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RESOLUTE FIGHT OPENED seaman MUSIC 
TAXES BEFORE CONGRESS COMMITTEE AS 
PROPOSAL FOR INCREASE RAISES STORM 


Curtis Bill Advocates Higher Levies on Concert, Opera and 
Theater Tickets to Pay Bonus—Many Bills Introduced to 
Repeal Admissions Tax—Producing Managers’ Associ- 
ation, Represented by Augustus Thomas, Voices An- 
tagonism to Tax on Art Before House Ways and Means 
Committee—Members of Congress Reported as Not En- 
thusiastic About Curtis Bill—National Musical Managers’ 
Association Indorses Plan for Reduction of Taxation 





Bills in Congress Urge Repeal of Admissions Tax 


ASHINGTON, Jan. 23.—Within the past week a number of 

bills have been presented in Congress for the abolition of 
the admissions tax. Representative Keller of Minnesota intro- 
duced a bill which aims directly at the repeal of all levies 
made on admissions. Senator Willis of Ohio presented in the 
Senate a numerously-signed petition from citizens of Ohio urg- 
ing that the tax on admissions to concerts, theatrical per- 
formances and motion picture shows be discontinued. Repre- 
sentative Fuller of Illinois submitted in the House a petition 
signed by the Lyric Theater and a large number of citizens of 
Earlville, Ill., asking Congress to abolish the admissions tax. 
Up to this time eleven bills have been introduced in Senate and 
House having for their object the elimination of the tax. 


RESOLUTE fight is now being waged against the taxes levied on con- 
A certs and other musical events, and against the proposal made by 
Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas to increase these taxes. As the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Representatives is framing the 
revised Tax Bill, opportunity is being taken to express vigorously the 
hostility of the public to any impost upon music or any other form of 
national art. Augustus Thomas, representing the theatrical interests of 
the country, has forcefully pointed out, in an address before the committee, 
the injurious effects of the present taxation in its operation against art, 
as expressed in both music and the drama. 

A sheaf of bills has been introduced into Congress for the repeal of the 
admissions tax. Numerous petitions against this impost further illustrate 
the extent to which public feeling has been aroused. Senator Curtis’ bill, 
proposing to increase heavily the taxes on admission tickets of a higher 
value than twenty-five cents, has aroused a storm of protest. New York 
managers describe this measure as preposterous. 











JEANNE GORDON 


Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan, Who Has Gained Widespread Recognition Both as 
nit» and Coneert Artist. (See Page 36) 
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WASHINGTON, Jan. 23.—-A proposal to 
levy increased taxes on theater admis- 
sions above twenty-five cents, in order to 
realize an annual sum estimated at 
$80,000,000 for paying a bonus to vet- 
erans of the World War, is contained in 
a bill introduced in the Senate last week 
by Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas. 
Despite a constantly growing senti- 
ment for repeal of these taxes altogether, 
the measure now under consideration by 
the Finance Committee, of which Sena- 
tor Curtis is a member, suggests that 

tions 800 and 801 of the Revenue law 
be > tebe in amended form in the pro- 
posed new law. Other provisions of the 
measure are for the abolition of taxes 
on admissions under twenty-five cents; 
a levy of five cents on admissions above 
this price and less than one dollar, and 
a tax of twenty-five cents for each dol- 
; In cases where 
‘Kets are sold at other places than the 
eater box office, a tax of ten per cent 
instead of five is proposed, and on box 
seats, including those for opera, the bill 
recommends a levy of twenty instead of 

i per cent. Not only the revenue that 
lay be collected under this measure, if 

comes a law, but also that gathered 

ce Jan. 1 under the Revenue Act of 
‘4, are to be set aside, according to 


. 


t 


Post Office at New York, N, Y., 


Senator Curtis’ proposal, to meet the 
obligations of the bonus, providing that 
measure is enacted before March 4, 1925. 
If the bonus bill is not passed before 
that time, the revenue is to be turned 
into the United States Treasury. 
Although the Curtis measure was pro- 
posed as a separate bill, it is understood 
that its author contemplates offering it, 
if necessary, aS an amendment to the 
Mellon tax bill. The Curtis measure 
would be attached to the Mellon tax bill, 
however, only with the understanding 
that the tax bill would have the right 
of way over the bonus. By this pro- 
cedure, several of the Republican leaders 
in the Senate hope to eliminate all ob- 
jections to the bonus by providing a 
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Galli-Curct 


to Metropolitan 


in n Season s First ° ‘Barber of Seville’ 


HLTA 


OR the rare ers of Amelita Galli- 

Curci, the performance of “The 
Barber of Seville’ on Wednesday eve- 
ning was the outstanding feature at 
the Metropolitan Opera last week, as 
it was in Rossini’s much-loved work 
that the celebrated soprano made her 


season’s advent at the house. Inci- 
dentally, ‘“‘The Barber” received its 
first performance this winter. ‘“‘Lucia 


di Lammermoor,” with Mme. Galli-Curci 
again in the leading réle, was similarly 
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honored on Saturday afternoon, and on 
Thursday evening “Lohengrin” was 
added to the season’s répertoire. 

To the clamorous audience assembled 
on Wednesday night it soon became evi- 
dent that Mme. Galli-Curci meant to 
repay the favor of a warm welcome with 
some of her best singing, and very quick- 
ly she had the standees, to say nothing 
of the subscribers, delighted. When she 
settled down to the business of the sec- 
ond act, she gave a fine demonstration of 
her ouiien. 

Her song was in her familiar style, 
flexible, soaring, well under control after 
the first few moments, but this Rosina 
seemed to have gained in daintiness and 
charm since she last came blithely onto 


the Metropolitan stage. And she wore 
some enchanting costumes, after the 
manner of operatic Seville. Her scene 


with Figaro, Giuseppe De Luca on this 
occasion, was admirably managed. In- 
deed, throughout the work she acted with 
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Chicago Hails Tina Paggi, Coloratura 
Soprano, in v American Operatic Debut 


BUELL ce eee ec CeCe UL 


HICAGO, Jan. 19.—Curiosity caused 

every seat to be filled when Tina 
Paggi, Italian coloratura soprano, com- 
ing from her successes in Havana, made 
her American début in “Lucia” on 
Tuesday evening. Her reception should 
be very gratifying to the young soprano, 
who was given thirteen recalls after the 
Mad Scene and also won a warm demon- 
stration of approval by her first aria, 
“Regnava nel silenzio,” in the Garden 
Scene. 

Miss Paggi has personality and youth- 
fulness. Her voice has potentialities as 
yet undeveloped which should carry her 
far. It has resonance, high range, 
crystal clear notes, fidelity to pitch, and 
the ability to give full-voiced D’s and E’s 
at the top of the soprano range, with 
the inevitable reaction in spontaneous 


outbursts of applause from the audience. 
Her tones are characterized by a some- 
what plaintive sweetness, and have also 
a certain brilliance in the top notes. 
What it lacks is the quality of softness. 
Although at times Miss Paggi was able 
to perform with apparent ease her vocal 
fireworks in the form of roulades and 
staccato repetitions, yet at other times 
her voice showed unexpected inflexibility, 
possibly due to nervousness over her 
début. 

The audience liked the easy grace with 
which she moved about the stage, the 
fresh youthfulness of her tones, and the 
straightforwardness with which she 
sang. 

The rest of the cast was as in the 
previous performances of the opera, and 
included Tito Schipa, Alfredo Gandolfi, 
Virgilio Lazzari, José Mojica and Eliza- 
beth Kerr. Pietro Cimini conducted. 


Baklanoff an Interesting Jester 


Georges Baklanoff gave perhaps his 
most interesting characterization when 
he took the name part in “Rigoletto” at 
Sunday afternoon’s special performance. 
He was in many respects different from 
the conventional jester, and made many 
innovations that varied widely from 
operatic traditions. The balance of the 
cast was as before, including Alfred 
Piccaver, Florence Macbeth, Kathryn 
Meisle and Virgilio Lazzari. Giorgi¢ 
Polacco conducted. 

Feodor Chaliapin, Russian bass, made 
his reappearance with the company 
Friday night in “Mefistofele,”’ jn which 
he had already appeared twice earlier 
in the season. 


Muzio as “Marguerite” 


Clauai2 Muzio was heard for the first 
time as Marguerite. The role gives little 
chance to disclose her unusual vocal and 
histrionic abilities, but in the Prison 
Scene she rose to tremendous heights. 
The aria “L’altra notte” was sung with 
an impassioned emotionalism that lifted 
it into one of the most powerful bits of 
song that have graced the present opera 
season. She received an outburst of 
enthusiastic approval, and took many 
curtain calls alone after the scene. 

The rest of the cast was as in the 
previous performances, including Angelo 


Minghetti, Cyrena Van Gordon and 
Maria Claessens. Giorgio Polacco con- 
ducted. 


UNA TULA NTU TULLE Lee EL 


The popular-priced performance last 
Saturday night was a repetition of 
“Thais” with the same cast as before: 


Mary Garden, Edouard Cotreuil, José 
Mojica and Alexander Kipnis. Ettore 
Panizza conducted 

“Forza del Destino” was given its 


third performance Monday night with 
the previous cast: Claudia Muzio, 
Kathryn Meisle, Giulio Crimi, Cesare 
Formichi, Alexander Kipnis, Vittorio 
Trevisan and Virgilio Lazzari. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted. 

“Trovatore,” given in response to 
many requests at a special Wednesday 
matinée, marked the final appearance 
this season of Rosa Raisa, who gave a 
superb performance of the role of 
Leonora. The cast was as in the previ- 
ous performance: Rosa Raisa, Forrest 
Lamont, Giacomo Rimini, Cyrena Van 
Gordon and Virgilio Lazzari. Pietro 
Cimini conducted. 

“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” was 
repeated Wednesday night with Mary 
Garden, Edouard Cotreuil, Alexander 
Kipnis, José Mojica, William Beck, 
Virgilio Lazzari and Désiré Defrére in 
the cast. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 

“Martha” was given its third perform- 
ance Thursday night with the same cast 
as before: Graziella Pareto, Irene Pav- 
loska, Tito Schipa, Giacomo Rimini and 
Vittorio Trevisan. Ettore Panizza con- 


ducted. 
“Louise” was repeated this afternoon 
with Mary Garden, Maria Claessens, 


Fernand Ansseau and Georges Baklan- 
off in the principal parts. Giorgio 
Polacco conducted. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





“Siegfried” Will Return to Metropolitan 
Next Week 

The promised restoration of ‘“Sieg- 
fried” to the répertoire of the Metro- 
politan Opera will be effected on Satur- 
day afternoon, Feb. 2. Wagner’s famous 
music-drama has rot been heard at the 
Metropolitan singe the war, “Walkiire” 
being the only work of the “Ring” cycle 
revived so far. In “Siegfried,” Flor- 
ence Easton will be cast as Briinnhilde 
and Margaret Matzenauer as Erda. The 
musi¢ of the Bird will be sung by Thalia 
Sabanieeva. Kurt Taucher will sig- 
nalize his return to the company by ap- 
pearing in the title rdle. Clarence 
Whitehill will sing the Wanderer; 
George Meader, Mime; Gustav Schiitzen- 
dorf, Alberich, and William Gustafson, 
Fafner. Artur Bodanzky will conduct. 





Norfolk Festival Will Not Be Resumed 
This Year 


NORFOLK, CONN., Jan. 19.—The Nor- 
folk Festival, under the patronage in 
past seasons of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Stoeckel, and discontinued temporarily 
last year, will not be resumed this sea- 
son. Last year’s concerts were omitted, 
according to the patrons, because of in- 
ability to devote so much of their time 
to the details of preparation. The ar- 
rangements for the concerts have for the 
most part devolved upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Stoeckel, taking time from their personal 
affairs, and they do not yet feel that 
they can undertake to resume the festi- 
vals. In a letter written to Raymond 
Hoskins, president of the Torrington 
Musical Association, in the autumn of 
1922, Mr. Stoeckel said: “What has been 





Brevities and Oddities in the Weeks News 





BUST of “Paderewski the Artist,” one of a series of portraits of the pianist by 
Malvina Hoffman, the American sculptress, has been presented to the American 


Academy in Rome by Mrs. 


Henry Fairfield Osborn. 


The other two busts are of 


“Paderewski the Man” and “Paderewski the Statesman.” 


* 


* 


Vienna may send an entire company from the Theater an der Wien, its most 
famous musical comedy house, to America, to present Viennese operettas, if present 


negotiations with the Shuberts go through. 


“The Merry Widow,” “The Spring Maid,” 


“Alone at Last” and “The Lady in Ermine” are some of the successes of the Theater 


an der Wein. 
* 


* 


Plans for the Chalif dance recital at Carnegie Hall were interrupted by agents 
of the S. P. C. C., who warned the school that no children under sixteen might appear 
if admission were to be charged. Louis Chalif, who is president of the American 
Society of Teachers of Dancing, will summon a conference to protest against the 


action. 
* 


* 


An electric orchestra director which synchronizes the moving picture and its 
musical accompaniment has been invented by S. W. Lawton, musical director of the 


Keith-Moss theaters. 
who controls the device. 


The musical cues are signalled by the projection operator 


accomplished has been a labor of love 
on our part, which we mean to continue 
in the near future.” The concerts were 
given in the great “music shed” built on 
the Stoeckel estate, “Whiteside.” Here 
first hearings have been given to new 
American and foreign works, and noted 
artists of many nations have partici- 
pated in the programs. 


WAGNERIAN COMPANY MAY 
REFUND TICKET RECEIPTS 








Court Will Decide Status of Subscribers 
Who Paid $3,000 for Reservations 


Purchasers of tickets for the season 
of the Wagnerian Opera Company in 
New York are to be counted among the 
creditors of the organization. According 
to Edwin T. Murdoch, receiver, the 


amount of money which will be returned 
to these purchasers depends upon the U. 
S. District Court’s ruling, expected this 
week, as to whether they are “preferred” 
or “general” creditors. If the former, 
they will be entitled to refunds before 
the general liabilities of the company 
are met. In the latter case, they will 
have to await satisfaction with the other 
creditors of the company. 

Mr. Murdoch estimated the amount of 
money outstanding to ticket purchasers 
as at least $3,000. The amount of the 
assets available to satisfy these claim- 
ants is variously estimated. The most 
discouraging reports abroad last week 
indicated that little, if any, money 
would be left to return to ticket-holders, 
if these have to wait until other claims 
are adiusted. Mr. Murdoch stated that 
all holders of tickets are entitled to file 
properly substantiated claims for sub- 
scription money with the referee, Robert 
P. Stephenson. 





Members of Wagnerian Company Among 


Voyagers to Europe 


Immediately following the decision of 
the Wagnerian Opera Company to dis- 
continue its tour for this season at least, 
three members of the organization sailed 
for Europe. These were Paul Schwarz, 
Rudolf Ritter and Mme. Lorenz-Hoel- 
lischer. Josef Hofmann, pianist, sailed 
for a European tour on the White Star 
liner Cedric on Jan. 19, and Dr. Frank 
E. Miller, throat specialist and origi- 
nator of the Miller Vocal Art Science, 
left on the Red Star liner Belgenland 
on the same day for a Mediterranean 
cruise. Julia Claussen, contralto, of the 
Metropolitan, arrived from Sweden on 
the Stockholm of the Swedish-American 
line on Jan, 17. 


Composers Submit Eighty-two Scores 
for North Shore Contest 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—For the Orchestral 
Competition Contest by American com- 
posers, organized by the Chicago North 
Shore Festival Association eighty-two 


scores have been submitted. There will 
be a cash prize of $1,000, and the best 
five scores will be given a performance. 
The judges of the contest are Rudolph 
Ganz, Ernest Schelling and Deems Tay- 
lor, with George Schumann and Xavier 
Se harwenka as guest judges. The five 
winning scores will be presented at the 
Chicago North Shore Festival during 
the last week in May at an evening pub- 
lic rehearsal by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Stock. 





Introduce Bill for Fine Arts Department 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 23.— Representa- 
tive George H. Tinkham of Massachu- 
setts has introduced a bill to create a 
Department of Fine Arts, to be headed 


by a Cabinet member “who shall be 
learned and experienced in matters per- 
taining to the fine arts.” The purpose 
of the department, the bill provides, 
would be to increase the knowledge of 
all the arts, including music; and the 
Secretary of Fine Arts would also have 
charge of international relationships in 
the field of art. The bill would require 
the new department to investigate and 
report frequently upon the teaching of 
the arts in the public schools and to 
recommend better and more instructive 
methods. 





Mayor Kiel of St. Louis was scheduled 
to arrive in New York this week to 
negotiate certain operatic matters for 
the Municipal Opera Company of St. 
Louis, of which Mr. Kiel, as chief execu- 
tive of the city, is one of the leading 
officers. 


ANNOUNCE ARTISTS 
FOR CHICAGO OPER\ 


Plans Taking Shape Inclu: 
Re-engagement of Many 
Noted Singers 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—With the re- 
gagements of Mary Garden, Tito Schi 
and Charles Marshall and the signing 9; 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet by the C})j. 
cago Civic Opera, plans for next sea 
are rapidly taking shape. 

Mary Garden will be with the con 
pany for nine weeks out of the elevey 
and will have eighteen appearances. }\\y 
Schipa and Mr. Marshall are each signe; 
for three years, with a guarantee 
fourteen appearances a season. Claudig 
Muzio’s engagement for the next three 
years was announced several weeks avo. 

The first of the present season’s stars 
to be signed for next year are Ros, 
Raisa, dramatic soprano, and her hus. 
band, Giacomo Rimini, baritone. Vir. 
gilio Lazzari, bass, has been engaged for 
the next two seasons. 

Charles Hackett, one of this season's 
three guest tenors, whose Romeo recent- 
ly was so highly acclaimed, has agreed 
to sing throughout the whole of next 
season, the opera management an- 
nounces, and will sign his contract wh: 
he returns for “Traviata” on the closing 
day of the present season. 

Others who will return next year ar 


Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano: 
Graziella Pareto, coloratura’ soprano: 
Kathryn Meisle, contralto; Fernand 
Ansseau, Belgian tenor; Edith Mason 


lyric soprano, and Cesare Formichi, bari- 
tone. There is talk of the return of bot! 
Carlo Galeffi and Joseph Schwarz to the 
baritone section, but so far they have 
not signed contracts. 

Elsa Gentner-Fischer, one of the prin- 
cipals of the Wagnerian Opera Com- 
pany this season, has, as already an- 
nounced in MusICcCAL AMERICA, been en- 
gaged for the Chicago Civic Opera next 
season. 

Anna Ludmila, premiére danseuse fo! 
the past two seasons, has been re-en- 
gaged by the company and will hold the 
same position in the Pavley-Oukrainsk) 
ballet that she now holds in the Adol! 
Bolm ballet. 

Andreas Pavley and Serge Oukrain- 
sky were the balletmasters of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association for’ severa 
years, but the ballet direction changed 
into other hands when the civie guaran- 
tee plan was adopted and the compan) 
became the Chicago Civic Opera. This 


season they and — troupe have bee! 
on tour with the San Carlo Opera Com 
pany. 


The most conspicuous absentee next 
season will be, of course, Amelita Galli- 
Curci. 
Chaliapin will not return. The manage: 
ment wants him here, and he wants to be 
here, but his engagement with the Métr 
politan and his plans for touring wi 
his own company seem to make any ap: 
pearance in Chicago out of the question, 
although negotiations are still unde? 
way. 

Among conductors, Giorgio Polac 
musical director of the company; Pietr 
Cimini, Italian conductor, and Frank St 
Leger, assistant conductor, are alread} 
signed for next season. 





Max Reinhardt May Head Permanen 
Theater in New York 


Max Reinhardt, celebrated Germa! 
producer who staged “The Mirac! 
with music by Engelbert Humperdi! 
which opened in New York, Jan. 15, 
sail for Europe this week, returning | 
some time in the near future for a : 


ond production. It is reported 
Reinhardt may be director of a new } 
manent theater which Morris Gest 
planning for Broadway. The fam 
régisseur’s second American product 
will be “The Great World Theater, 
morality by Hofmannsthal based o 
play by Calderon, with music by Ei 
Nilsson. This work was presentec 
the Collegienkirche during the Salzi 
Festival in the summer of 1922 


It is probable also that Feodor | 
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| threw 
}cautious low B, with a wary eye open 


i their scores of “Vissi d’Arte.” 
| fore all these eyes glittered the magic 
word OPERA. 


} held. 
jeach year at the big Broadway opera 


' School 
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Invading the 
A Day in a Chorus Schoo 


QNUNQEUUSULOOLOCNUEANEEADEULESATOAEUO OSA EGEULANSS0NSSO ERED ENGL SALE ETT 


When the Call Comes for Re- 
eruits to the Metropolitan’s 
Training Department for 
Choristers, Many Respond 
from All Walks of Life— 
The Vocal Test and How to 
Meet It — Rehearsal Is 
Strenuous, When “Lohen- 
grin” Is the Bill—Fascinat- 
ing Glimpses of World Be- 
hind the Scenes Fall to Lot 
of Chorus School Members 





Zcyy ANDIDATES for admis- 


x4 


sion to the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus School 
will be given voice 
trials this week. Appli- 
cations should be ad- 





dressed to Edoardo Petri, director of 


the School, 1425 Broadway.” 

These few lines of printed type 
arried something of a thrill to several 
hundred pairs of eyes, shen the 
modest notice appeared in New York’s 
morning newspapers. Ambitions 
stirred in the breasts of Youth, which 
had stood entranced through some- 
thing more than three hours of lyric 
drama behind the famous “rail” of 
the Metropolitan. 

Clerks who had long cherished the 
opinion privately that their baritones 
were fully as effective as Chaliapin’s, 
out their chests and tried a 


for the office manager. Young women 
with the veriest threads of soprano 
voices, but a way of wearing a fur 
coat that undoubtedly qualified them 
for the diva’s station, brought out 
Be- 


It was an evening of mid-January 
when the first of the fateful trials was 
The vocal wheat is thus sifted 
house. Classes are held regularly 
throughout the early summer and 
autumn, which mould a really fine body 
of choral singers to lend impressive 
volume to the already vast Metropolitan 
chorus, No inferior voice passes the 
rigid test, and except in a certain lack 
f répertoire, the singers of the Chorus 
fully equal the seasoned 
‘horisters of this greatest operatic in- 
stitution of the world. 

Up the venerable stairs of the Metro- 
politan Opera Studios—whose historic 
Nalis numerous Famous Feet have trod 

climbed a small army of operatically- 

inded youth on this evening. On the 
nd floor music was sounding behind 
‘osed door—a jubilant paean of so- 
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CZ GNualona A ——- 
“Being a Regular Member of the Opera 


Chorus School Combines All the Thrills 
of a Super’s Life” 
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(© Underwood & Underwood 


IN ACTION 


Edoardo Petri, Director, and a Few Members of His Excellent Chorus in Training for Their Part in Assisting and Augmenting the 
Large Ensemble of the Broadway Operatic Institution in Great Concerted Scenes 


the beating of 
heard. 


which 
could be 


pranos, through 
Mr. Petri’s baton 

In the corridor loomed a_ huge 
guardian of the door—Mr. McQuade, 
who has seen many a chorister 
and go. Diplomatically he requested the 
newcomer to “Present his car-r-r-d’’—a 
pasteboard had mailed to each 
singer upon application—and discoursed 
meanwhile upon the decadent state of 
choral singing. 

The Big Test 

Presently the door is opened, future 
Briinnhildes stream out—the test is on. 
Singers who have diligently prepared 
the “Norwegian Echo Song” or “Asleep 
in the Deep,” to give suitable scope to 
their vocal organs in a Chorus School 
trial, have sadly misused their leisure. 
The line of applicants is marshalled in 
order, three being admitted at a time 
into an ante-room, while in the inner 
chamber Mr. Petri takes his place at 
the piano. 

The applicant is stationed a few feet 
from the leader, and on the vowel “ee” 
is bidden to sing with the piano up five 
successive notes of the scale and down 
again. In successively higher keys, the 
limits of the voice, its tonal quality, flexi- 
bility and, above all, fidelity to pitch, are 
tested. 

“Ee, ee, ee, EE, EEF, EE, ee, ee, ee!” 
sings the applicant, and by the time he 
or she has uttered a few notes Mr. 
Petri knows how large, clear and how 
correct in intonation is the organ before 
him. The test reveals—sad to relate!- 
that few applicants have even a knowl- 
edge of vocalization, of the transition 
from “chest” to upper tones, or boast 
a reliable ear. Volume, unfortunately, 
seems to be the popular ideal of operatic 
song, and among male applicants pure 
sound devoid of musicality is often 
vented. 

The next test is more difficult. It 
consists of skips through the scale 
through do, mi, sol to the octave and 
singing downward rapidly on successive 
notes to the tonic again, all on the vowel 
“ah.” The sense of pitch, elementary 
ability in phrasing and wieldiness of 
voice—or their absence—are here 
brought to light. The director makes 
notes on a card, which is filed for refer- 
ence, and the audition is at an end. A 
few fortunate ones are notified of their 
choice to fill the several vacancies that 
occur annually in the Chorus School. 


come 


been 


“Hail, Elsa of Brabant!” 


Behold a different scene when—six 
months later, more or less, the new re- 
cruits are welded harmoniously with the 
large body of regular Chorus School 
members, many of whom have sung in 
performances for years. A_ rehearsal 
of some of the choral portions of 
“Lohengrin” was in progress the other 
evening. In a large, bare practise room 
the feminine contingent that later in the 
day donned the robes of Brabantian 
dames was seated. A row of youths 
and a few men of middle-age lined the 
walls to intone the lyric exclamations 
of King Henry’s train. 

Mr. Petri rapped out the tempo of 
the first act scene, so trying to both 
stage manager and conductor, where 
Lohengrin—if everything goes well—is 
pulled up a river of rollers in his swan- 


boat. The male chorus emitted the 
rather tongue-twisting comment: 

Seht! Seht! welch’ seltsam Wunder! 
wie? Ein Schwan! 


The feminine chorus joined in, ac- 
claiming a miracle, and in the mind’s 
eye one saw Mr. Laubenthal in shining 
armor—as indeed he did later on the 
same evening—stride over the ferny 
fringe of the Scheldt and place a domi- 
nant foot on the boards of Brabant. 

Being a regular member of the Opera 
Chorus School combines all the thrills of 
a super’s life. The male members of 
the School who are to take part in the 
performance of the evening are dis- 
missed at seven, as the contingencies of 
Wagner’s fancy oblige them to be on 
the stage at a quarter to eight. 


Behind the Scenes 


There are large locker rooms for the 
men members of the chorus, where fifty 
of them struggle into the satin and mail 
of medieval Antwerp. Their names are 
noted by an official whose duty it is to 
check up on their presence. Following 
the Metropolitan’s iron-clad ruling, they 
are ranged in the wings soon after 7:30 
o’clock. While the violins mount in the 
ecstacy of the Grail Theme of the Pre- 
lude and the lights are turned on, flood- 
ing the huge Urban stage setting, the 
young choristers wait their turn to 
step—even if anonymously—into the 
white glare of the region of art. 

One member of the Chorus School con- 
fided the clandestine fact that himself 
and many of his friends like to sing 
with the organization solely for the thrill 
of seeing and being a part of the per- 
formances. There are, of course, other 
advantages. 


One of the most valiant brigades of 
the Chorus School is the choir of some 
forty boys, which enlivens “Carmen,” 
“Mefistofele”’ and other works. 

“Our chief aim in this work is educa- 
tional,” said Mr. Petri during an inter- 
mission in his labors. “Though I have 
personal charge of the work, the School 
is under the supervision of Giulio Setti, 
chorus master of the Metropolitan. The 
advantages to the members of the class 
are obvious; they have a free training 
in professional operatic ensemble work 
and gain stage routine. 

“When vacancies occur in the regular 
chorus—though this happens somewhat 
rarely—they are sometimes filled by 
the most proficient members of the 
School. This requires a knowledge of 
the complete choral portions of some 
ten operas. There is a further step in ad- 
vancement. This season, when ‘Marta’ 
was revived, three members of the 
chorus were assigned the brief parts of 
the Servant Maids in the Fair Scene. 
Thus Mr. Setti rewards instances of 
special merit in the chorus. So, you see, 
perseverance pays, for it sometimes 
brings one’s name in the end upon the 
program!” 

In the smaller community the singer 
with a voice of purity and adaptability 
must find his ensemble training in the 
staid measures of the oratorio. In Man- 
hattan he can set his sails for the magic 
realm of opera—through the Metropoli- 
tan’s Chorus School, under the guiding 
hand of Mr. Petri. R. M. KNERR. 
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“In Successively Higher Keys, the Limits 
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U.S. Head of German Inquiry Also a Composer © 


RANUTTI SUA TAAETAAUTAN TEANGA ESATA TILE 


Brigadier-General Charles G. Dawes, Newly pers Chale 
man of the Committee on Reparations, Devotes Spare Time 
to Music—As Director of the Chicago Opera, He Has Had 
Important Share in Shaping Policies of Lyric Drama in 
Lake City—The Greek Window-Washer Who Proved a 


Poor Protégé 


CMTE eee 


DUUAUDAA ES UbATLSS TEAL QUNIUUULGUTT AE aT 


ul Il nit 


ILLING such varied capacities as financial se of in United States 
Government and composer of pieces for the violin seems a trifling task 


to Brigadier-General Charles G. Dawes. 


Formerly Director of the National 


Budget, he is now chairman of the committee investigating the German debt, 


and is well known into the bargain for a number of compositions. 


His 


Melody in A Major has been recorded by a leading phonograph company, 
and he has been closely identified with the musical life of Chicago during 


the last fifteen years. 


When the Chicago Grand Opera Company was formed, 


with Andreas Dippel as general manager, Brigadier-General Dawes, then a 


banker in Chicago, was made one of the directors. 


After the reorganiza- 


tion of the company under the name of the “Chicago Opera Association,” he 
became vice-chairman of the executive board. 


Gen. Dawes was far from being a 
passive director. He took an active in- 
terest in the operatic situation from the 
beginning, and if things were not going 
to suit him, or he thought the public 
was not getting the class of opera it was 
paying for, he made himself heard as 
vigorously as when he was addressing 
the congressional committee investigat- 
ing the war waste, three years ago at 
Washington. 

It was Dawes who made possible the 
elevation of Mary Garden to the posi- 


tion of general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association three years ago. At 
first opposed to putting a singer in such 
a position of executive responsibility, he 
held a long conference with Miss Garden, 
during which every phase of the operatic 
situation was gone into. He was won 
over to the plan, and his oratory per- 
suaded the directors of the company to 
elect the singer to the post. 

The General’s unfailing interest in 
opera led him to take under his patron- 
age a Greek window-washer in the Cen- 
tral Trust Company and have him 
trained for an opera singer, with a 
début as the Duke of Mantua in “Rigo- 
letto” and Edgardo in “Lucia.” The 
window-washer looked like Caruso, but 
there the resemblance’ ended. He 
sounded like a rare find as he’ sang 
Greek ballads while polishing the 
windows in Dawes’ bank, but as a tenor 
in Cleofonte Campanini’s organization 
he was not a success. 

Dawes, at a dinner given to the repre- 
sentatives of the daily and musical press 
three years ago, thus described the 
incident: “I once undertook to meddle 
with the artistic affairs of the Chicago 
Opera Association, but my selection of 
a tenor had such painful results that I 
have never since tried to advise the 
artistic management as to its course. I 
also tried my hand as a composer, and 
even went so far as to publish some 
pieces for the violin, until it came to 
my ears that a musician, whose opinion 
I regard highly, had made the state- 
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British Musicians’ Union Op- 
poses Importation of Vienna 
Opera 


PROPOSAL to bring the Vi- 

enna State Opera Company to 
Covent Garden is being vigorously 
opposed by the Musicians’ Union 
of Great Britain, which controls 
musicians throughout the United 
Kingdom. In a letter to Baron 
Franckenstein, the Austrian Min- 
ister in London, W. Batten, secre- 
tary of the Union, says, according 
to a dispatch in the Morning Tele- 
graph, that “any attempt to import 
players which will interfere with 
our members’ possible employ- 
ment will be bitterly resented, and 
every possible effort made to pro- 
tect our members’ interests.” The 
letter goes on to say: 

“We have in this country orches- 
tral players who are admitted by 
world-renowned conductors to be 
the best orchestral players in the 
world, and the Musicians’ Union 


intends to protect their interests 
and their chances to gain a living 
in their native land.” 











ment: ‘If the notes that Charley Dawes 
takes in at his bank are as bad as those 
he puts on paper, then he will quickly 
go out of business.’ Since that time I 
have left musical composition to the 
experts, and am content to confine my 
musical activities to the financial side 
of the business.” 

The violin compositions of which he 
spoke were written for Amy Emerson 
Neill, a Chicago violinist, for whose 
playing Gen. Dawes had very high 
esteem. The statement of the musician 
regarding the quality of the banker’s 
composing cut deeper than Dawes was 
willing to admit, for he tried to have 
the publication stopped and the copies 
already sold recalled from circulation. 
Such, however, was not destined to be 
their fate, for one of the violin composi- 
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G. Dawes 


Brigadier-General Charles 
Chicago 
tions, a “Melody in A Major,” fell into 
the hands of Fritz Kreisler, who liked 
it so much that he added it to his con- 
cert répertoire and played it from coast 
to coast. It was immensely popular, and 
the Victor Company asked Kreisler to 
record it. 

Noticing the similarity of names, the 
Victor people wired the publishers, ask- 
ing if “by any chance the Charles G. 
Dawes who wrote the ‘Melody’ could be 
Brigadier-General Charles G. Dawes, 
who has just been made Director of the 
Budget?” It was not a coincidence, for 
the composer and the General were the 
same man. Gen. Dawes’ melody still 
retains its popularity on violin programs, 
for he worked better than he knew 
when he composed the air. 





Maria Ivogiin Returns 
to America to Rejoin 
Chicago Opera Forces 











Keystone View Photo 
Maria Ivogiin 


Maria Ivogiin, coloratura soprano, has 
returned to America from a visit to her 
home in Vienna, and will rejoin the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company as guest 
artist this season. Mme. Ivogiin’s artis- 
tic qualities are well known and had 
already gained her a high reputation at 
the Staatsoper in Vienna and the Munich 
Opera House before she first came to 
this country to join the Chicago Opera 
two seasons ago. 


Congress Asked to Abolish Railroad 
Surtax 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 22.—Touring musi- 
cians will be interested in two bills 
which have been introduced in the House 
of Representatives, having for their ob- 
ject the discontinuance of the surtax on 
sleeping car and Pullman fares. One 
of these was introduced by Representa- 
tive Denison, of Illinois, while the other 
was presented by Representative Keller 
of Minnesota. Both bills were referred 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. A. T. MARKS. 





Pianist Marries Philadelphia Poet 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Announce- 
ment is made of the marriage of Leslie 





G. Shaw of Philadelphia, poet, and Louis 
Kazze of this city and New York, pianist. 
Mr. Kazze received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Music 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He studied composition with Dr. Hugh 
A. Clarke and piano with Ernest Hutche- 
son. His début recital last season in the 
Academy Foyer was highly successful. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kazze will make their 
home in New York. W. R. Mz. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
OFFERS ADVANCED DEGREES 





Students May Take Courses for Master 
or Doctor in Six Weeks’ 
Summer School 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—The Chicago Musi- 
cal College, whose plans for the summer 
master school and requirements for the 
degree of Bachelor of Music have been 
announced in MUSICAL AMERICA, issued 
this week the announcement of courses 
leading to the degree of Master of Music. 

The courses will be taught by the 


regular faculty of the college and noted 
guest teachers, who will be in Chicago 
for the summer master school sessions 
beginning June 30 and ending Aug. 9. 

In the piano and organ department, 
in addition to the major subject (piano 
or organ), all candidates for the Master 
of Music degree must have taken the 
following theoretical courses for the 
period of six weeks: Advanced counter- 
point, double counterpoint, fugue and 
double fugue, fugal analysis, composi- 
tion and orchestration, musical history 
and the répertoire-interpretation teach- 
er’s classes. The theoretical work is a 
continuation on’ a more advanced plane 
of that prescribed for the degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 

The violin and ’cello pupils are re- 
quired to take the same _ theoretical 
courses, and must attend the auditors’ 
classes with Prof. Leopold Auer. Candi- 
dates in the vocal department, to obtain 
the degree of Master of Music, must 
have taken the following courses for the 
period of six weeks: Advanced harmony, 
sight singing, Italian or French lan- 
guage study, vocal art and literature, 
choir and choral conducting, musical 
history, piano, teachers’ classes and the 
répertoire-interpretation classes. 

In the department of composition can- 
didates may take composition as a major 
subject if they disclose sufficient ad- 
vancement in it. In addition to the 
writing of advanced forms of composi- 
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Wintry Seas Overturn Shi; 
Piano 


OSTON, Jan. 19.—While t 

Cunard liner Ausonia was 
a storm on her voyage from L; 
erpool to this port, a huge cro 
sea struck admidships with su 
force that the piano in the ma 
lounge was torn from its moorin 
and dumped, with legs upward, 
the corner. When rescued fr 
this indecorous position and test. (| 
by the ship’s planist, it was pi 
nounced unharmed, and it assist: | 
in restoring harmony to the d 
comfited passengers during the 1 
: mainder of the voyage. In t 
: storm the ship’s officers we 
: obliged to pour oil overboard 
keep the huge waves from brea 
ing over the ship. 
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toenaneanate 
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tion the candidates will take up for , 
period of six weeks advanced counter. 
point, double counterpoint, fugue ani 
double fugue, piano, violin or organ, 
musical history and the répertoire-in. 
terpretation classes. 

The more advanced degree of Docto, 
of Music will be given only to student; 
who have passed their twenty-fifth 
birthday. The musical examination yi! 
include harmony, counterpoint (includ. 
ing double, triple and quadruple counter- 
point), canon of various kinds, fugue 
and double form, music, orchestratioy 
and the scoring of chamber music, musi- 
cal history and acoustics. 

Guest teachers on the summer mast 
school faculty will be George Schuman 
Leopold Auer, Herbert Witherspoon, 
William S. Brady, Florence Hinkle 
Percy Rector Stephens, Richard Hage. 
man, Xaver Scharwenka and Serg 
Klibansky. 





SOKOLOFF WILL CONDUCT 
IN LONDON NEXT MONTH 





Dohnanyi, Enesco and Shepherd to Lead 
Clevelanders During His Absence 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 22.—Nikolai Sokoloff 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra 
will sail next week for London, where 


he will lead the London Symphony. This 
will be the Cleveland conductor’s fifth 
appearance with the orchestra in thre 
seasons. 

The invitation to Mr. Sokoloff can 
from the directors of the London Sy: 
phony following his success in Queen: 
Hall last spring when he conducted tv 
of the five post-season concerts. Thret 
of the series were under the baton of 
Felix Weingartner of the Vienna Ph! 
harmonic. 

Mr. Sokoloff will be the only America! 
to appear in the regular season of th 
London Symphony this year. Other 
guest conductors include Weingartner 
Wilhelm Fiirtwangler, Eugene Goossens 
and Serge Koussevitzky. Mr. Sokoloff: 
concert will be on the evening of Feb. 1: 

The directors of the Cleveland Or 
chestra have granted Mr. Sokoloff leav: 
for the month of February. During hi: 


absence Ernst Dohnanyi, George 
Enesco and Arthur Shepherd will !ea¢ 
concerts by the Clevelanders. Mr 


Sokoloff is the only American conductor 
to appear in three successive seaso! 
with the London men. His first appea! 
ance with the London Symphony was !' 
August, 1922, when he directed two co! 
certs before 30,000 persons at the Wels 
National Eisteddfod at Ammanford. 

The Cleveland Orchestra will retu” 
to Cleveland on Sunday from its seco! 
Eastern tour. 





Texas 


Felix Borowski to Be Judge in 
Prize Competition 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Jan. 19.—Th' 
San Antonio Musical Club announce 
Felix Borowski as judge for the Tex: 
Prize Composition Competition 
sored annually by this club. Manuscr'p* 
of piano, vocal and string compositi0! 
will be received by Mrs. Lewis K: 
Beck, president, 1420 McCullough e 
nue, or Mrs. J. W. Hoit, chairman, °-’ 


ey 





West Craig Place, San Antonio. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKE! 





Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, wa: 
ceived with great enthusiasm in hi: 
cent recital in Queen’s Hall, Lor 
according to a cable dispatch. 





Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, sang 
private musicale at the home of 
Kahn, New York, last Sunday. 
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7 Levitzki Holds the Musical Mirror 
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Pianist Scores the Native Credo 
Which Asserts Music Is Ef- 
‘eminate—‘ ‘Before We Can 
Become Musical Nation We 
Must Develop Musical Tradi- 
‘ion,’ He  Believes—Our 
Tone Art Likely to Come Out 


of West 


20 Mischa Levitzki there 
are two classes of poseurs 
among the musical es- 
thetes who hope to de- 
velop an American tradi- 
tion: those who pretend 
to ignore the existence of Jazz, and 
those who claim it as an embryonic 
art form. In his hopes for a school of 
American music, as in everything, this 
‘widely admired pianist seeks a golden 
"mean. “The people,” he says, “‘who de- 
‘clare that Jazz will be the foundation 
of American music are very much 
‘like those who dismiss Jazz with a 
‘sneer. They are both attempting to 
P prove themselves highbrows. I don’t 
‘think either of them is very serious 


fabout it. 
“The emphasis on rhythm which is 
‘the distinguishing, and often the only 
‘characteristic of jazz, will undoubtedly 
‘have an effect on American music. It 
‘has already had an effect on the Amer- 
‘ican people. As a whole their sense of 
rhythm is very highly developed. Most 
/jazz is inconsequential, unless you are 
ja dance enthusiast like me. Dancing is 
really my only hobby. There are of 
‘course a few popular song writers like 
}Jerome Kern and George Gershwin who 
} weave a charming melody into their jazz. 
It is very good and I like it, but it is 
jnot characteristically American, and it 
is not great music. It is ridiculous to 
pretend that it is.” 
| Jazz will not be the foundation of 
American music, but it is difficult to pre- 
;dict what will be. We have no musical 
tradition. “The attempt to create an 
American school of music based on 
Negro or Indian themes is futile. The 
music of other countries has, of course, 
been based on folk-songs. But we have 
no American folk-songs. The Negro 
imelodies are like the peasant songs the 
world over, great music, but they are 
not American. They do not express or 
interpret us as a nation.” 
_ Of course, as Mr. Levitzki admits, be- 
fore we can interpret America as a 
nation we must find out what she is. 
We are a polyglot people, and the prob- 
lem is not simple. “When you say typic- 
pally French or German or English, it 
has a definite meaning. Typically Amer- 
ican means something else to each 
pperson. That is why there are so many 
differences of opinion about the musical 
interpretation of the American spirit. 
We have no cultural unity. We have no 
distinctly American traits. The Amer- 
icans, I think, are the small group of 
} Anglo-Saxon aristocrats, but their very 
; real culture does not often include music. 
New York, certainly, is a musical city. 
\n artist can get the same appreciation 
y2nd understanding, the same _ sym- 
pathetic audiences that he finds in Eu- 
Eee But that is because New York is 
| Europe. It is not American. It is 
i 
a 


‘osmopolitan in its tastes because its 
people come from all over the cultured 
vorld. Most New Yorkers are very 
j™much like myself. They are American 
;'tizens. They live here and they love 
‘merica. But their heritage and their 
stes are not American. They are not 
en Anglo-Saxon.” 


The “Musicians’ Paradise” 


Since the war and the deluge of music 
vhich has come on America there has 
een a tendency to hail us as the most 
musical of nations. We have more and 
p better concerts than any country in 
Europe. We have become the musicians’ 
paradise, but we are not yet musical. 
“It is nonsense,” Mr. Levitzki says, “to 
retend that overnight we have de- 
eloped a musical consciousness. It is 
pcg yes, but it is not yet here. We 
‘re not the most musical of nations be- 
-ause all the artists are here. They 
‘ave come through force of circum- 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI 
A Sketch of the Gifted Pianist, Made by Gordon Bryant 


stances because America is the only 
normal, settled placed in the world to- 
day. It is the only place where they 
can work and not starve. If Berlin or 
Paris or Vienna could pay them the 
prices America does, they would not 
come here. It is not the force of our 
great musical appreciation that draws 
them.” 

Mr. Levitzki holds that before we can 
become a musical nation, before we can 
make our own music, we must develop 
a musical tradition. “That is a matter 
of generations. It cannot be taught by 
correspondence. It must be bred into 
the consciousness of the people.” The 
great bar to an understanding of music 
here is, Mr. Levitzki believes, the gen- 
eral attitude toward it. It is not an 
essential part of our lives. We maintain 
rather a supercilious attitude. 

“Music to the average American, the 
business man with a smattering of cul- 
ture, is something for women to amuse 
themselves with. We have a complex 
on manliness, and music is an effeminate 
taste. It is a very widespread doctrine 
of the American Credo. It is prevalent 
not only among average people but even 
among those who are supposed to be 
educated. In colleges it is difficult for 
a boy to specialize in music. It means 
continual bullying and teasing from the 
other boys. It isn’t a virile occupation 
for a college man. With all that to 
contend against one has to be very 
brave and sincere to adopt music as a 














profession. It is a hard struggle and 
I know lots of people who have gone 
under in it.” 


Has Faith in Music Here 


There is, however, youthful optimism 
in Mischa Levitzki despite his serious- 
ness and his aloof contemplation of the 
American scene. He is not hopeless 
about the cause of American music. He 
believes it will come, but it will take a 
long time. It will develop as the new 
movement in American literature and 
poetry has developed, slowly, on firm 
foundations, and like it will come to an 
apparently sudden fruition. “Intellectu- 
ally we have accomplished something in 
America,” he says. “We have achieved 
an American school. We have produced 
some things which will live and others 
which are decidedly worth while. And 
they are American. They are not mere 
echoes of a European culture. That, I 
think, is the way the new music will 
come. And like it, I think, it will come 
out of the West. Great music has never 
come from the cities. Life is too com- 
plex and worried in a metropolis. The 
West is, after all, America, the great 
open spaces that we boast about. The 
East has the European decadence. The 
West, in time, will give us music as it 
has given us poetry. It will be slower, 
for first we must develop a national con- 
sciousness, but I think it will come. 

“Before a country can produce music 
































Mischa Levitzki, After His First Concert in Havana, with S. Jay Kaufman and a Group 
of Friends. At the Right, the Pianist and His Manager, Daniel Mayer, Take Advantage 
of Cuban Amenities and Offer a Toast to Prohibition 


Up to America 
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of its own and appreciate it, it must 
know all music. That is the problem in 
America—to develop musical apprecia- 
tion. That is what the artists who are 
here can do. Some of them are con- 
scious of it, some oblivious. If they but 
knew it, their program-making may de- 
termine the future of music in America. 


Types of Program-Makers 


“There are of course two distinct 
groups in program-making. There are 
those who are determined to educate the 
public and give heavy, serious programs. 
The result is that their concerts are too 
often empty. And there are those who 
believe in letting the public have what 
it wants, even if it doesn’t know its own 
tastes. Their concerts are too often full. 
But in everything there must be a golden 
mean. A program, I think, should have 
at least two great, serious works—the 
rest can be lighter, more popular, but 
it must not be trash. When I hear some 
of the songs that are sung and the music 
that is played at concerts, it really hurts 
me. I don’t think pianists are as guilty 
in this respect as singers and violinists. 
Of course, it isn’t entirely their fault. 
The piano répertoire is so large that 
they have enough good music to play.” 

When the pianist wants to play mod- 
ern music, he has a more difficult time. 
Modern composers are experimenting 
with orchestration, they are writing for 
the orchestras, or if not for chamber 
musie or choral groups. They are not 
satisfied with a single’ instrument. 
“Even some of the best of modern com- 
posers write inferior piano music,” Mr. 
Levitzki says. “I hear their works at 
the symphony concerts, and they are 
sometimes stupendous. I turn to their 
piano music and it is worthless. So I 
play classical programs. That is one of 
the reasons that I have been branded as 
a musical reactionary.” 


Not a Reactionary 


Mr. Levitzki protests he is not a re- 
actionary. He is just very young. A 
curious explanation for being termed a 
reactionary, but, as he explains it, plaus- 
ible. “You see,” he says, a bit embar- 
rassed, “I began to play in public when 
I was very young. Of course I didn’t 
have a large répertoire. I have spent 
the time since in mastering the great 
works for the piano, and I don’t know 
them all yet. I have to know those be- 
fore I can start experimenting, don’t I? 
And I have so little time to practise. 
You see, a violinist always has his fiddle 
and a singer his voice, and they are the 
same fiddle and the same voice, even on 
the road. But I have all I can do to 
carry two concert piatios with me, with- 
out dragging a third back and forth to 
the hotels to practise on. So the only 
time I really get to practise is in the 
summer in the country. And then I 
compose a little, but just to amuse my- 
self. I’m not a composer; I think one 
career is about all you can manage in a 
lifetime. And then I want to dance and 
swim and play tennis too. It is diffi- 
cult, you see.” 

It is difficult to be young and famous 
and modest at the same time. And 
Mischa Levitzki is very polite and amen- 
able. He has none of the brusqueness 
and ruthlessness of what we have labeled 
the artistic temperament. But he has 
found a solution of his problems and a 
motto for his life and work, a good one, 
out of Horace: “The Golden Mean.” 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 


Rochester Philharmonic to Play in New 
York 


The Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra will visit New York for the first 
time this season. A concert is scheduled 
for April 7 in Carnegie Hall, and the 
conductor will be Albert Coates. Mr. 
Coates, who is well known to New York 
music-lovers through his appearances 
with the New York Symphony, began a 
three months’ engagement as conductor 
of the Rochester Philharmonic on Jan. 
16. During his stay in Rochester he will 
direct a class for conductors at the East- 
man school. The Rochester Philhar- 
monic, which was organized last year by 
George Eastman, was conducted earlier 
in the season by Eugene Goossens, the 
English composer and conductor. Mr. 
Goossens will return again next season 
for a few months. Vladimir Shavitch 
took over the orchestra at the end of 
Mr. Goossens’ engagement, and was ac- 
tive until the arrival of Mr. Coates. 
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The’ Chiropean Club Meets 





Brooklyn Organization Hears Addresses by John C. Freund 
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HE aristocratic Chiropean Club of 

Brooklyn had a largely attended 
meeting at the Pouch Mansion on 
Thursday, Jan. 17. The guests of honor 
were introduced by Mrs. Frank Kendall 
Perkins, the president. 

Miss Jeannette Dalton played the 
Dvorak-Kreisler “Slavonic Fantasie.” 


Mrs. Edgar P. Foster, the chairman 
of the Committee on Music and Drama, 
then presented Mr. John C. Freund, the 
editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA, who spoke 
on his well-known theme, “What Music 
Can Do For Us.” Mr. Freund received 
a warm welcome. 

In spite of his physical disability, he 
entertained the audience for half an 
hour by comparing musical conditions 
half a century ago with those of the 
present day. 

He made a strong plea for the intro- 
duction of proper music into the public 
schools. We had to begin there. 

He then went into the question of what 
music can do for us by showing how 
it can help still the unrest of labor by 
its introduction into the factory life; 
how it can help Americanize the alien 
population; how it helps in the home, 
the office—in fact, there is scarcely any 
human activity where it cannot be of 
assistance. 

He made an urgent plea to the mem- 
bers of the club to regard the world 
situation as women’s great opportunity. 
Through their idealism we may hope 
for a reconstruction which will put con- 
ditions an a more equable and sound 
basis. 

There is a great struggle at the pres- 
ent time for social justice, but unless 
that struggle is properly directed it may 
lead to such chaos as we have seen in 
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and Bennett Kilpack 
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Russia and parts of Central Europe. 
It threatens even conservative England. 

After Mr. Freund had finished, Mrs. 
Edgar Foster, Mrs. Edward Schmitz 
and Mrs. Louis Vogel, Jr., sang 
Matthews’ “Sweet and Low” and Hun- 
tington Woodman’s “The Night has a 
Thousand Eyes.” Three violin solos by 
Miss Dalton, by Vieuxtemps, Franz Ries 
and Wieniawski, followed. 

A very interesting feature of the after- 
noon was an address by Bennett Kilpack 
of the Brooklyn Institute on the non- 
professional theater and its service to 
the community. 

Mr. Kilpack started in by stating that 
he had not used the word “amateur” for 
the reason that it represented in the 
public mind something inferior; whereas 
the non-professional theater, especially 
as we know it as the “Little Theater,” 
was growing all over the country, as 
those who are interested in the drama 
have found that they cannot get out 
their productions through the regular 
theatrical channels; and so they have 
with their various organizations and 
guilds gone in for productions at the 
“Little Theater,” of which there are 
more and more being established all 
over the country, some of them ranging 
in individual cost from $25,000 to $50,- 
000 and others, as in Los Angeles, cost- 
ing $250,000. 

It is these “Little Theaters” which 
really maintain our drama on a high 
plane. 

Mr. Kilpack’s entertaining and _ in- 
forming address received careful atten- 
tion and generous applause. 

The afternoon was concluded by the 
ladies who sang Wells’ “Mulberry Tree” 
and Marzo’s “Laughter Land.” 

Amelia Gray-Clarke was the musical 
director and capable accompanist. 





Curtis Bill Proposing Increase in 
Admission Taxes Arouses Fierce Storm 
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[Continued from page 1] 





means for its payment before enactment 
of the proposed adjusted compensation 
legislation. 


Provisions of the Measure 


The Curtis plan, releasing all taxes on 
amusement admissions up to twenty-five 
cents, but heavily mcreasing the taxes 
on admissions above that price, it is esti- 
mated by Senator Curtis, would raise at 
least $80,000,000 a year. This, in the 
opinion of bonus advocates, would be 
sufficient to meet all contemplated pay- 
ments. 

Senator Curtis’ plan for taxation of 
admissions is as follows: 

1. A flat tax of five cents on each 
twenty-five cents paid in admission fees 
to amusements on tickets costing less 
than $1 (present tax, ten per cent). 

2. A flat tax of twenty-five cents on 
each dollar or fraction thereof paid for 
theater tickets costing $1 or more (pres- 
ent tax, ten per cent). 

3. A tax of ten per cent on commis- 
sions paid hotels or theatrical agencies 
for amusement tickets (present tax, 
five per cent). 

4. A tax of twenty per cent on prices 
paid for “permanent boxes” at grand 
opera, horse shows, and the like (pres- 
ent tax, ten per cent). 

5. A tax of twenty per cent on “cover 
or table charges” at cabarets and roof 
gardens (present tax, ten per cent). 

6. A tax of twenty per cent on mem- 
bership fees paid sporting clubs in ex- 
cess of $10 (existing tax, ten per cent). 





WANTED—Position as Piano Teacher in Private 





Day School in New York City. Successful, experi- 
enced teacher. Children from 6 to 16 years a spe- 
cialty. Box G. A., Musical America. 

Attractive Large Studio in West 75th Street. Part 
time. For practice or teaching. New Steinway 


parlor grand. $.75 an hour. Call Pndicott 0479. 


ARRANGER 


Orchestrations for small or large orchestra, also 
for phonographs, any combination desired. Piano 
and vocal settings for songs, etc., by amateur 
composers a specialty. 
CARL F. WILLIAMS 
701 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
(Room 801) 











TENET 


The bill specifically provides that “the 
money paid in under this act shall be 
set aside in the treasury as a special 
fund to meet the obligations and the 
cost of preparation and distribution of 
payments required under the adjusted 
compensation act, provided the adjusted 


compensation act becomes a law by 
March 4, 1925.” If the bonus bill 
should fail of enactment the fund 
amassed through the admissions tax 


would be turned into the regular treas- 
ury channels. 

“My proposal for raising revenues to 
pay the bonus, I think, will meet every 
objection raised against the bonus,” said 
Senator Curtis to a representative of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. “It would specifi- 
cally provide a means of paying adjusted 
compensation, and it was lack of such a 
provision that caused the late President 
Harding to veto the bill passed by the 
last Congress.” 





-— Theatres under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeldg— 


Rivoli Theatre 


Broadway at 49th Street 


THOMAS MEIGHAN 


in “PIED PIPER MALONE” 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON 
A Paramount Picture 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


Rialto Theatre 


Broadway at 42d Street 
“FLAMING BARRIERS” 


A George Melford Production with 
Jacqueline Logan-Antonio Moreno 
and Walter Hiers 
A Paramount Picture 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 

Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL “Subway to Door” 


_Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, Jan. 27 
Largest and Most Beautiful Motion Picture Palace 
ROBERT Z. LEONARD Presents 
MAE MURRAY 
in “FASHION ROW” 

The Capitol’s Famous Program with 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
David Mendoza, Conductor 
JULIA GLASS, Soloist 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
With Mile. GAMB'ARELLI, Ballerina and 
Ballet Mistress 
CAPITOL SINGERS 
Presentations by Rothafel 














Broadway at 51st St. 











Producing Managers Protest Bill 


The answer of the theaters to Senator 
Curtis’ proposal was furnished in a 
forceful and convincing manner by Au- 
gustus Thomas, of the New York Pro- 
ducing Managers’ Association, who ap- 
peared before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which is framing the 
revised tax bill. The committee by 
unanimous consent suspended its rule 
allowing fifteen minutes to each witness, 
and Mr. Thomas was requested to pro- 
ceed. Chairman Green expressed to him 
the thanks of the committee for “putting 
his plea on such a high plane, and ap- 
parently with no attempt to put for- 
ward the pecuniary interests of those 
you represent.” 

Mr. Thomas replied that it could 
scarcely be called a pecuniary interest 
of the theater managers, and that he was 
speaking largely for the people through- 
out the cduntry who are being deprived 
of theatrical and musical performances 
largely through the working of the pres- 
ent tax. He said that the number of 
houses throughout the country in which 
the spoken drama exclusively was pro- 
duced had decreased during the past 
three years from approximately 4,000 to 
nearly 300. This condition, he explained, 
was confined largely to the smaller cities 
of the country and affected the nation 
at large far more than the larger cities. 


Destroying Drama,” Says 


Augustus Thomas 


“Taxes 


“T am here,” continued Mr. Thomas, 
“to ask the committee to accept the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Mellon to remove 
the theater admissions tax. I should be 
here if the secretary had not requested 
it. It does not belong in this act. Na- 
tional life and expression are dependent 
upon the arts. This tax, put upon the 
theaters at the instigation of the govern- 
ment, is not only impairing the drama, 
it is destroying it.” 

Mr. Thomas explained the imposition 
of the theater admissions tax and the 
increase in railroad rates left as a relic 
of the war had made inroads in the 
number of companies that could tour the 
country with the result that sixty-six 
per cent of the theaters, where the 
spoken drama was produced, have had 
to close and seventy-five per cent of the 
districts in the smaller cities have been 
deprived of legitimate theaters. “So 
when, in three years, you crush sixty- 
six per cent of the small theaters and 
take out seventy-five per cent of the 
districts, you sterilize the emotions of 


the people. You may suppress the wo» 4 
but you cannot suppress the idea.” 

Mr. Thomas said he represented, ; 
addition to the Producing Manag »: 
Association, the International The: t¢, 
Managers’ Association, the Ameri ay 
Dramatists, the Actors’ Equity Ass: 
tion and other organizations. 

Inquiry from a number of leaders ; 
both Senate and House indicated ¢ js; 
there is no definite sentiment in eit ,, 
house favoring the Curtis plan of 
creased admissions tax, the sugges 
being made that the proposal savy»ys 
strongly of making a single source 
revenue carry the entire bonus bur 
Several members of the Senate are cut. 
spoken in opposing the plan, and «} 
prediction is made that, as it stands 4; 
present, the Curtis scheme has \ 


little chance of enactment into law. 
mo. BD 


Musical Managers Oppose Levie 


The sentiment of various New York 
organizations sponsoring musical ]} 
ascertained early 


formances, as 
week, was emphatically against ‘th 
Curtis bill. The National Musica! 


Managers’ Association, at its last meet- 
ing passed a resolution indorsing the 
Mellon tax plan as it stands. “This, of 
course, means a reduction in taxatio. 
and no bonus,” remarked George Engles 
president of the organization, whe 
asked for his views on Senator Curtis 
proposal, “and therefore the attitude of 
the Association is definite. By this 
resolution it has ranged itself in op- 
position to this new plan.” . 
Several New York managers blunt! 
described the proposal to increase the 
taxes as preposterous. Mingled with this 
indignation was an amused scepticism a: 
to the prospects of the Curtis Bill’ 
passing the Congressional committee. 


Protest Against Instrument Tax 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 19.—The five p: 
cent jewelry tax provided by the Mello: 
bill was protested at the hearings bi 
fort the Ways and Means Committee « 
Jan, 15, by Alfred Smith of the Musi 
Industries Chamber of Commerce. This 
will be levied also upon musical instru- 
ments, said Mr. Smith, in the manufac- 
ture of which silver, gold or ivory aré 
used. He characterized this a tax upon 
education, as according to his estimate, 
about half of all musical instruments 
are used by children. 





Warren Storey Smith Is 
Critic of Boston “Post,’’ 
Succeeding Olin Downes 


Warren Storey Smith 


Boston, Jan. 21.—Warren Storey 
Smith has taken up his new duties as 


music critic of the Boston Post, succeed- 
ing Olin Downes, recently appointed to 
the New York Times. Mr. Smith is 
a capable musician, was educated in this 
city and at present teaches harmony at 
the New England Conservatory. He also 
taught piano in the Faelton School and 
harmony at the Boston Conservatory. 
Previous to assuming his new position, 
he was assistant to H. T. Parker, music 
editor of the Boston Transcript. His 
music criticisms and analysis of new 
works were features of the Transcript’s 
daily music page. Mr. Smith has 
achieved success as a composer of songs, 





his setting “A Caravan from China 
Comes” being acclaimed as a work of 
much merit. W. J. PARKER. 





Federation Offers Prize for Essay 


“The National Federation of Music 
Clubs as a Constructive Force 
America” is the subject of an essa) 
competition announced for club presi- 
dents by the Federation. Essays must 
be sent in before May 1, and the winne! 
will receive a prize of $100. 





Georges Enesco will appear in th 
triple capacity of conductor, compose! 
and violinist in a pair of concerts with 
the Cleveland Orchestra on Feb. 21 and 
23. The program will include his “Rou- 
manian” Rhapsody, his Symphony in § 
and the Brahms Violin Concerto. Mr 
Enesco will play in Indianapolis under 
of the Mannerchor on 


the auspices 
Feb. 24. 

All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA 
enpyrighted and may be _ reproduced 


when proper credit is given. 
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Music Used as Anaesthetic in 
Eye Operation 


HICAGO, Jan. 19.—Violin music 
J was used as an anaesthetic, it 
is believed for the first time in the 
history of surgery, in an operation 
performed on the eye of Mrs. Irene 
Veazell by Dr. Henry J. Schireson 
in this city yesterday, when a vio- 
linist played Beethoven’s “Kreut- 
zer” Sonata, Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” and other music as the 
operation proceeded. A local an 
aesthetic could not be used, as the 
patient was suffering from malig- 
nant odema of the eye. Mrs. Vea 
zell is unusually fond of music and 
susceptible to its influence, and 
when asked if she felt any pain, 
replied, “Not in the least. The 
music is beautiful.” 
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Do We Get Too Much Beethoven ?—What 
Aldrich Says—Why Henderson Enjoyed 
Himself—That Projected Censorship— 
Why the Ballet and Artists Wear Heavy 
Clothes in Germany—Auer on Tosca- 
nini—G. P. Huntley Explains Why 
Leading Australian Cities Receive Art- 
ists Differently—Rosenthal Continues 
to Triumph—D’Alvarez as Scheher- 
ezade—Van Hoogstraten Gains Friends 
—Gatti-Casazza tthe Aristocrat—A 
Negro Jewish Cantor—Artists Who Can’t 
Act and Artists Who Can’t Sing—Scotti 
Originally Destined for the Church— 
Irvin S. Cobb Tells a Good Story— 
Alfred Hertz on American Talent— 
The Imaginative French—How Queena 
Mario Put One Over on a Leading New 
York Daily—A Little Typist Makes a 
Sensation in London—Gov. Smith as a 
Music Lover—How Some Singing May 
Incite to Murder. 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

You may recall that I mentioned some 
time ago that the subscribers to the sym- 
phony concerts in Minneapolis thought 
their distinguished conductor, Verbrug- 
ghen, had given them too big a dose of 
Beethoven. At various times before that 
I had ventured very mildly to express 
my opinion that everything Beethoven 
wrote was not of the highest order. This 
produced several very rude letters, in 
one of which it was suggested that I was 
nothing but an old fool. 

It was, therefore, with a deal of satis- 
faction that I noticed in a Sunday issue 
of the New York Times a fine essay by 
the veteran Aldrich, who, you know, is 
about to retire, bearing on this very 
subject. In writing of the neglected 
works of Beethoven, he considers that 
they have been in large part neglected 
because they deserved to be. Even so 
great a creator as Beethoven, says Ald- 
rich, created much that is unworthy of 
his genius, that doesn’t represent his 
real self, and whose performance today 
does no service to his fame. 

Finally, it is hardly too much to say— 
nor does saying it diminish in the least 
the stature of him about whom it is said 

that at least one-third of Beethoven’s 
work, in number of pieces if not in 
ictual extent of printed pages, is dead 
ind buried and will repay exhumation 

nobody. 

And there you.are. 

* * * 

We are like the Chinese, inclined to 
ancestor worship, so we build up myths 
ad0ut certain historic personages and 
hus mislead the rising generation as to 
ne real character and the true value of 
‘he work of the persons described in the 
Nistories. 

It is so with Beethoven. Undoubtedly 
“tee of the greatest geniuses the world 
fas known, at the same time he did not 
a'ways produce first-class work. 

, Now there are certain conductors and 
others who believe they serve the cause 
of music by giving the people what they 
think the people ought to have. Thus 
‘ney consider it a perfect triumph to 
&ive an entire cycle of Beethoven or an 
entire program of Beethoven, or to ex- 


hume some of his long dead composi- 
tions. If the truth were known, they 
may impose upon the unsophisticated— 
generally the majority—but your true 
music-lover is not misled to consider 
them musical giants because they do 
this, for he knows that they are after 
all only specimens of the musical snob. 

However, even if everything that Bee- 
thoven ever composed were of the high- 
est order of merit, entire programs of 
his works would necessarily become 
wearisome. Variety is the spice of life 
as it is the test of a good dinner. 

So I thank the veteran Aldrich that 
prior to his departure he has left on 
record his opinion with regard to this 
so-called Beethoven revival. It should 
have its effect, for Aldrich has always 
been known as a very conservative, very 
capable and indeed most conscientious 
critic, a man who never in his life con- 
descended to appeal by sensationalism 
or by an endeavor to be “just different.” 

ok OK ok 


How Henderson of the Herald 
have enjoyed himself recently! 

I judge this by reading his review of 
certain concerts at which considerable 
modernist music was given. In one arti- 
cle in which he reviewed the perform- 
ance of Miss Marion Rous, a pianist 
from Baltimore, who gave an illustrated 
lecture which she called “What Next in 
Music? An Anatomy of Modernism,” 
he said that “‘the lady invited considera- 
tion of the fact that powerful agencies 
in the progress of man and art were the 
pineal and pituitary glands, thus achiev- 
ing the glory of connecting music with 
endocrinology. She neglected to inform 
her hearers that the pituitary gland gov- 
erns physical periodicity, for periodicity 
is something which the genuine mod- 
ernistic composer abhors. Her plea in 
the main was the typical one of the 
modernist, namely, that progress can be 
made only by abandoning the old rules 
of form and especially by striking off 
the fetters of what is called ‘tonality.’ ” 

But it was when Henderson went to 
the Composers’ Guild Concert that he 
had an opportunity to dip into his fund 
of satire which has made him the terror 
of various singers, players and com- 
posers. 

In writing of Mr. Varese’s ‘“Octan- 
dre,” described as a flower having eight 
stamens, Henderson said that Varese’s 
work was no flower. It was a peach. It 
cannot be described. It ought not to be. 
Such music must be heard to be appre- 
ciated. It shrieked, it grunted, it chor- 
tled, it mewed, it barked—and it turned 
all the eight instruments into contor- 
tionists. It was not in any key, not even 
in no key. It was just a ribald outbreak 
of noise. Some people laughed, but only 
because they could find no other outlet 
for their feelings. 

However, Varese may console himself 
that the fate of every real musical 
genius is to be crucified by the critics. 

x *#e 


must 


No doubt you know that there is a 
movement on foot with strong backing 
to establish a censorship over books, 
musical and dramatic performances. As 
a protest against the bill, which has been 
introduced in Albany, Senator Magnus 
Johnson from Minnesota had a chance to 
show himself to a large New York audi- 
ence and also to utter a denunciation of 
the would-be censors. 

Now censorship if it could be broad- 
minded, intellectual and exercised by 
people of culture, wouldn’t be such a 
bad thing, but when it is handled by 
persons who are narrow-minded and who 
in their hearts detest anything which 
has any musical or dramatic value be- 
cause they believe all these influences to 
be inimical to the soul’s chances of future 
bliss, there is every reason to oppose its 
establishment. 

To give you an idea how ludicrous the 
attitude is of those who are at present 
advocating the establishment of censor- 
ship, let me tell you that a certain movie 
has recently come up before the good 
people of Boston. It is based on a play 
by Michael Morton. In the original a 
French girl has a child by an American 
soldier, who deserted her. 

Everything went well during the week 
till it came to Sunday. Then the State 
interfered. The State insisted that in 
the Sunday performance the _ soldier 
must marry the girl before he ran away 
and thus preserve the high moral tone 
necessary for Sunday in Boston. So dur- 
ing six days of the week Boston will be 
able to see this movie in the original, 
but on Sunday they will have to see it 
altered so as to conform to Boston’s 
idea of what is moral and unobjection- 
able, but, of course, only on Sunday. 

Anyway, if such a censorship is estab- 
lished in the good city of New York and 
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Viafora's Pen Studies of Celebrities 


UVLO UDE POET TDAH 





When Merle Aleock Made Her Début This Season with the Metropolitan Opera Company 


as “Beppe” in the Revival of “L’Amico Fritz,” 
Vocations of Song and (Silent) Violin Playing. 


She Had to Combine the Difficult 
The Critical Fraternity Agreed That 


the American Contralto Acquitted Herself Famously in This Double Capacity. In 
Her First Season the Singer Has Also Been Heard in Works as Various as “Parsifal, 


9 


‘“Rosenkavalier” and “Fedora.” 
Her Engagement at the Opera 


She Will Again Make Concert Appearances After 





is let loose on some of the operas, espe- 
cially certain of the Wagner works, do 
you realize what is going to happen? 

They would probably insist on a mar- 
riage service being performed over La 
Traviata before she passes out. 

* * * 

Samuel Insull, President of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Association, in a pub- 
lic address the other day in the Windy 
City before the American Civic Music 
Association, declared that the picture 
of the tired business man as a drowsy, 
unwilling escort of his wife at the opera 
is a myth. He might have added that 
when there is a ballet of pretty girls in 
the opera, the busy business man is not 
tired. If he is, he wakes up as soon as 
the various twinkletoes come on to the 
stage. 

BS * ok 

A deal of trouble has developed in 
Germany, especially in Munich. It seems 
not only the ballet came on in petticoats, 
but some of the ladies in the opera ap- 
peared in heavy robes, especially the 
lady who had the role of Salomé and 
declined to take off anything, even in the 
dance of the seven veils. So the audi- 
ence howled the poor creature off the 
stage. 

The director explained that it was not 
a moral wave, but a case of absolute 
necessity which resulted from the fact 
that the management could not afford 
enough coal to heat the stage properly, 
so everybody had to go on, never mind 
what the roéle, with all the clothes they 


had. This pacified the opera-going pub- 
lic. Thus, when “Tannhiduser” was 
given, Venus, though ensconced on her 


pearly shell, was fully dressed, and very 
varmly dressed. There was no protest. 

How this situation must have appealed 
to the dear, good lady who was so mod- 
est that she put pants on the legs of her 
piano. 

* * + 

Forgot to tell you that the illustrious 
Leopold Auer in his book expresses about 
the same sentiments which exposed me 
to a certain amount of unkindly criticism 
when I wrote that I did not agree with 
Toseanini’s conducting of the “Meister- 
singer,” though I admitted that Tosca- 
nini was a genius. 

Auer says the exaggerated conception 
of nuances and the accelefated tempi in 
the prelude to the “Meistersinger” did 
not appeal to him, and that he had never 
heard the score of Wagner conducted in 
this fashion by Hans Richter, Gustav 
Mahler, Artur Nikisch or Felix Mottl. 

There is another point in Auer’s book 
which is worthy of careful attention. In 
referring to the number of young people 
who make their appearance at concerts 
and recitals and do not get anywhere, 
he gives as the reason that their débuts 
are premature, made under economic 
pressure. Thus if we want to see Amer- 


ican artists come to the front we must 
give the younger generation an oppor- 
tunity to study with good teachers at a 
minimum cost or free of charge. If they 
did this, we should soon develop a gen- 
eration of artists second to none. 
* 2k * 

Artists who have been to Australia 
have on their return expressed them- 
selves unable to account for the great 


difference in the receptions accorded 
them in the leading cities. In one place 
they would be received with acclaim, 


with a fine crowded house, while in an- 
other they would get scarcely any atten- 
tion whatever. How could this be? 

G. P. Huntley, a very clever actor, 
who has just made a phenomenal suc- 
cess as Lord Grenham in “Aren’t We 
All?” gives us the reason. He tells us 
that in Australia local pride has a great 
deal to do with the success or failure of 
any performance. Melbourne seems to 
have an unwritten law prohibiting it 
from laughing at anything which has 
been laughed at by its rival, Sydney, 
while Adelaide makes certain reserva- 
tions before laughing at the things 
which amuse either Melbourne or Syd- 
ney. So if an artist has been well re- 
ceived in Melbourne, it would mean that 
Sydney would have no use for that art- 
ist, or if well received in Sydney, it 
would mean that Adelaide would show 
him a cold shoulder. 

Funny world! 

* * * 

Moriz Rosenthal continues his series 
of triumphs. In fact, his vogue has be- 
come so strong that it looks as if this 
would be the most successful season he 
ever had in this country. Perhaps it is 
because there are now more people to 
appreciate his art. Perhaps also Herr 
Moriz’s art has grown and so has a 
wider appeal. 

* * Ox 

Had an opportunity to meet that noted 
contralto and artist, Marguerite D’AI- 
varez, by birth a Peruvian of ancient 
and aristocratic family. A very remark- 
able woman! The President and Mrs. 
Coolidge have requested her to sing at 
the White House the latter part of 
February. 

After she has given her New York 
recital this month, she will go to Florida, 
where, would you believe, in order to 
have sufficient esthetic nourishment, she 
has invested in a grapefruit and orange 
plantation in Orlando. 

Her career has been a very romantic 
one, and when she starts to tell you part 
of it, you feel as if Scheherezade were 
reciting something from “The Arabian 
Nights.” 

* * * 

At a dinner given by Chamberlain 

Berolzheimer, I happened to sit by the 
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side of Adolph Lewisohn, the multi- 


cere thee et 


millionaire. He asked me what I thought 
of Van Hoogstraten. It was a leading 
question. 


Incidentally, it may be well to say 
that this talented conductor appears to 
be winning friends all the time. He has 
a very agreeable personality, which some 
other conductors in the past have lacked 
and so have failed to attract the women, 
who are the main supporters of sym- 
phonic orchestras, as nobody knows bet- 
ter than Stokowski of Philadelphia. 


* * * 


Perhaps you read that a certain Ital- 
lian Count had left in a safe behind a 
chapel in the family castle near Rome 
wonderful hidden treasures, consisting 
of gold coins, diamonds, pearls and em- 
eralds amounting to millions. The 
Count has a relative in this country by 
name Giulio Gatti-Casazza, the esteemed 
general director of the Metropolitan. 
The discovery of the wealth of his rela- 
tive, however, has not disturbed Gatti, 
for the reason that he has accumulated 
enough himself to be able to buy all the 
books on heraldry, ancient armor, be- 
sides all the silver and gold rarities that 
heart can desire. The relationship will 
perhaps give a reason, not only for 
Gatti’s scholarship and culture, but for 
his very dignified, aristocratic manner. 

It’s in the blood. 


* * * 


Perhaps you wouldn’t believe it, but 
a Negro has been fascinating the section 
of New York known as Harlem with his 
authoritative singing of Hebrew melo- 
dies. This colored man, Thomas La Rue, 
is a full-fledged Jewish cantor. His 
audiences, co-religionists, appear to be 
delighted with his interpretations of 
their traditional music. 


* * * 


The return of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
to the Metropolitan répertoire apropos 
of the presence here of the composer, 
Montemezzi, gave Deems Taylor, the 
brilliant critic of the New York World, 
an opportunity to claim that the Metro- 
politan Company today does not number 
among its members a single baritone 
capable of giving a fully adequate per- 
formance of the réle of Manfredo. 

Friend Deems then goes on to discuss 
a number of the artists at the Met., call- 
ing attention to the fact that while some 
can sing, they can’t act, while others 
who can act can’t sing. 

This brings up the old controversy re- 
garding opera. As we _ know, Mary 
Garden says she is not a singer. She is 
a creator and interpreter of réles. As 
we also know, our good fried, Scotti, 
says he is not a singer. He is an artist, 
because he acts as well as sings. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why so 
many fine singers are deficient in power 
of dramatic expression arises from the 
fact that when they come out they are 
acclaimed by reason of their voice, while 
their lack of dramatic ability is more 
or less forgiven by reason of their beau- 
tiful singing. 

On the other hand, with some of the 
nations, particularly the French, if a 
man 1s a splendid artist in the sense of 
being a fine actor and interpreter of 
character, they do not expect him at the 
same time to be a great singer. 

Primarily, of course, people go to the 
opera to hear music and are, therefore, 
willing to condone a great deal in the 
way of inability to give full dramatic 
expression to a réle on the part of a 
fine singer. 

On the other hand, even we here ap- 
preciate a great artist, even though he 
has not much voice left. An example 
of this is Adamo Didur, an artist of the 
first rank, who once had a fine bass voice. 
so they tell me. Unfortunately, that has 
largely disappeared. Yet, as he showed 
when he replaced another artist in 
‘“‘Habanera” the other night, he is so 
full of dramatic force that he made the 
people forget his vocal shortcomings. 

Writing of Scotti, reminds me to tell] 
you that when he was asked whether he 
sang from the throat or the chest. he 
said, “Neither. I sing from my head.” 
pointing to his brain; “that never gets 
hoarse.” 

If you had been sufficiently intimate 
with the great Scarpia and Iago to be 
with him at times when he is in a re- 
served mood, you would note there is a 
quiet, almost sanctified tone to his facial 
expression. This arises from the fact 


that he was originally destined for the 
Church and not for the stage. 


* * * 


If you read the Sun and Globe every 
evening as I do, you no doubt have come 
across “favorite stories’ by Irvin S. 
Cobb. Having to write one every day, 
some of them are chestnuts, but occa- 
sionally he gets off a good one. 

He told one the other day apropos of 
the début of Heifetz at Carnegie Hall 
before a tremendous audience. In a box 
sat Godowsky, the pianist and composer, 
and with him was a certain distin- 
guished violinist. It soon became evi- 
dent that in this newcomer, Heifetz, was 


an artist who would make the world at 


large happier for his playing, but by 
the same token would fill the souls of a 
good many rival violinists with the pea- 
green essence of envy. 

Almost immediately the famous per- 
former who had accompanied Godowsky 
was in a profuse perspiration. He took 
out a handkerchief and applied it vigor- 
ously to his streaming face. 


“Heavens,” he remarked under his 
breath, “it’s frightfully hot here to- 
night!” 


“So?” said Godowsky. “It’s hot maybe 
for fiddlers but not for pianists.” 

Since this story appeared, everybody 
is crazy to know who is the violinist who 
was with Godowsky that night. 


* * * 


In spite of all rumors to the effect 
that his time was up with the symphony 
orchestra in San Francisco, Alfred 
Hertz appears to be pretty well tied to 
his job. This speaks well for the com- 
mon sense as well as the power of ap- 
preciation of the San Francisco music- 
lovers, for Hertz is undoubtedly one of 
the best conductors that ever came to us. 
What with Toscanini and Polacco when 
he was at the Metropolitan, he never got 
his full due. 

Recently Hertz came out with an in- 
terview in which he said that the time 
was ripe for a new Messiah of music 
and he might arise in America. “There 
are today,” said Hertz, “many compos- 
ers who are almost geniuses, but Rich- 
ard Strauss is the most recent to be ac- 
corded universally the name of genius.” 

The reason Alfred gave for his belief 
that the new genius might arise in this 
country was that in the amalgamation 
of artistic influences from everywhere 
the native composer can profit by all the 
trends of the Old World. He was good 
enough to add that in spite of the inten- 
sified commercialism of America, many 
compositions by Americans are calm and 
idealistic. 

Evidently Alfred is in good health. 


* * * 


The French are not only impression- 
able, but a highly imaginative people. 
I say this apropos of a story that has 
recently come from Paris by way of the 
theatrical paper, “Comoedia.” Perhaps 
you know that among the emissaries we 
have sent over recently to assist in the 
pacification and rehabilitation of Europe 
is a certain General Dawes, known not 
so much for his military prowess as for 
the use of the classic expression, “Hell 
and Maria.” When he was in Chicago, 
the General was one of the generous 
supporters of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. In fact, I believe he was a mem- 
ber of the inner council. How much he 
knows about music or opera is more than 
I can tell you. The mere fact that he 
was connected with the Chicago Opera 
Company, however, gave “Comedia” the 
opportunity to state that the General 
has written operas and musical works. 

“Comoeedia” further states that it is 
most hopeful that a theatrical director 
has been chosen to try to balance the 
German budget, because impresarios 
know more about financial juggling than 
anyone else. “Comeedia” concludes by 
saying that General Dawes possesses the 
requisite qualities for re-establishing 
harmony in a meeting where each player 
is preoccupied with his own score. 

A Parisian newspaper, let me tell you 
incidentally, is always able to be inter- 
esting because if it is short on facts it 
is always long on “imagination.” 

* *~ * 

To look at her sweet and innocent 
little face, especially when she comes on 
the stage as Marguerite in “Faust,” you 
never would have suspected that Queena 
Mario of the Metropolitan put over on a 
New York leading paper one of the most 
extraordinary stunts ever accomplished 
by a young, enterprising and energetic 
aspirant for operatic fame. 

Not having the necessary means to 
pursue her musical education, she de- 
termined to earn the money by news- 
paper work, and so she sent in to the 
aforesaid paper various articles on “the 
care of babies’—not that she had any 


babies of her own or had adopted any, 
but she thought it would prove an at- 
tractive feature. She admits that her 
knowledge of this subject was obtained 
by reading up in the public library on 
the subject. 

The bait took, and so under the name 
of Florence Bryan, milady obtained a 
very fair income by articles informing 
mothers and expectant mothers how to 
rear their offspring. She still further 
added to her income by conducting a 
young woman’s page. She was never 
found out because she never went to the 
office, but always sent her matter in by 
message or mail and had her emolument 
sent her by mail also. 

It was only recently that the afore- 
said paper discovered that its interest- 
ing contributor was in reality Queena 
Mario Tillotson—for that is her full 


name—now a successful star at the 
Metropolitan. 

ok * 
Scene, a crowded concert hall in 
London. 


Audience attracted by the announce- 
ment that certain well-known artists 
would appear. Toward the close there 
came on to the stage a shy, frail little 
Yorkshire girl by the name of Jennie 
Swinn, a typist. She was dressed in a 
home-made cotton frock, which naturally 
made a strong contrast with the beauti- 
ful costumes of the artists who had pre- 
ceded her. At the start she couldn’t 
sing, she was so nervous. Presently her 
voice found itself. 

The result was pandemonium, and 
now England claims that Jennie Swinn 
may rival Jenny Lind on the concert 
stage of the world. 

* * cS 

Talented young Americans do not al- 
ways get away with it in Paris and 
Berlin, as they are reported. Such was 
the experience of Henry Cowell, a young 
American pianist, who had been talking 
a great deal about his new “forearm 
technic.” He gave a recital of his own 
piano compositions. 

Dr. Leopold Schmidt, the well-known 
Berlin critic, wrote about him that as 
long as he presented his “atonal” cre- 
ations with his ten fingers, he disclosed 
himself as a pianist of very moderate 
capacities, with poorly developed wrists. 
In proceeding to thump the piano with 
both fists and elbows, he delivered an 
unintentional criticism of modern music. 
It was only to be wondered, concluded 
Dr. Schmidt, that Mr. Cowell did not 
call to his help still another part of his 
anatomy. Why didn’t he sit down on the 
keys? This might have given the per- 
formance of his compositions _ still 
greater style. 


Poor Cowell! 
He is now in New York! 
cs * * 

Smith, the popular Governor of Ney 
York State, has just given out a list t 
inform his friends, who are many, why 
he cannot go out to dinners. That lis 
shows that he has very often receive: 
invitations for no less than twenty t 
thirty dinners on one single evening 
He has established a rule that he _ wil 
attend nothing except purely Stat 
affairs. 

Of all the organizations that have sen 
invitations to the Governor, only one ha 
been accepted and that was from th 
Albany Community Chorus. You knoy 
the Governor is a singer, and they do sa; 
that when among his old friends an 
chums on the lower East Side, he lift 
his voice in “The Sidewalks of Nev 
York,” there is not a man or woman 11 
that audience who wouldn’t rather hea) 
him than go to hear Gigli or any one o 
the great artists at the Metropolitan 
However, he shows his good sense 1 
helping the Community Chorus. H 
says that he realizes what music means 
especially for the mass. To show you 
that he knows the old songs, he recently 
dubbed the tax reduction scheme of hi: 
political enemies, the Republicans, as a 
“Kathleen Mavourneen,’ because it 
“may be for years and it may be for- 
ever” before it would show any tangibl 


result. 
* * # 


Music does not always soothe the sav- 
age breast, as was shown in a recent 
cablegram to the New York Herald, 
which told of the trial in the Vosges 
Assizes of Xavier Mauffrey, a municipal 
councillor, who shot one of his neighbors, 
Arsene Vuillemard because the latter 
sang a song which displeased him. | 

Mauffrey said that for a long time 
there had been ill feeling between him 
and Vuillemard because the latter per- 
sisted in whistling or singing an old 
election song whenever Mauffrey was 
within hearing distance. One day, when 
Vuillemard started to sing that song 
again, he was cut short by three pistol 
shots, for Mauffrey, goaded to fury at 
hearing that song again, had put him 
out of commission for good. ; 

It is to be hoped that the practice wil! 
not grow, though there are a good many 
people who deserve immediate execution 
when they start to sing, especially if the 


music is futurist, says your 





Miguel Fleta Sails to 
Rest and Fulfill Many 
Engagements in Europe 
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© Underwood é Underwood 
Miguel Fleta, Tenor of the Metropolitan, 
with His Son Miguelino 


Miguel Fleta, the Spanish tenor who 
was received with such enthusiasm in 
this, his first, season at the Metropoli- 
tan, sailed for France on the Paris on 
Jan. 16. Immediately upon landing, 
Mr. Fleta will go to his villa in Nice 
for a short rest and will then be heard 
in special performances of “Carmen” 
and “Rigoletto” at La Scala in Milan 
under Toscanini. Later he will be heard 
in Madrid and may possibly go to 
Buenos Aires for an engagement at the 
Colon, where he has already sung two 
seasons. 





Besides his enthusiasm for his singing, 
Mr. Fleta has another equally strong— 
his four-year-old son Miguelino, with 
whom he spends as much of his time 
as he can spare from rehearsals and 
performances. Miguelino, having al- 
ready led the nomadic life of an artist, 
is something of a linguist, speaking 
Spanish, Italian and French, and during 
the present winter he has also picked 
up a considerable amount of English. 

During his engagement at the Metro- 
politan Mr. Fleta was heard nineteen 
times. He will return next season and 
will be heard in the réles in which he 
established his popularity this season, 
besides a number of new ones. 





Harpists to Meet in Indianapolis for 
Annual Convention 


The fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Harpists will be 
held in Indianapolis on May 4, 5 and 6. 
Louise Schellschmidt Koehne, president 
of the Indiana State Chapter, and Pas- 
quale L. Montani, vice-president of that 
Chapter, have been selected as manager 
of the 1924 convention, and Maret 
Saverne has been appointed correspond 
ing secretary. The board of directors 0 
the Association invites all leading harp 
ists to form an ensemble of harps t 
contribute one number to the progran 
They are also invited to suggest chan 
ber-musie works for harp and other 1 
struments or with voice. 





Samaroff to Play in Middle West 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, will leave f 
the West soon after the first of Februar 
for a series of engagements. She wi 
play in Waterloo, Iowa, on Feb. 8; | 
Des Moines on Feb. 11, in joint recit: 
with Hans Kindler, ’cellist, in Farg 
N. D., on Feb. 13, and in St. Paul « 
Feb. 14. 





Rosa Eaton, soprano, will give he 
first New York recital in Aeolian Ha 
on the afternoon of March 10. 
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HAIL ALTHOUSE ON TOUR 


American Tenor Applauded in Visits to 
Western Cities 

Paul Althouse, tenor, who is one of 
the most popular singers who make an- 
nual visits to cities of the West, is again 
singing on the Pacific Coast with suc- 
cess. Mr. Althouse spent the holidays 
in New York, leaving immediately for 
Bloomington, Ill., where he gave his 
first recital of the year in the Coliseum 
on Jan. 3. He sang in Greeley, Colo., 
on Jan. 7; in Pueblo on Jan. 8, in Grand 
Junction on Jan. 9 and in Salt Lake City 
on Jan. 11. On Jan. 16 he sang in Bell- 
ingham, Wash.; on Jan. 18 in Olympia, 
with engagements in Seattle, Tacoma 
and Vancouver scheduled for Jan. 20, 22 
and 28, respectively. 

Mr. Althouse has been greeted by ca- 
pacity audiences in almost every city 
a has been heartily applauded for the 
beauty of his voice and the virile quality 
of his art. He has been praised for the 
clarity of_his diction, which makes his 
songs in English especially pleasurable. 
He is again accompanied on his tour by 
Rudolph Gruen, whose work, both as 
accompanist and as soloist, has been 
highly appreciated. 





Plan National Federation Junior 
Contests 


The National Federation junior com- 
petitions, the State winners of which 
will be eligible for the Young Artists’ 
Contests at the next Biennial Convention 
at Portland, Ore., in June, 1925, are 
to be held between January and July 
of this year, and between July, 1924, and 
May of next year. The list will include 
tests in piano and violin, elementary and 
advanced, and for sopranos, contraltos, 
tenors, baritones, and singers between 
ten and fifteen years of age. The con- 
test chairman is E. H. Wilcox of Grand 
Forks, N. D. 


Harold Land Sings in Amsterdam, N. Y. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Harold 
Land, baritone, with Edward Harris at 
the piano, gave an interesting program 
in Elks’ Hall on the evening of Jan. 10. 
Mr. Land was given a hearty reception 
for his singing of songs in French, Ital- 
ian and English. He was especially suc- 
cessful in two songs by T. Tertius Noble 
and Loraine Noel Finley, sung for the 
first time. 


Bruce Simonds, pianist, will appear in 
a New York concert of the Composers’ 
Guild on Feb. 6 and will give an Aeolian 
Hall program with another well-known 
artist on March 22. 
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Composing a Luxury, Yes, but Life's Deepest 
Spiritual Necessity for Georges Enesco 


QUENT ELEVATE 
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GEORGES ENESCO 


Rumanian Composer, 


HEN 
was 
lonne 
aris 
symphonic 
“Poeme Roumaine. 

That was how he became a violinist. 
The piece was good, very good, but 
the young prodigy was’ shrewd 
enough to see that composing was 
something of a luxury. 

“If you want to compose,” he says, 
softly, “you have to make your name 
with something else. It isn’t the way to 
fame and money. I became a violinist. 
It helped, but it made things more diffi- 
cult. I couldn’t live it down. All the 
composers would say I was a_ good 
violinist and all the violinists that I was 
a good composer. As for the conductors 
—they grant me ability in any field but 
conducting. Of course, I am really a 
composer. ..perhaps I can make everyone 
but the composers believe it.” 

That was in Europe. Before Enesco 
came to America last year we knew him 
as “the Rumanian composer”. That made 
him very happy. “You don’t know what 
it meant to find that I was one thing 
and that a composer,” he explained; “I 
was so used to protesting that I wasn’t 
really any of the half-dozen things I 
was supposed to be.” ; 

When Enesco came back to America 
this year he brought with him the score 





Georges Enesco 
sixteen, the Co- 
Orchestra in 
played his first 
work, 
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of his first opera, “Oedipus Rex”. It 
was strange, we thought that he had 
never written an opera before. “I always 


wanted to write an opera,” he assured 
“but I never could find anything to 
write about. Most operas are banal. I 
didn’t want to write the music to a 
cheap, worthless book. I wanted to wait 
until I found a great play and one that 
touched me. I thought of ‘Oedipus’ when 
once in Paris, I saw a great actor play 
it. Mounet-Sully in the part moved me 
so that I could never forget the tragedy 
and the character. And at last I have 
finished the opera. Of course, I’ve only 
scored the first act, but I hope to finish 
it soon.” 
The libretto starts two acts before the 


Violinist and Conductor, Who Has Recently Returned to America 


play with the exposition which leads up 
to what is the first act of the Greek 
tragedy. The third act is outside the 
palace of Oedipus in the year of the 
great plague. “You remember, the ter- 


rible plague, everyone dying. The 
funeral corteéges continually pass the 
palace. First there is a_ procession 


bearing the body of a man and then a 
woman and then a little child. We have 
retained the Greek chorus....would you 
like to hear some of it?” 


Plays Fragment of “Oedipus” 


The big, kindly man, jumped _ up, 
found the score and sat down at the 
piano. “This is the beginning of the 
third act....the chorus” and as he 


played he hummed a counter melody, a 
sad, plangent refrain “the first cortege 
comes....”. The music, mournful and yet 
virile, went on. “The chorus again.... 
you see the music of the chorus is based 
on the Greek tetrachord”’, and Enesco 
illustrated its origin in the Greek scale. 
“Now comes the funeral procession of 
the woman.” The ecstasy of the music 
heightened, the chorus echoed the pene- 
trating refrain. And then the child, 
“Tu, petit enfant”, the music was bitter 
and gentle, the accompaniment of the 
chorus reached a higher pitch of rage 
and hopelessness. ““Now Oedipus... .he is 
a baritone of course. You can see the 
general trend of the work. From here 
it goes on with the play. The fourth act 
is at Colonus.” 

Enesco was brought up in the Wag- 
nerian tradition and there is something 
of Wagner in the general scheme of his 
work, but in his music there is a strain 
which is not even European. It is, he 


says, Rumanian, and we must take his 
word for it. 3rahms and Wagner are 
my masters....they always have been. 


I am vlaying the Brahms Concerto with 
the State Symphony. It is great music. 
It means so much to me. For a long time 
I tried to write music like that. I don’t 
any more. The war did it, I think. The 
war made me a Rumanian.” 


The Rumanian Spirit 


Although he was born in Rumania, 
Enesco studied in Vienna and in Paris, 
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where he has lived for many years. He 
became almost a Frenchman. Rumania 


was a delightful country, but so far 
away. “During the war, the misery, the 
hopelessness of those years, made me a 
Rumanian. I discovered the spirit of 
the country. I hope I have been able 
to carry it into my music. I don’t think 
I could help it. The Rumanians are a 
curious people. They are not really 
Western Europeans. There is a strain 
of melancholy in them that is Oriental. 
Even in their gaiety, in their peasant 
songs and their gypsy music there is 
sadness. There is a sense of tragedy 
about the race; it has been brought out 
even more since the war. They cannot 
be entirely happy or gay.” 

Perhaps it was his Rumanian heritage 
that kept Georges Enesco from becoming 
a Frenchman. He has lived in Paris 
for years. He still lives there and yet 
he is not of the French School. “The 
French modernists?” Enesco shrugs his 
shoulders, but not in a Gallic manner, 
“they are my friends. That is the only 
connection I have with them. Some of 
their work is good, some of it too extreme 
for me. Personally I like them very 
much. I am not French; I do not write 
the same kind of music they do, but they 
are my friends.” 

Paris, however, and the French spirit 
had a marked effect on Enesco. “It is 
good for you”, he says, “to have to work 
in Paris. They are so severe in their 
criticism. ..impitoyable....how do you 
say it, relentless. They have a high 
standard and they will not have it 
lowered. You must work at your highest 
speed and even then they are difficult to 
please. It is very good for you. It 
makes you work harder, and when you 
finally please them, it réally means 
something. When they ao you at 
last, you are in the inner circle, you are 
made, but you must keep on ‘working. 
They do not accept you forever. As you 
improve they seem to raise their stand- 
ards. That is why you can work in 
Paris and accomplish something.” 


Works in His Homeland 


Before the war, Paris was enough for 
Enesco. Now he goes back to Rumania 
every summer, to work. He is even 
building a house there. “I live in the 
mountains in the middle of the country. 
It used to be the border, but now, since 
the war, it is the middle. I like to live 
there. It is very beautiful. I feel the 
atmosphere, the traditions of the country 
...-musically, of course, there are no 
traditions or practically none. There are 
the folk-songs—they are very lovely. I 
have based several of my compositions 
on them—they are of the people. There 
has been no definite musical movement, 
as in other countries, no line of com- 
posers. They are just beginning now to 
form what you might call a Rumanian 
school. There are two or three com- 
posers. You have never heard of them 
in America.’ 

They are probably not violinists. 
Versatility, as Georges Enesco decided 
at sixteen, means something. To make 
his name as an infant prodigy was com- 
paratively easy. He was young and 
talented and that is enough. Sut to 
make a name as a full-fledged composer 

that is more difficult. ‘“‘The composer 
is not in the public eye. He has diffi- 
culty enough in getting his works 
played. Even if he conducts them, 
people do not remember him. A soloist 
they remember. He means a definite 
personality to an audience. A composer 
is a little abstract. If a pianist or a 
violinist is a composer, they listen to his 
music sometimes because he is a soloist.” 

But Georges Enesco is still young, and 
still hopeful. He wants some day to make 
people forget that he is a violinist. He 
is a pianist, too, but the public doesn’t 
know it, and he can live it down. Per- 
haps “Oedipus” will help. It will be 
produced in Paris. He doesn’t know 
when. He has three more acts to score. 
Perhaps he can finish it on his American 
tour. If not, he will finish it next sum- 
mer in the cloisters of his mediaeval 
house in Rumania. And then maybe the 
world will be convinced that Enesco, 
violinist-composer-conductor is first of 
all Enesco the composer. At least, 
Georges Enesco hopes so. 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 


William Simmons, baritone, will ap- 
pear in concert with the New York Trio 
at the Hotel Plaza, New York, on 
Feb. 11. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please = 


your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR, } 





A Thrust at “Breath Controllers” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Have you had to close the “Open 
Forum,” because of the torrent of vitu- 
peration that flooded your desk since 
that “interview” with Proschowsky, in 
your issue of Dec. 22? 
Did you run out of innuendo type, hot 


dashes, etc., so that you could not print 
the savage replies to the above article, 
or were they unprintable? 

Probably anonymous anyway, for it 
takes a bold man to sign anything that 
would attempt to refute the trenchant 
statements of Frantz Proschowsky, re- 
ferred to above. 

So, too, it takes courage of a high 
order, a courage inspired by common 
sense in large quantity, to “explode,” 
as does Proschowsky, such _ vocal 
“absurdities” as “voice placing,” “nasal 
resonance,” “registers,” “breath con- 
trol,” and all the other mechanical junk 
that has littered the world of singing, 
and has filled the pages of books on 
“How to Sing,” for the past half cen- 
tury. 

Why, if the singing world, especially 
its teachers and students, were really 
to wake up to the tremendous truths 
in the simple statement, “Singing is 
entirely a matter of hearing,” and that 
other, “We breathe to live, not to sing,” 
nine-tenths of the literature on voice 
production would become as valuable as 
the present German mark, 

Such an awakening would compel 
eighty | cent of the studios to join 
in the disarmament program, and scrap 
their vocal war machines, or rebuild 
them into aeroplanes. For the voice is 
intended by nature to float through the 
air—not to be projected like a missile, 
with thunder(s)ings, breath hissings, 
and explosions. 

The reason why “Open Forum” was 
closed in your Jan. 5 issue is not the 
above-questioned one. No, the exponents 
of the unnatural methods that Pros- 
chowsky “explodes,” received such a 
severe “solar plexus” from this article, 
that they have had all the “Breath Con- 
trol” knocked out of them. And, of 
course, believing that “breath is tone” 
they could not collect enough to “blow 
up As they are recovering, let them 
ponder this question: “Why did Galli- 
Curci, idolized of nations, select Pros- 
chowsky for her voice teacher?” 

Why did she not go to “Sig. Voice 
Placer,” or to “Prof. Breath Control- 
ler”? He is numerous enough, and his 
products are audible—for blocks! In 


the reasons for her choice, there is much 
food for thought—and for action. 

Well, Mr. Proschowsky, “hats off to 
the hero!” But you do not stand utterly 
alone; there are a few, a growing many, 
of us, scattered over this broad land of 
song, that are with you, heart, voice, 
reputation, pocket-book, everything. We 
won’t have to scrap any vocal machines, 
for we have been building aeroplanes all 
along and jeered at for our folly! _ 

But eventually, the jeerers, the voice 
placers, the breath controllers, will join 
you and us in a great procession toward 
more beautiful singing. The march has 


begun! 
Percy A. R. Dow. 
Oakland, Cal., Jan. 12, 1924. 





Breathing Exercises for Singers 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Now and then some writer takes a 
fling at the term “voice-placing,” and 
truthfully says that the voice is some- 
thing that cannot be “put” in a place. 
Nevertheless, the term stands for some- 
thing useful in teaching singing, pro- 
vided that the user understands the 
fundamental principles of voice produc- 
tion. 

In the same way, now and then the 
idea of giving breathing exercises to 
pupils to prepare them for tone emis- 
sion, is criticized. Yet these writers 
will often call attention to the fact that 
although the same apparatus is used, 
the breathing for mere living, and the 
breathing for artistic tone production 
for singing are not the same thing. 

If the ladies and gentlemen of the 
profession in this country who are really 
taking average voices, year after year, 
and in the course of a reasonable period, 
bringing them to a condition where they 
exhibit good, musical quality, over a 
considerable range, and are used with 
ease and comfort by the singer, and 
pleasure to the listener, would get to- 
gether and agree upon a terminology 
to be used in teaching and in discussing 
voice culture, they would make a record 
for themselves, and help younger teach- 
ers and earnest vocal students. 

You cannot get something for nothing 
in voice work, any more than you can 
in other relations in life. A vital tone 
must have some breath pressure, al- 
though resonance has as much to do with 
the vital character of a vocal tone, or 
more, than has breath pressure. Some 
pupils whose sides might perhaps be 
described as “made of brown paper, and 
that wet,” cannot exhibit a tone that 
has vitality, ring, color, expressiveness, 
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Another Mme. Viafora Pupil 
Earns Honors In Europe 


Madeleine Keltie of New York has 
just won a triumph in Milan, at the 
After her successful 
début as Butterfly, and Nedda in 
this young American 
girl was engaged for the San Carlo 
Opera Company at Naples and the 
Royal Theater at Madrid, Spain. 


Keltie states 
that she assigns full credit to her 
Viafora-Ciaparelli, 
with whom she studied for three 


MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- VIAFORA, 
311 West 85th St., New York 
’Phone: Schuyler 4722 
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point, reach, focus, or whatever you may 
choose to call that in a tone which gives 
it power to stir the feelings of the 
listener. Such pupils need some phy- 
sical preparation for singing, and the 
effective use of the singing breath. 

When the breath is really under con- 
trol, the singer does not feel that he 
is “trying” to do anything in particular 
with it. But that blessed condition does 
not often come except through intelli- 
gent use of breathing exercises. 

When pupils have been led to stop 
thinking that upward extension of voice 
is purely a physical matter, and know 
that it is chiefly a matter of thinking 
the pitch and “letting” the voice sound 
it, half their troubles are over. 

FREDERICK W. WODELL. 
Professor of Voice, Converse College. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Jan. 5, 1924. 





The Eastman School and the Ameri- 
can Musician 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Would it be possible for you to clear 
my mind of a haze of incomprehension 
with regard to the Eastman Opera 
School? I have been under the impres- 


sion that Mr. Eastman is anxious to do 
something musically for the American 
people and to that end has expended a 
large sum of money upon his school of 
music and the endowment thereof. 

Now, there are a dozen Americans 
who have had years of experience in the 
world’s greatest opera houses, the Met- 
ropolitan, Covent Garden, Bayreuth, 
Berlin, Vienna, and La Scala, Paris. 
None of these has had a look-in nor, so 
far as I know, was ever even considered 
for the directorship of the Eastman 
opera department. 

I am not a chauvinist. I believe that 
contact with great artists from other 
countries is the best means of developing 
our talent if we have no one at home 
who can do it. But is this the state of 
the case, and has Mr. Eastman chosen 
the greatest among foreign possibilities? 

We have done and are doing al- 
together too much for foreigner-artists 
and are letting our own youths and 
maidens go unheard. MUSICIAN. 

New York City, Jan. 12, 1924. 





Commends Mr. Halperson’s Article 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me, as an enthusiastic reader 
of your unique publication, to express 
to you my appreciation of an article 
which appeared recently in one of your 
issues, from the gifted pen of Maurice 
Halperson, bringing delightful anecdotes 
of the world’s great artists. As a family 
of music-lovers we not only appreciate 
their art, but we love the human side 
of them, and we trust that more such 
articles will appear in your weekly very 
soon. 

Mrs. FANNIE BECKER. 

New York City, Jan. 18, 1924. 





To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


I find MusIcAL AMERICA the greatest 
aid in my opera news and in every way 
it is indispensable. 

MARGARET GOETZ 
Founder of Three Arts Club, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 10, 1924. 





BosTon, Jan. 12.—Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hawley entertained more than 
three-score guests at their winter home 
on Sunday evening at a musicale in 
which a new organ recently installed 
was played by William E. Zeuch, or- 
ganist of the South Congregational 
Church. Herbert Carrick, pianist of 
New York, was also heard with interest, 
and George H. Boynton, tenor, sang two 
groups of songs. We Os © 





COLORADO SPRINGS, COLo., Jan. 12.— 
Alice Nielsen, soprano, gave a delightful 
program in the City Auditorium on the 
evening of Dec. 21. She sang songs by 
Schumann, Brahms, Debussy, Fourdrain 
and others and a group of songs in En- 
glish with much beauty of tone and 
notable artistry. She was applauded by 
a large audience. 


“My Thoughts Are You,” by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and John Steel, has 
won the distinction of being the second 
best seller in the Harold Flammer 
catalog. It has been recorded by the 
Brunswick Company and will be released 
in February. 


Mme. Roemaet Rosanoff 
to Play Famous Cello 














Photo by Mishkin 
Marie Roemaet Rosanoff 


The Stradivarius violoncello known 
as the “Vaslin,” recently acquired at a 
cost of $35,000 by Felix M. Warburg 


through the Rudolph Wurlitzer Com- 
pany, will be played in concert for the 
first time in America by Marie Roemaet 
Rosanoff in her recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Thursday evening, Jan. 24. There 
are only two instruments of this type 
in the United States, the other being 
known as the “Duport.” The “Vaslin” 
has an interesting history, receiving its 
name from a famous Parisian ’cellist 
who acquired it in 1825. 

Mme. Rosanoff began her musical 
education under the direction of her 
father, who was in the diplomatic service 
and an excellent amateur musician. The 
piano and ’cello were her favorite in- 
struments, and under the tutelage of 
Willem Willeke at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art she attained a proficiency that 
won for her the medal of highest honor 
and the Loeb Prize. She went abroad 
in 1920, studying in Paris and Barcelona 
with Pablo Casals, and appeared with 
orchestra in Brussels, Liege and Paris. 
She has given many concerts in America 
and enjoys the unique distinction of 
being the only woman string-player who 
has ever appeared in public with the 
Kneisel Quartet. 





New York Quartet Plays in Indiana, Pa. 


INDIANA, PA., Jan. 19.—The second 
concert in the Conservatory Series at 
the State Normal School was given on 
Friday evening, Jan. 11, by the New 
York String Quartet—Ottokar Cadek, 
first violin; Jaroslav Siskovsky, second 
violin; Ludvik Schwab, viola; and 
Bedrich Vaska, ’cello. A large audience 
was keenly appreciative of a beautiful 
program ranging from Haydn to eo 





Eldon Murray Leads Peoria Orchestra 


PeorRIA, ILL., Jan. 19.—The Peoria 
Civic Orchestra, organized and con- 
ducted by Eldon Murray, violinist, was 
heard recently in a pair of concerts in 
two of the high schools, and, in a pro- 
gram of familiar numbers, showed the 
progress this worthwhile organization 
is making under the able direction of 
Mr. Murray. One of the compositions 
was a Carneval, composed recently by 
the conductor. Other compositions by 
Mr. Murray have been featured in 
recent recitals by him in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and other cities. 





CINCINNATI.—At a recent meeting of 
the Musicians’ Club twenty new mem- 
bers were admitted to the club. Ubert 
Neely, violinist, and Romeo Gorno, pian- 
ist, played Handel’s E Major Sonata.— 
The endowment fund of Mu Phi Epsilon 
Sorority was augmented by the proceeds 


of a recent concert given by Alpha 
Chapter of the Sorority in the audi- 
torium of the Woman’s Club. Among 


those who took part were Fenton Pugh, 
Burnet C. Tuthill, George Leighton, 
Dorothy L. Cohn, Margaret Messinger 
M. Streitmann and Mary Stephan.— 
May Estel Forbes, piano pupil of Fred- 
erick Shailor Evans of the Conservatory 
of Music faculty, gave a program before 
the Hyde Park Music Club at its Christ- 
mas party at the Hyde Park Country 
Club. 
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From Destitution in Odessa to Fame in America 
Is Magic Step Made by Little Shura Cherkassky 
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LEVEN years of age, 
master of the piano; 
over 200 works at his 
finger-ends ; several 
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StH! worth-while composi- 


tions to his credit; 
approved by such virtuosi as Rach- 
maninoff, Hofmann and de Pach- 
mann—it seems rather difficult to 
credit, does it not? Yet all this is 
true of Shura Cherkassky, late of 
Odessa, Russia; now of Baltimore, 
and some day of the world. 

Shura Cherkassky—the name, no less 
than his story, sounds like fiction—was 
born in Odessa eleven years ago, of 
musical parents. His father was a 
teacher in one of the Odessa schools 
until the overturning of things put an 
end to his livelihood. His mother was a 
graduate of the Imperial Conservatory 
in Petrograd and herself had given con- 
certs until ill health prevented. At the 
age of two Shura would run from his 
lullaby-singing nurse and, standing on 
tiptoe, reach the piano keys and repro- 
duce the girl’s tune. Not much later 
than this his mother began teaching him 
to play. Soon he began writing music, 
using furniture, walls or anything else 
that made room for his pencil-marks, 
on which to scribble notes. When he 
was eight he got hold of a notebook and 
in it he wrote a complete little opera, 
words and music. This book, now dog- 
eared, is kept as a precious possession 
by the lad’s father. The words are dis- 
tinctly what would be expected of a 
little boy, but the music is real music— 
the boy spoke in the words, the potential 
artist sang in the music. At the age of 
nine he conducted a symphony orchestra 
in Odessa. 

Shura’s country fell upon evil times, 
and the boy and his people did not escape 
their effects. Poverty of the most ab- 
ject enfolded them. Among the early 
and poignant calamities was the burn- 
ing of the Odessa opera house that had 
meant so many happy hours to the boy. 
Then the pinch grew tighter and the 
wolf crept closer until their own home 
was intimately involved. The furniture 
was used for fuel, piece by piece, yet the 
plano remained. One day that too was 
burned, and the lad’s desolation was 
complete. He had an uncle, Isaac Bloom, 
in Baltimore, away off in America. 
Steps were taken to remove to the land 
of hope and opportunity and food and 
warmth. The lad was undernourished 
and nearly frozen. He had to beat his 
hands together to remove their numb- 
ness before he could manipulate the keys 
on such a piano as was now and then 
available. The Soviet government vigor- 
ously objected to losing a talent such as 
the little fellow was already known to 
be. But mercy conquered and his de- 
parture was permitted. 


Stirs Authorities Here 


. Shortly after his landing in Baltimore, 
Shura was given a hearing before Har- 
old Randolph and Frederick R. Huber of 








Photos by Jeanne Bennett 


On Left: The Right Hand of Shura Cher- 
kassky, Remarkable Boy Pianist; Right: 
A Recent Picture of the Eleven-Year- 
Old Musician 


the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 
At first the boy’s remarkable répertoire 
astonished these authorities. Then they 
pricked up their critical ears—the fact 
that a little boy could play all these 
things was as nothing to the fact that 
anybody, boy or man, could play them 
so well. Rachmaninoff and Hofmann 
heard the little black-haired, pale-faced 
lad. Weary though these masters had 
been by having to listen to hundreds of 
parentally selected “geniuses,” they at 
once “sat up and took notice” when 
Shura played. Rachmaninoff agreed 
under certain conditions to take the boy 
as his pupil, but advised his immediate 
and complete withdrawal from the con- 
cert stage until he should become more 
mature physically. But Hofmann, who 
had himself been removed from the con- 
cert stage at eleven, and who had ever 
since regarded it as a mistake, held out 
for his continuing the public work. Com- 
promising between the conflicting opin- 
ions of two recognized authorities, the 
manager of the boy decided to permit 
him to give two concerts a month, which 
will be enough to give him a musical 
education and also help to keep alive in 
him the enthusiasm for his art. 

And what a distinguished guide has 
been (and still is) the teacher of this 
boy—his own mother! In some techni- 
cal work and in harmony he had a little 
aid from Chernetsky, Geshelin, Calla and 
Molishefsky in Odessa, but in the main 
his mother has imparted to him all the 
piano he knows. In his recitals in Bal- 
timore, New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia he has never repeated a 
selection, except his own composition, 
“Prelude Pathétique,” and that only by 
request. 

Shura has notions whose origin is as 
mysterious as is that of his talent. For 
instance, he will never play in a private 
house for any sort of fee. His perform- 
ance at the White House, when he played 
for the late President Harding and other 
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notables, has been his only deviation to 
this hard-and-fast (and original) rule. 
Likewise, he will not play on any pro- 
gram with anybody else. It is Shura 
Cherkassky’s recital, or he will have 
nothing to do with it. Booked to play at 
Pittsburgh in a recital with a member 
of the Chicago Opera, he balked as he 
found there was to be another artist. 
He gave no program in Pittsburgh. 


Something Stronger Than His Will 


But there is one thing that he cannot 
resist and that is applause. Booked for 
an afternoon recital at Philadelphia, he 
refused to go on. He said he was sick 


and couldn’t play. Mr. Huber, his man- 
ager, coaxed. No effect. His uncle was 
brought back of the scene to add Rus- 
sian persuasion to English persuasion. 
Equally unpersuasive. He was “sick; 
couldn’t play.” Finally (it afterward 
transpired that Shura was at that mo- 
ment coming down with that common- 
place malady, measles) Mr. Huber had 
an inspiration. He arranged with the 
ushers to start applause. The concert 
then being half-an-hour overdue, it was 
not difficult to start it. Shura, sitting 
in the wings, heard this. Up like a sol- 
dier he arose, straightened his little legs, 
brushed the wrinkles out of his sleeves 
and stalked straight out to the piano, 
where he gave a brilliant performance. 
Next day he went to bed with measles 
and stayed for a week. 

Shura is of average eleven-year-old 
size, stocky, has curly black hair, pale 
skin and expressive dark brown eyes. 
He attends a private school in Baltimore 
and takes part in all the boyish sports 
permitted him. Shura does not practise 
the inordinate number of hours one 
might expect. An hour-and-a-half to 
two hours a day is about his limit. But 
in that time he works. No casual lis- 
tener wouid think it practice, nor does 
Shura so regard it. He is merely hav- 
ing a good time in the way that means 
the greatest pleasure to him. 


When He Was “A Little Boy” 


One day his manager said to this 
eleven-year-old veteran: 

“Shura, you ought to 
Mozart sonata.” 

“Oh, Mr. Huber,” he said, “I studied 
that when I was a little boy!” 

Shura is the youngest player whose 
work has ever been recorded on leading 
phonograph records, also the youngest 
to make the perforated records used on 
player-pianos. Flattering financial of- 
fers from piano makers for the exclusive 
use of their instruments have been re- 
fused, for the sole aim of his guides is 
to avoid commercializing his gifts and to 
develop them to their highest possi- 
bilities. 
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MILWAUKEE’S MUSIC WEEK 
PROCLAIMED BY MAYOR 





Project Inspired by “Musical America’s” 
Editor Enlists Enthusiastic Sup- 
port of City and State 

MILWAUKEE, Jan. 19.—Plans for Mui- 
waukee’s first Music Week began to take 
definite shape when leading citizens in 
all walks of life assembled ir the city 
council chamber on Tuesday, Jan. 15, 
for the first general meeting on the sub- 
ject. Mayor Daniel W. Hoan issued an 
official proclamation designating May 4 
to May 10 as Music Week and urging 
all civic organizations and community- 
minded individuals to take part. The 
Music Week is expected to enlist at least 
5000 performers and audiences which 
will total approximately 100,000. 

The entire project is really the fru- 
ition of a visit to Milwaukee some years 
ago of John C. Freund, editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, who spoke in many 
schools on the cause of good music. As 
a result of the enthusiasm he stirred 
up, a Civic Music Association was im- 
mediately organized to coordinate the 
varied musical forces of the city and one 


of the divisions of this association, 
known as the professional musicians’ 
section, or active musicians’ division, 


took the lead in this great musical enter- 
prise. Officers of the active musicians’ 
division, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Adeline T. Ricker, entered into the 
proposal with eagerness and Edmund 
Gram was named general chairman of 
the Music Week Commission. 

The honorary committee includes lead- 
ing judges and chiefs of the city and 
State Government headed by the Gov- 
The citizens’ list reads almost 


ernor. 
like a “Who’s Who” of Milwaukee. The 
two local music managers, Margaret 
Rice and Marion Andrews, have been 


assigned to the finance committee. 
Music Week will open on Sunday, May 
4, with special sermons on music in all 
the churches, special music by the choirs, 
organ recitals in the-afternoon, and an 
evening concert by nearly 1000 church 
choir singers, with the Milwaukee Civic 
Symphony and the MacDowell Club Or- 
chestra with 100 musicians taking part. 
On Monday and Tuesday evenings 
there will be choral concerts. On 
Wednesday evening the Polish Opera 
Company will give “Martha.” On 
Thursday evening the Arion Musical 


Club will give Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” 
with 300 singers and a large orchestra. 
This will be Dr. Daniel Protheroe’s cele- 
bration of his twenty-fifth year as con- 
ductor of the club. Friday and Satur- 
day will bring concerts by the public 
school bands, choruses and orchestras. 

The Milwaukee Civic Orchestra gave a 
highly enjoyable program on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 13. The patrons of the 


orchestra selected the program some 
weeks in advance. Favorite works by 
Rossini, Grieg, Schubert, Delibes, 


Brahms and Sousa were played under 
the virile baton of Carl Eppert. Flor- 
ence Bettray was an interesting piano 
soloist. C. O. SKINROOD. 





Marina Campanari Gets Warm Welcome 


Boston, Jan. 19.—Marina Cam- 
panari, coloratura soprano, had a cor- 
dial home-coming Sunday night, when 
she appeared as soloist in the Boston 
Athletic Association’s winter course of 
musicales in the clubhouse. Miss Cam- 
panari is a native of this city, the daugh- 
ter of Giuseppe Campanari, long a 
member of the Boston Symphony and 
later a leading baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. It was Miss 
Campanari’s first public appearance in 
Boston. The Boston Symphony En- 
semble, under the leadership of A. Van- 
nini played several pieces and also ac- 
companied Miss Campanari in operatic 
arias. Miss Campanari made a lasting 
impression, singing arias and lighter 
songs with genuine musicianship. She 
was generous with encores in which her 
father acted as her accompanist. 

W. J. P. 


Starts Course in Music Appreciation 


Boston, Jan. 19.—Henry L. Gideon 
opened a course in appreciation of music 
at the Blue Triangle Building of the 
Y. W. C. A. on Jan. 17. The course 
comprises five consecutive Thursday eve- 
nings. Mr. Gideon formerly taught the 
theory of music at the Louisville, Ky., 
3oys High School. He received his 
A. M. at Harvard, and won the John 
Thornton Kirkland fellowship for music 
study in Europe. He is choirmaster of 
Temple Israel and director of concerts 
at Ford Hall. W. J.P. 


E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, has left 
New York for his third tour of the West 
this season. He gave his first recital in 
Chicago on Jan. 20. 
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PIANIST 


LHEVINNE 


—attained the perfect in mu- 
sicianship. Technique, imagi- 
nation, the strength of steel and 
the softness of velvet, all these 
were his, and he wove them to- 
gether in such combination that 
one was scarce aware of their 
presence.—Seattle Times, Nov. 


16, 1923. 1923. 


. 


—returned and triumphed, and 
his concert was one that de- 
served both the tribute of an at- 
tendance that taxed the capacity 
of the auditorium and tokens of 
admiration that were tendered 
him in a remarkable ovation.- 

Los Angeles Express, Nov. 28, 


— San Francisco 


—Jovian virtuoso among virtuosi 
in the thunderous power and 
lightning swiftness of his tech- 
nique and Apollonian poet in 
the distinction of his style, gave 
a piano recital nothing short of 
marvelous yesterday afternoon. 
Commercial 
News, Nov. 20, 1923. 


—is known as “the giant of the 
pianists”; but he is more a magi- 
cian. A magician who conjures 
a weaving tone fabric of rich 
irridescence, of warm, tender 
velvetiness, of smooth resplen- 
dence.—San Diego Union, Nov. 
30, 1923. 








Lhevinne’s tone almost defies description. Of 
sensuous warmth and color, it is crystal 
clear, alive, vibrant. It is an end in itself. 
—Winnipeg Free Press, Oct. 17, 1923. 


Lhevinne has both power and agility, in that 
high degree that nowadays is expected of 
public performers, but these are put en- 
tirely at the service of the delicate clarity 
of execution that lets one forget every- 
thing but the music itself—Denver Rocky 
Mountain News, Oct. 30, 1923. 

Mr. Lhevinne’s musical sentences stood out, 
clear, graceful, with liquid tone and that 
subtle “something” in the turn of his 
phrases that proclaims the unusual artist. 
Portland Oregonian, Nov. 17, 1923. 

Lhevinne is a man’s musician, and that, I sup- 
pose, is why the women prefer him to the 
dadified aesthetes of the keyboard. He is 
masculine in his strength and manly in 
his sentiment.—San Francisco Examiner, 
Nov. 20, 1923. 


Josef Lhevinne’s artistry was so brilliant that 
one instinctively sensed that the age-old 
gift of piano-art had been lifted to a new 
vast plane. His numbers were played 
with the clear tone, dazzling technique of 
a master and interpreted with the mind 
and soul of a poet.—Portland News, Nov. 
17, 1923. 


His technique was flawless, his interpretations 
filled with so much feeling that there was 
no hint of the mechanical in the most dif- 
ficult parts.—Eugene, Ore., Register, Nov. 
14, 1923. 


Lhevinne was ever at ease, whether it was in 
portrayal of ecstacy or pain, of melan- 
choly or exultation.—Salt Lake City Trib- 
une, Nov. 6, 1923. 


Lhevinne has a marvelous technique, a con- 
summate mastery of every nuance of the 
piano, and he lifts his audience by his pure 
tonal beauty and masterly conceptions.— 
Wenatchee, Wash., World, Nov. 10, 1923. 


Lhevinne likes to play and his enjoyment of 
his art is captivating, enthralling his hear- 
ers with the brilliant tone paintings that 
he draws on the canvas of their imagina- 
tion —Seattle Times, Nov. 16, 1923. 


Lhevinne belongs to the few that are the 
world’s greatest. To comment on the elo- 
quence of interpretation, technique, mu- 
sicianship, etc., of this man is needless. 
That he deserves the high place accorded 
him among the world’s elect is too obvi- 
ous.—Pueblo Chieftain, Oct. 31, 1923. 


Lhevinne’s playing has mellowed and deep- 
ened since his last appearance without 
losing its immense technical facility. He 
is at once the virtuoso and the inward 
poet of the piano. Technic to Lhevinne 
has come to be a means to an end, and 
that is expression.—Los Angeles Daily 
News, Nov. 29, 1923. 
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COATES’ CONDUCTING 


First Philharmonic Concert a 


Brilliant Success—Dupré 


and Flonzaleys Heard 
By Mary Ertz Will 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 


Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra at a 


19.—Albert 
Coates, eminent English conductor, made 
his first appearance as leader of the 


ROUSES ROCHESTER 


concert in the Eastman Theater on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 16, before a 
very large audience and achieved an in- 
stant and brilliant success. In Brahms’ 
First Symphony he fairly lifted the or- 
chestra to hitherto unattained heights, 
and both conductor and players received 


a prolonged ovation at the end of the 
concert. Frederic Lamond, pianist, as 
the soloist of the evening, was also en- 
thusiastically recalled many times after 


a fine and virile performance of a Bee- 
thoven Concerto. The program included 
also a lovely Bach Air and Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger” Prelude. 

At the annual dinner of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, on Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 14, Mr. Coates, who had just 
held his first rehearsals with the Phil- 
harmonic, paid high tribute to the qual- 
ity of the orchestra, pronouncing it ex- 
ceptionally elastic and responsive and 
possessed of great possibilities. He an- 
nounced that Mr. Eastman had given 
him permission to take the orchestra to 
New York for a concert in Carnegie 
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Hall on April 6. Mr. Coates also spoke 
of the possibilities of the Opera Schoo! 
and outlined plans for the development 
of a junior orchestra to be recruited 
from the local high school orchestras to 
play for the productions given by the 
Opera School. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave a very 
delightful concert in Kilbourn Hall on 
Friday evening, Jan. 11, before a large 
audience. Of particular interest on the 
program was Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
“Music for Four Stringed Instruments,” 
which was very beautifully played. In 
response to the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence, the Flonzaleys added as an extra 
at the end of the program the slow 
movement from Dvorak’s “American” 
Quartet. 

Marcel Dupré, French organist, gave 
a brilliant recital at Kilbourn Hall on 
Monday evening, Jan. 14. His wonder- 
fully crisp and facile technic, his own 
compositions—of which there were two 
on the program—and his improvisations 
in symphonic form from themes sub- 
mitted by six musicians of Rochester, 
all made the program one long to be 
remembered. The audience filled the hall 
and thoroughly appreciated Mr. Dupré’s 
brilliant playing and the unusual fea- 
tures of the program. 





PROVIDENCE BEGINS NEW 
YEAR WITH MANY CONCERTS 





Visiting Artists Give Fine Programs 
Under State Federation and Local 
Music League Auspices 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 19.—Cecil 
Arden, mezzo-soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, and Gutia Casini, 
’cellist, gave a fine program at the Albee 
Theater on the afternoon of Jan. 13 
at the second of the Providence Music 
League’s popular concerts at low prices. 
The audience filled the house to over- 
flowing and applauded both artists 
enthusiastically. . 

The Chopin Club, largest musical 
club in Rhode Island and said to be 
the oldest musical club in America, gave 
its annual guest-night concert in 
Memorial Hall on Jan. 11. A delightful 
program was given by Cecil Arden, with 
Ola Gulledge as accompanist; Jean 
Bedetti, first ’cellist of the Boston Sym- 
phony; and Felix Fox, pianist of Boston, 
all of whom were received with great 
enthusiasm by a very large audience. 

Revisiting Providence after an ab- 
sence of two years, the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet gave a concert in Memorial Hall 
on Wednesday evening, Jan. 16, under 
the auspices of the Rhode [8land Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Mrs. George 
Hail, president. This concert was the 
first of a series of three arranged by 
Mrs. Hail, with the cooperation of the 
State Federation. 

Eleanor Whittemore, violinist of Bos- 
ton, was heard in a very enjoyable re- 


cital at the Providence Art Club on 
Thursday afternoon, Jan. 17. 

Under the auspices of the Rhode 
Island Federation of Music Clubs, 


Ernst von Dohnanyi, pianist and com- 
poser, gave a recital in Elks’ Auditorium 
on the night of Jan. 10. His playing 
created a profound impression. 

A song recital by Mrs. Amy Ward 
Durfee, contralto, assisted by Stuart 
Ross, pianist of New York, at the Plan- 
tations Club on the night of Jan. 10 in- 
terested a large musical following. 

N. B. PETTIs. 
Davenport Department Store Has Fine 
Chorus 
19.—The 


last 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, Jan. 
Parker Store Chorus, organized 
October among the employees of M. L. 
Parker Company, the largest depart- 
ment store in the city, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Esther Caudill, gave its 
first concert recently at Edwards Con- 
gregational Church and surprised and 
delighted a very large audience with the 
excellence of its singing throughout an 
ambitious program. The store manage- 
ment is so impressed by the work of 
the chorus that it has now instituted 
“community singing” twice a week as a 
part of the regular program for all 
employees of the store. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—At its monthly 
meeting and musicale held at the Chel- 
sea Hotel, the Junior Crescendo Club 
awarded a_ year’s’ subscription for 
MusIcAL AMERICA to Gertrude Collector 
for writing the best essay, out of many 
submitted, on “Chamber Music.” 
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“AS GREAT IN CONCERT AS IN OPERA.” 


—New York Tribune 


LA HABANERA 


“Easton interpreted her role with simplicity and 
genuineness and with glorious resource in song.” —Olin 
Downes, New York Times, Jan. 3, 1924. 





DIE WALKURE 


“Easton’s Sieglinde, lovely in action and melodious 
in song, was merely another revelation of that remark- 
able versatility which makes her such an important 
member of Gatti-Casazza’s company.”—W. J. Hender- 
son, New York Herald, Dec. 21, 1923. 





FAUST 


“Easton brought out most movingly the humanity 
and tragedy of the character. Every word of her lovely 
singing was intelligible and expressive. With her beauty 
and her genuine and sustained artistry, she created a 
Marguerite hard to surpass.’”’—Henry T. Finck, New 
York Evening Post, Dec. 17, 1923. 





CARMEN 


“Easton kept things going dramatically in a most 
‘snappy’ fashion. She stirred her auditors to enthusi- 
astic endorsement of her interpretation. Vocally she 
made the most of her role, which suits her voice surpris- 
ingly well.”—Leonard Liebling, New York American, 
Nov. 23, 1923. 





ANDRE CHENIER 


“Easton was, of course, perfectly fitted to the rdle of 
Madeleine, and sang and acted it superbly. She looked 
every inch a countess’ daughter, and sounded better 
than a whole royal family.’”—Deems Taylor, New York 
World, Nov. 15, 1923. 





DIE MEISTERSINGER 


“The delightful Eva of Easton—a fresh disclosure 
to New York of her versatility, her flexibility of imagina- 
tion, her sympathetic comprehension of widely differing 
styles. Easton made her authentically alive and vivid 
and high-spirited, full of salt and savor.”—Lawrence 


Gilman, New York Tribune, Nov. 10, 1923. 
BRUNSWICK RECORDS 
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With Motto, “One Step at a Time . 
Kemp Stillings Encircles World 


PRM CU ULL LLCO eee LULULeeUMeT MO USOOUTTUHUOLLLUOLDeGUUOHUOUVULLUHMOOHAMOOTOPLPHOMOU LOMSUMILLLILPLIPLI PEC COUPLE UDUCOOCeeAO I LUUULLODeLeOOnueeUUOOOUOOOOO Sun OUTS 


NYONE can do the thing he wants 
to do if he will only go about doing 
it, is the experience of Kemp Stillings, 
violinist. The trouble with most artists, 
and people in general, she finds, is that 
they plan too fr in the future and wait 
for the realizatic: of their dreams with- 
out taking the first step to bring them 
into reality. Life is a succession of 
steps, she says, and she believes that one 
should outline his general course and 
then take the first step, even though it 
is only a tiny one. This bit of philoso- 
phy is really the inspiration for Miss 
Stillings’ proposed trip to the Orient 
next summer. She has played in almost 
every other part of the world, and now 
that the wanderlust is calling her to the 
East, she has made up her mind to go, 
and she is going. 

“T have always ioved to travel, so I 
guess it is a good thing that I am a 
musician,” said Miss Stillings. “It is a 
long cry from my old home in New Eng- 
land, with its puritanical atmosphere, 
to the many lands I have been in, but I 
do not believe that any experience af- 
fords a more broadening experience for 
the musician than travel. I went to 
Russia when I was only a child to study 
with Auer in Petrograd, and after nine 
years in that wonderful country, I was 
not exactly what you would call a New 
Englander. Since then I have played 
throughout Europe and South America, 
and now I have my eyes toward the 
Orient. Perhaps I should receive more 
reclame if I had a manager, but I am 
not afraid to wait and arrange my con- 
certs after I get there. Besides, the 
summers in America are dead for the 
musician, so I and my accompanist shall 
have a live vacation at least. 


Joining Pleasure and Profit 


“In one of my last years in Russia, a 
friend and I decided to make a tour 
through Finland, and we not only had a 
wonderful time, but made money. The 
main thing in making a success of such 
a tour is to make up your mind that you 
want to make it and then press forward 
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To hear Theo Karle is to feel the spirit 
of youth—to know the joy of song. 


And this is because he has so much to 

give. There is an unaffected genuine- 
ness in his sentiment—a thrill in his 
great bursts of dramatic power. 


His pleasing appearance, the ease and 
charm of his manner, are all pervaded 
by a likeable and youthful enthusiasm. 
He is a singer who loves to sing. 





ane 


Kemp Stillings, Violinist 


against all obstacles. Don’t worry about 
the final outcome, but keep your mind 
and eyes alert for the next step and 
make it, even though it be ever so little.” 

Since returning to America several 
years ago, Miss Stillings has been active 
both in recital and in the teaching field. 
Besides her private class of pupils in 
New York, Miss Stillings is associated 
with schools in Greenwich, Conn.; Rye, 
N. Y., and New Brunswick, N. J. She is 
also interested in the work of the Neigh- 
borhood Music Settlement School in New 
York and has discovered what she be- 
lieves to be several real talents among 
the poor of New York’s East Side. One 
of them is a seven-year-old lad from 
Poland, who was a pupil in Paderewski’s 
school before coming to America. She 
says he has a natural aptitude for the 
— and expects great things from 
im. 

Her interest in teaching children has 
led her to publish a book of original com- 
positions, entitled “Pieces for Little 


Violiners,” and she is now preparing a 








Hear Theo Karle—and as number succeeds 





Voices. 


number, there will come to you an increas- 
ing realization that, transcending all else, 
you are hearing one of the world’s greatest 





similar book for children in the third 
position. Miss Stillings has not neg- 
lected her own playing, despite her 
heavy teaching schedule and has been 
heard this season in many musicales and 
recitals, one of her most successful ones 
being in Steinert Hall, Boston. 
HAL CRAIN. 





OPEN NEW CONSERVATORY 


Joseph M. Follen Heads Music School 
in Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 19.—The 
Wheeling Conservatory of Music, di- 
rected by Joseph M. Follen, a graduate 
of New England Conservatory of Music, 
has just issued its first catalog which 
outlines the aims of the school, tells of 
the faculty and equipment. The ad- 
visory board of the school consists of 
Dr. Charles Heinroth and Ear] Mitchell, 
both of Pittsburgh, and Homer Hum- 
phrey of the New England Conservatory 
of Music faculty. The Wheeling Con- 
servatory is situated in the Perry Build- 
ing known as the “Studio Building.” 
The Linna Hennig-Sherman School of 
Dramatic Expression is affiliated with 
the Conservatory. 

Courses are offered in organ, piano, 
harp, and violin playing, and theoretical 
courses’ include harmony, theory, 
counterpoint, and the like. The school 
has a modern pipe organ for teaching 
and practice. Associated with Mr. Follen 
is his sister, Edna _ Follen-Berneider, 
well-known in musical circles in this 
section and a graduate of the Bush Con- 
servatory, Chicago. Such an institution 
as Mr. Follen and his sister have 
founded should prove a valuable asset 
to the community. 

EDWIN M. STECKEL. 








Jeanne C. Colcord, sister of Lincoln 
Colcord, the author, gave a talk on “Sea 
Chanties” before the Women of Maine 
Club at the Waldorf recently. Piano 
works by Mendelssohn and Beethoven 
were played by Marjorie Mathis. 





Carmela Cafarelli, coloratura soprano, 
has been engaged for a recital in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on Feb. 9, after which she 
will be heard as guest performer in lead- 
ing réles with the Cleveland Opera Com- 
pany. 


Louis Graveure Joins 
Golfers’ Ranks During 
Concert Tour of South 
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Louis Graveure, on the Links Near Dallas, 
Tex. 


Golf is one of the favorite diversions 
of Louis Graveure, baritone, whenever 
his busy life as a concert singer permits. 
He has recently fulfilled several engage- 
ments in the South. While visiting 
Dallas to give a recital, the artist thor- 
oughly enjoyed a game on one of the 
links near the city. Mr. Graveure gives 
some of his time to literary pursuits, 
and has been introducing in some of his 
programs this season a setting by Bryce- 
son Treharne of his cycle of American 
Indian lyrics, “Waiting Starlight.” 












Exclusive Management 


THE CONCERT GUILD 
William C. Gassner 
11 EAST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK 
‘As certainly as the sun shines, this young American is the sort 
of timbre that flashes on the horizon a few times in a generation.” 
—Cleveland Leader. 











Mr. Karle records 
exclusively for 
Brunswick 
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“This is a musician who insures for himself a hearty welcome. He 
plays with very beautiful tone, with exquisite finish of style, with 
clarity of insight and sharply defined artistic purpose. 

“Finally, those who may have feared that the viola would prove to be 
a comparatively monotonous voice were agreeably disappointed. In 
the hands of such a master as Mr. Tertis it becomes a singer of varied 
moods, not indeed readily lending itself to the expression of gayety but 
capable of dramatic vigor, classic dignity and genuine feeling.” 

N. Y. Herald, Oct. 6, 1923. 


WITH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 








We know that all the praise which has been 
spoken of Mr. Tertis is more than justified. 
He is a consummate player upon his instru- 
ment. A superb musician, he draws from it 
a tone of such rich, umbrageous loveliness that 
you are tempted to divorce from your affec- 
tions that frivolous, chattering soprano, the 
violin, and cleave only to her gravely passion- 
ate contralto sister, the once despised viola. 
But it is despised no more; for Mr. Tertis has 
made its cultivation seem extraordinarily 
worth while. He is a great and rare 
artist. Bach, who was himself a viola 
player from choice, and usually played. 
the viola part in chamber music, must 
surely have turned in on yesterday’s con- 
cert with his paradisaical radio. 
New York Tribune, Dec. 24, 1923 


We were soon convinced that Mr. 
Tertis’ reputation is neither tradition nor 
misplaced confidence, for his playing 
creates his following, I am sure, wher- 
ever he goes. Mr. Tertis is, first and 
foremost, an excellent musician, and 
artist of dignified and measured tempera- 
ment, and withal, a virtuoso of the viola 
to be classed among the noblesse in the 
world of the fine arts, such as Kreisler 
or Casals and their type. 

Chicago American, Dec. 29, 1923. 


His tone combines the brilliancy of the violin 
in the upper ranges with the mellow warmth of 
the ’cello in the C and G strings. It has noth- 
ing of the typically nasal quality which seems 
native to the viola. 

Chicago Herald & Examiner, Dec. 29, 1923. 








LIONEL TERTIS 


“World’s Greatest Viola Player” 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


There is no violinist that we can think of, 
not even Kreisler himself, who produces a 
smoother tone than Mr. Tertis. He played 
the piece beautifully and seemed to make its 
rather conventional ideas unconventionally at- 
tractive by the very way he handled them. 

N. Y. Eve. Journal, Dec. 24, 1923. 


It was beautiful playing of grateful music 
and brought great applause from the public. 





Later on the program Mr. Tertis gave a 
masterly reading of the Bach Chaconne, ar- 
ranged for viola. There was a fine grasp of 
the music expressed thru a tone always beauti- 
ful in itself, and with a constant play of light 
and shade to make clear the meaning. 

Chicago Evening Post, Dec. 29, 1923. 


He gave the chaconne a performance of ex- 
traordinary skill and musicianship, one that 
Was in certain passages—the broken chords at 








And the viola of Lionel Tertis! No super- 
latives suffice to describe the playing of this 
artist on a hitherto little known instrument. 
In several of the numbers, this big sister of the 
violin appealed even more than its better 
known but smaller prototype. The art of 
Tertis ranks easily with that of the four or 
five greatest violinists. He played “Prelude 
and Allegro” (Pugnani-Kreisler) and made 
you like it better than the master himself. 

Toledo Times, Jan. 10, 1924. 


Only the most consummate artist could have 
emerged so triumphantly from the intricate 
Bach “Chaconne” as did Mr. Tertis. In speed, 
precision, beauty of tone, largeness of concep- 


OTHER APPEARANCES 


tion, nothing was lacking which lay within the 
range of the viola. 
Minneapolis Star, Jan. 9, 1924. 


Mr. Tertis is not only a virtuoso on his 
chosen instrument, but a composer, and a 
musician of deep artistic feeling. In all his 
work the same amazing ease and accuracy were 
manifest. The double stops, octaves and pas- 
sage work were all played with faultless in- 
tonation, and the expressive bowing gave a 
pliant richness that was as admirable as it was 
surprising. 

Rocky Mt. News, Denver, Nov. 28, 1923. 


He produces a broad, rich and powerful tone 
and has a technical facility that will vie with 








Season 1924-25 Now Booking 


Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 











“Mr. Tertis is much more than an expert technician, one who has 
learned to stretch his fingers nimbly on a longer fingerboard. 
artist of the finer fibre ; one who can transmute into beauty almost any- 
thing he plays by the sheer charm and intensity of his art, as few can do. 

“His technical facility is bewildering and takes him into all sorts of 
excursions in the higher positions, in brilliant passage work, in double 
stoppings; but these things, which he achieves without the signs of 
labor, are but the by-product of his musicianship, devoted, as all great 
musicianship is, to interpretation. 


He is an 


99 


N. Y. Times, Oct. 6, 1923. 








the beginning, for instance—more effective 
than the violin version. His playing of the 
Dale romance and the Kreisler piece evoked a 
tremendous response from the audience, and 
one that was eminently deserved. For Mr. 
Tertis’s success is in no wise dependent upon 
the unusual nature of the instrument of his 
choice. He is an artist of matchless technical 
equipment, all of whose playing is distin- 
guished by beauty and variety of tone, polish 
and dignity of style, and great interpre- 
tative insight. 


New York World, Dec. 24, 1923. 


Mr. Lionel Tertis played the viola—to 
admiration, with divination, for all that 
the instrument as solo-voice may convey. 
He summoned its plaintive plangency ; 
sounded its penetrating note; gave it an 
unexpected sonority; drew from it as 
strange a songful warmth. 

Boston Transcript, Dec. 15, 1923. 


He played yesterday with a warmth 
and variety of tonal color which sur- 
prised many of his listeners. In the 
higher registers especially, he produced 
effects not previously heard from a viola, 
and distinct from those possible on a vio- 
lin. He has proved that “virtuoso technique’ 
can well be applied to the viola. 
soston Globe, Dec. 15, 1923. 


There were many times in the performarice 
when the hearer forgot there is such an instru- 
ment as the viola and thought he was listening 
to a huge violin played with great skill. 

Boston Herald, Dec. 15, 1923 








any violinist. Above all he is gifted with 
strong imagination that appealed deeply to his 
audience, which was most enthusiastic over his 
poetic interpretation and conception of the 
composition. 3altimore Sun, Jan. 14, 1924 


His technical skill is prodigious. He has 
the virtuosity of a great violinist. 

But it is in the entrancing beauty and pellu- 
cid color of his tone that he stands unique. 
He made idle nonsense of the common com- 
plaint that the viola is a monotonous solo in- 
strument. The warmth and richness of the 
tone that he drew from the strings was elo- 
quent in poesy and unforgetable in its mellow 
flow. 


San Francisco Chronicle, October 30, 1923. 








33 W. 42nd Street, New York 
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ST. PAUL HEARS ITS 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS 


Gives Performance of “Elijah” 
— Minneapolis Symphony 
Plays—Claire Dux 


Charms 
By Florence L. C. Briggs 


St. PAUL, Jan. 19.—A fine perform- 
ince of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” by the 
3t. Paul Municipal Chorus, with visit- 
ing and local soloists; three concerts by 
the Minneapolis Symphony, and a recital 
by Claire Dux have been the musical 
events of outstanding interest and im- 
portance since the opening of the new 
year. 

“Elijah” was give in the Municipal 
Auditorium and under the auspices of 
the Department of Parks, Playgrounds 
and Public Buildings of the City Council. 
Leopold G. Bruenner, conductor, was 
acclaimed for the musicianship and skill 
which effectively reviewed the content of 
the dramatic oratorio. Anne Burmeister 
brought a good voice and an appropriately 
unaffected style to a straightforward de- 
livery of the parts assigned to the so- 
prano soloist. Agnes Rast Snyder, a 
St. Paul singer, made use of a beautiful 
voice in the contralto parts. Rollin M. 
Pease, in the name part, sang with feel- 
ing and dramatic intensity, and Eugene 
Dressler, tenor, and Antoinette Sundeen, 
a gifted St. Paul soprano, were the other 
soloists. 

Three concerts by the orchestra under 
Henri Verbrugghen’s baton have been 
notable events of the new year. The pro- 
duction of Richard Strauss’ “Ein Helden- 
leben” was counted a creditable achieve- 
ment even by the most conservative. 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony and 
Brahms’ “Tragic” Overture were the 
remaining numbers of a concert with- 
out a soloist. 

Paul Kochanski was an outstanding 
figure in a concert by the orchestra de- 
voted to a Tchaikovsky program, Mr. 
Verbrugghen conducting. Mr. Kochan- 
ski’s violin playing was a joy to the 
ear in a dignified and forceful perform- 


ance of the D Major Concerto. The F 
Minor Symphony had one of the most 
grateful performances of the season. 
The “Romeo and Juliet” Overture-Fan- 
tasia opened the program. 

The first “popular” concert by the or- 
chestra was given on Saturday night. 
It was a good concert, presenting a 
good program with Alice Gentle as 
soloist finding many admirers of her 
lovely voice and its effective use. 

Claire Dux’s recital in the People’s 
Church, under the auspices of the Schu- 


bert Club, has been the subject of en- 
thusiastic and appreciative comment 
throughout musical St. Paul. She gave 
an evening of unalloyed pleasure. Her 
old Italian arias were remarkable for 
wonderful technic and suavity of style. 
A German group by Schubert, Reger 
and Strauss was praised as an example 
of flawless vocal and interpretative skill, 
and songs by American composers were 
given with skillful adaptation to their 
moods. Bruno Seidler-Winkler was a 
competent accompanist. 





Fucito, Caruso’s Coach, 
Aims to Embody Tenor’s 
Method in His Teaching 





Salvatore Fucito 


Salvatore Fucito, formerly coach and 
accompanist of the late Enrico Caruso, 
has embodied in his work as teacher his 
experiences during six years of associa- 
tion with the great tenor. Mr. Fucito’s 
book on singing, designed as an exposi- 
tion of the art of bel canto for artists, 
gives details of interpretation, phrasing 


and voice production. As composer, Mr. 
Fucito has written a number of songs 
which have achieved a considerable suc- 
cess, several having been recorded for 
the phonograph by Caruso. 


A number of opera “stars” are now 
numbered among his private pupils. 
Henry T. Finck, writing in the New 


York Evening Post some time ago, rec- 
ommended a _ well-known tenor of the 
Metropolitan to profit by the lessons con- 
tained in Mr. Fucito’s book. He was 
unaware that the artist has been coach- 
ing under the latter for three years. 
Among these pupils are numbered also 
a boy tenor, Lombardi, who is said to 
have an unusual voice. Dolores Cassi- 
nelli, film actress, is now studying voice 
under Mr. Fucito and recently appeared 
with success at the Lafayette Theater, 
3uffalo, N. Y. A concert will be given 
by his pupils at the Town Hall, New 
York, on the evening of Feb. 3. 


Kathleen Hart Bibb Plans Spring Tour 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, soprano, whose 
recitals in past seasons have brought her 
prominently forward, has been heard re- 
cently with much success. She has also 
been booked for a spring tour, including 
concerts in several cities in which she 
appeared as a member of the Hinshaw 
“Cosi fan tutte’ Company. Among her 
recent engagements was an appearance 
in the performance of:“The Messiah” in 
Greenville, S. C.; a joint recital with 
Edward Johnson in Winnipeg and also 
her third re-engagement in “The Mes- 
siah” in the same city. During the last 
year Mrs. Bibb has devoted herself to 
her young son, Eugene Sharp Bibb., Jr., 
now entering his second year, and has 
confined her musical activities to New 
York, where she is soloist at the West 
Park Presbyterian Church. 





Directing an Orchestra 
Broadening Experience 
for Pianist, Says Laros 
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Earle Laros, Pianist and Conductor of the 
Easton (Pa.) Symphony 


Earle Laros, pianist, who gave his 
initial New York concert last season, 
has divided his activities this season 
between appearing in recital in the 
Middle West and in leading an orchestra 
of seventy-five men in his native city 
of Easton, Pa. Mr. Laros has also !ed 
the organization in other seasons and 
declares that leading an orchestra is 
the most broadening experience, musi- 
cally, which a pianist can have. For 
his New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Jan. 27, Mr. Laros has chosen a pro- 
gram which is rather unique in that it 
will contain no works of Beethoven or 
Chopin. He will play Mozart’s Sonata 
in F Minor, d’Albert’s arrangement of 
a Passacaglia by Bach, MacDowell’s 
“Keltic’ Sonata and works by Schu- 
mann, Scriabine, Rachmaninoff, Ravel 
and Liszt. Following his New York 
recital, Mr. Laros will leave for a series 
of engagements in the Middle West and 
South. 
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Fourth Engagement, Chicago Apollo 
Club, February 25, 1924. 
Re-engagement, Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Company Choral Society, Chicago, 
May 27, 1924. 
Re-engagement, Kansas 
Manhattan, Kans., May 11, 1924. 
Address, 1625 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


Festival. 





|_MARY WELCH 


CONTRALTO 


Soloist, Civic Orchestra, Frederick 


Stock conducting, January 27, 1924. 
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CLAIRE 


SOPRANO 
Chicago Civic Opera Association 
A FEW TYPICAL DUX NOTICES 





Chicago Recital, December 28, 1923 


There is no better liedersinger on the concert platform 
than Claire Dux. The recital at the Blackstone Hotel 
yesterday morning was irrefutable proof of her instinctive 
appreciation of the song-form; of the atmosphere of the 
lyric poetry and the lyric line, and the exquisiteness of her 
taste in phrasing and shading. I have often rhapsodized 
over Miss Dux’s singing in recital, but I repeat that in this 
form of entertainment she may perhaps be equaled, but 
certainly not surpassed. (Herman Devries, Chicago Eve- 
ning American) 


Miss Dux’s lieder singing is in a class by itself. She 
stands at the head of the list of artists in that line. (Maur- 
ice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News) 


Good singing is one thing; good sense of the stage is 
another. Miss Dux has both, and both are completely 
sincere with her. (Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune) 


Mme. Dux has not only the brain but the vocal routine 
and when she sings lieder the old charm comes into them 
again. (Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post) 


FOR THE SEASON OF 1924-1925 


DU X¢ 





A FEW ADDITIONAL TYPICAL DUX NOTICES, 1923-1924 


A wealth of volume and a rare musical personality 
easily proved her rank as one of the greatest sopranos in 
America. (Emil Enna, Portland, Ore., News) 


Claire Dux was a revelation of what voice, plus vocal 
technique, the true secret code of breathing and musician- 
ship can do. (Florence Pierce Reed, Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Express.) 


She is a great artist with a vocal loveliness that is a joy 
to the ear. (Ray C. B. Brown, San Francisco Chronicle) 


Infinitely charming was her characterization, infinitely 
easy her skill, and the final “Elfenlied” of Wolf aroused 
an enthusiasm that recalled her again and again. (Mary 
Ellis Opdycke, N. Y. Sun and Globe) 


Her singing of a small group of Brahms and Wolf was 
exquisite and all too short. (Richard Aldrich, N. Y. 
Times) 

Madame Dux came, saw and triumphed. (Redfern 
Mason, San Francisco Examiner) 


Here was a singer with charm of personality and beauty 
of voice to commend her. (Lowell, Mass., Courier- 
Citizen) 


Claire Dux, the incomparable artist, scored an over- 
whelming success last night. It was more than a success, 
it was a veritable triumph achieved by a singer of super- 
lative worth. (William W. Britton, Reading,Pa., Times) 


Exclusive Management: 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Fisk Building, New York 


Claire Dux Records for Brunswick Records Exclusively 


Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 
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ELMAN HEARD WITH 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 


Gabrilowitsch’s Programs Re- 
ceive Praise — Thousands 


Greet Paderewski 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 

DETROIT, Jan. 19.—Melody was the 
keynote of the concerts given by the 
Detroit Symphony on Jan. 10 and 11. 
Mischa Elman was the soloist and, be- 
eause of his great popularity, pre- 
cedent was set aside and he not only 
appeared on the program twice, but in 
addition gave a group of solos with 
piano accompaniment. He was in fine 
form and gave a performance of the 
G Minor Concerto of Vivaldi that was 
notable for its technical proficiency and 
virile interpretation. His second num- 
ber was Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” 
which was so delightful that his demon- 
strative audience would not let him go 
until he had played three encores. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch began the program with 
the Fourth Symnhony of Glazounoff and 
followed this with Saint-Saéns’ “Rouet 
d’Omphale” and Dukas’ “L’Apprenti 
Sorcier.” These compositions are among 
the most popular in the répertoire of 
the orchestra and their superb perform- 


ance last week made the reason obvious. 
Each program that Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
has planned this season has been an 
artistic triumph and the entire series 
has won unstinted praise for the Detroit 
Symphony and its indefatigable con- 
ductor. 

A capacity audience filled Orchestra 
Hall on Sunday, Jan. 13, when Victor 
Kolar introduced a picturesque novelty: 
Haydn’s “Farewell” Symphony. The 
auditorium was lighted only by candies 
and, as the players dispersed one by 
one, the hall was left in darkness for 
a few minutes and the work was brought 
to a highly effective close. The remain- 
ing numbers were all of pleasing char- 
acter, including Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 











EAST 


The organization is musically thorough 


Overture, two Grainger compositions and 
Stravinsky’s Suite, “L’Oiseau de Feu,” 
which had its first local performance 
at these concerts. Dorothy Miller Duck- 
witz appeared as soloist, playing Liszt’s 
E Flat Concerto. 

The third junior concert in the series 
given by the Detroit Symphony for school 
children took place in Orchestra Hall 
on Monday afternoon, Jan. 14. Victor 
Kolar arranged a delightful program 
opening with the introduction to the 
Third Act of “Lohengrin,” followed by 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, Tchaik- 
ovsky’s “Andante Cantabile,’ ‘The 
Angelus” from Massenet’s “Scenes 
Pittoresque” and closing with “The Ride 
of the Valkyries.” 

Arcadia Auditorium was the scene of 
another gigantic gathering on _ the 
evening of Jan. 14 when several thou- 
sand enthusiasts paid homage to Ignace 
J. Paderewski. Mr. Paderewski offered 
an imposing program which displayed 
every phase of his towering genius. A 
Bach Fantasia and Fugue, a Haydn An- 
dante, a Mozart Rondo and the D Minor 
Sonata of Beethoven—all evoked ap- 
plause; but when he proceeded to a 
Chopin group and his own Nocturne, the 
enthusiasm broke all bounds and the 
auditorium echoed with plaudits that 
were loud and prolonged. Mr. Pader- 
ewski was generous with encores, dis- 
tributing several through the program 
and adding a large number at the close. 
After the “Don Juan Fantasia,” he was 
noisily acclaimed, and added two encores; 
again he was accorded an ovation and 
added two more encores; again and 
again was the ovation repeated, but not 
until he added the imperishable “Minuet” 
would the crowd disperse; and, even 
then, it was loth to go. This concert 
was under the auspices of the Phil- 
harmonic-Central Concert Company. 





Bachaus Begins Western Tour 


Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, will open 
his Western tour early in February, giv- 
ing a recital in Cincinnati on Feb. 1 and 
another in Chicago on Feb. 3. Prior to 
this Mr. Bachaus will have been heard in 
four appearances in New York, two of 
them with the Philharmonic, and also in 
a recital in Boston. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


Thurlow Lieurance and 
Company Carry Indian 
Songs to Many Cities 
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Thurlow Lieurance, American Composer 


Following a few days at their home 
in Lincoln, Neb., Thurlow Lieurance and 
Mrs. Lieurance left for Atlanta, Ga., 
where they opened their annual south- 
ern tour. Since Oct. 1, the Lieurance 
Concert Company has given programs 
of Indian music over a wide range of 
territory. Opening with a series of 
concerts on the Coast, they went to Salt 
Lake City, for their third annual con- 
cert, appearing in the Tabernacle under 
the auspices of Fred G. Graham. At the 
close of the program the 400 singers of 
the Tabernacle Choir rose ana sang 
three songs by Mr. Lieurance under the 
direction of A. C. Lund, with J. J. Mc- 
Clellan at the organ. It was necessary 
to sing “By the Waters of Minnetonka” 
three times before the audience was 
satisfied. 

From Utah, the Lieurances went to 
Lexington, Ky., where they gave a bene- 


fit concert for Lena Hope, an orphan of 
the Kentucky Mountains, whose edu- 
cation is being sponsored by the Lexing- 
ton College of Music. She is eleven 
years old and the daughter of feudists, 
who were all killed in mountain feuds. 
She sang three mountain songs for Mr. 
Lieurance, and these he will arrange 
for chorus and glee clubs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lieurance have also been 
heard in cities of Ohio, Michigan ana 
Maryland and in Philadelphia, where 
their group of Indian songs was a fea- 
ture of the Christmas Revue of the 
Philadelphia Music Club. The Pathé 
News Weekly took pictures of Mrs. 
Lieurance as she danced the Christmas 
Fire Dance of the Pueblos. Mr. Lieu- 
rance also spent some time in New York, 
where he made six recordings for the 
Duo-Art including “By the Waters of 
Minnetonka,” as a solo, as an accom- 
paniment, and also other accompani- 
ments. 

A group of ten new songs is just pub- 
lished by the Presser Company. These 
include a cycle of four songs, “Under 
Northern Skies,” four Bird Songs and 
two translations of genuine Sioux In- 
dian songs, printed with the Sioux text 
and a key to the pronunciation. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lieurance will be heard in the 
States of Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
Texas, Nebraska and New York before 
the last concert of their season in 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, Mr. Lieurance’s birth- 
place. H. G. K. 


Mildred Dilling Has Full Schedule 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, is having an 
active season. She appeared in joint 
recital with Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
in Willimantic, Conn., on Jan. 17,-. fol- 
lowed by recitals at the Wheeler School 
in Providence and at St. George’s School 
in Newport on the two succeeding days. 
Miss Dilling was also the assisting artist 
in a recent Mozart program given by 
Clarence Dickinson at the Brick Church 
in New York. Next month Miss Dilling 
will be heard in Maine, followed by a 
joint recital with Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, 
in Burlington, Vt., and a joint appear- 
_ with Mr. Schofield in Brockton, 

ass. 








Alfredo Casella, who will be heard in 
America again next season, will intro- 
duce his own orchestration of Chopin’s 
Piano Concerto in F. Minor, Op. 21. 
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The New York String Quartet 


WEST 


The playing of the ensemble had rhythmic 











and technically polished and its performances 
were a solace to the discriminative listeners— 
and most persons who go to the quartet con- 
certs are such—Leonard Liebling in the New 
York American, January II, 1924. 


The string writing is solid and effective, 
and the four players did it full justice, per- 
forming with fine vigor, sonority, and— 
where it was wanted—beauty of tone. They 
continued their good playing in Eugene Goos- 
sens’ sophisticated “Two Sketches.”—Deems 
Taylor in the World, January 11, 1924. 


Ample spirit and energy, with unity and 
smoothness, marked a good performance.— 
F. D. Perkins in the New York Tribune, 
January II, 1924. 


The ability of the players to impart the 
ideas of the composer was at its best in the 
andante movement.—W. B. Chase in the New 
York Times, January 11, 1924. 


The four performers reached last night a 
point of homogeneity toward which it is evi- 
dent they have been industrious for several 
years.—The Sun and Globe, January 11, 1924. 


The four musicians played it well and fur- 
ther, caught the essence of the two Goossens 
sketches.—The Evening World, January 11, 
1924. 
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elasticity, pleasurable tonal blending, excellent 
dynamic balance and discriminating skill in 
the details of phrasing and coloration.—San 
Francisco Chronicle, Nov. 20, 1923. 


The playing of the four artists was mas 
terly and the audience was stirred to en- 
thusiasm.—San Francisco Examiner, Nov. 20, 


1923. 


These men are musicians of the first rank 
and it will be a pleasure to hear them again 
whenever they come this way.—San Francisco 
Call, Nov. 20, 1923. 


The playing of the quartet was notable for 
technical precision, smoothness, balance of 
tone, 2ccuracy of attack and complete under- 
standing of musical interpretation.—Portland 
News, Nov. 8, 1923. 


The New York String Quartet gave a 
beautiful concert last night under the direc- 
tion of the Elwyn Concert Bureau.—Morning 
Oregonian, Nov. 13, 1923. 


When upon the conclusion of the printed 
program, instead of rushing for exits the 
great majority remain in their seats insisting 
on still extra numbers, then a concert must 
be recorded a great success. The four mem- 
bers of the New York String Quartet en- 
joyed this experience last evening.— The 
Oregon Daily Journal, Nov. 8, 1923. 
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“His beautiful, tender and soulful tone, his fluent and clean technic, his artistry 
and virtuosity were shown to excellent advantage in a monumental program.’— 
Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, Germany, Dec. 6, 1923. 
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Revivals of ““Les Trois Masques 


and ““Esclarmonde’ Interest Paris 
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ARIS, Jan. 12.—One of the most 

interesting musical events during the 
past few weeks was the revival at the 
[héatre des Champs-Elysées, of Isidore 
de Lara’s grim opera. “Les Trois Mas- 
ques.” The drama by Charles Meré was 
first given here in 1908, winning con- 
siderable success, and appeared again in 
its operatic guise in Marseilles in 1912, 
Mr. de Lara having first had translated 
into Italian the original French text 
which has now been translated back. 
The work reached Paris the following 
year and was running at the same thea- 
ter when the beginning of the war neces- 
sitated its closing. 

The libretto, a red-blooded Corsican 
tale, is one of vendetta, seduction and 
death, and the title is derived from a 
scene in which the home of the father 
of a gay young blood, is invaded during 
the carnival, by three masked revellers, 
the middle one being so intoxicated that 
the others have to hold him up. After 
more merrymaking, the two sober masks 
depart, revealing themselves as 
brothers of the fair but frail damsel. 
When they are gone, the father examines 
the drunken mask and discovers it to 
be the corpse of his son. 

The interpretation of the work was 
admirable in every way. Hector Du- 
franne as the father, Paolo, was extra- 
ordinarily fine, and the tenor Alexandre 
Guys, although he was not afforded very 
broad opportunity for his talents, ac- 
quitted himself well. Marie de I’Isle as 
the nurse, Mancecca, invested her réle 
with touching poesy, and the remainder 
of the cast, including Henri Laskin, 
André Balbon, Paul de Seveilhac and G. 
de Poumayrac, and Berthe Lamarre, 
were all excellent. 

At a recent performance of Milhaud’s 
“La Brébis Egarée” there were demon- 
strations on the part of the public which 
threatened for a time to assume even 
dangerous proportions. When Albert 
Wolff, who was conducting, raised his 
baton to begin the first act, they were 
murmurs and cries in different parts of 
the hall which rose to such a clamor that 
the police had to intervene and Head- 
quarters was preparing to send a truck 
of reserves when they were notified that 
the disturbance had died down. At the 
performance on the following Saturday 
night, preparations were made against 
a demonstration but nothing of the kind 
occurred beyond a few hisses. 

Another revival of great interest was 
that of Massenet’s “Esclarmonde” at the 
Opéra. This work which was written 
by Massenet for the American soprano, 
Sybil Sanderson, and first sung at the 
Comique in May, 1889, has not been 
heard for a number of years. In the 
present revival which was magnificently 
stage by Director Rouché, Fanny Heldy 
assumed the name-part and added new 
laurels to her crown by her excellent 
singing of the exceedingly difficult music 
allotted to the Byzantine princess. Mr., 
franz was very fine as Roland and Mr. 
Delmas was excellent as Phorcas, and 
the other réles were capably filled by 


Mr. Huberty, and Misses Courso and 
lubois. Philippe Gaubert conducted 
with skill. 


Concerts Under Wolff 


The series of concerts instituted by 
\lbert Wolff at the Théatre Mogodor 
ave drawn large audiences. These con- 
erts are given on Friday afternoons, 
in off-day for symphonic concerts here, 
ind Mr. Wolff’s orchestra though small, 

choice. The first program included 
lebussy’s “Nuages,” deliciously played, 
ind, as a novelty, Darius Milhaud’s 
‘Saudades de Brazil” arranged from the 
ano version and cleverly scored. 

A new symphonic work entitled 
“Teare” and descriptive of the death of 
the unfortunate son of Dadalus, by 
[rémisot was brought out at the Con- 
erts-Lamoureux. In spite of a certain 


melodic interest and clever orchestration, 
the work did not create any profound 
impression. 
however, a 


At the Concerts-Colonne, 
rather curious work by 


the © 

















Photo from “‘The Graphic’’ 
Isidore de Lara, British Composer, Whose 


“Les Trois Masques” Has Just Been Re- 


vived in Paris 


André Caplet, entitled “The Epiphany” 
proved worth while. Just why Mr. 
Caplet should elect to describe the 
journey of the Three Kings toward the 
Star in the East by a sort of ’cello con- 
certo very freely composed, is for him 
to say, but that is beside the question. 
The work is in three movements played 
without pause. There is a very long solo 
for the ’cello punctuated by a repressed 
rhythmic figure in the battery typifying, 
probably, the march of the caravans to- 
ward the Manger. This is quite beau- 
tiful, but the work as a whole has dull 
spots. It closes, curiously enough, with 
an amusing Negro dance. The _ solu 
part, played by Maurice Maréchal, was 
something of a tour de force, which the 
artist accomplished with distinction. 

Eugénie Buffet, the well-known inter- 
preter of Old French songs and folk- 
songs, has been commissioned by the 
French Government to make a two-year 
tour of the world accompanied by 
Georges Charton. Mme. Buffet will be 
heard in Morocco, Algeria and Tunis, 
Indo-China, Madagasgar, Australia, 
Japan, North America and the West 
Indies. 


American Tenor Sings in Rome 


ROME, Jan. 12.—John Valentine, an 
American tenor from Buffalo, N. Y., 
who has been coaching with Signor 
Kaschmann for the last year, was heard 
recently in a program of French, Ger- 
man, Italian and English songs. The 
beauty and power of his voice and his 
artistic singing won him a splendid ova- 
tion from a large audience. 


Borovsky Scores in Paris Concert 


PARIS, Jan. 12.—Alexander Borovsky, 
who arrived in France recently from his 
first American tour, scored a tremendous 
success in a concert with the Colonne 
Orchestra under Gabriel Pierné. He 
played Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto 
and was given an ovation by a capacity 
audience. 


VENICE, Jan. 13.—Eddy Brown, Amer- 
ican violinist, recently appeared here in 
concert with conspicuous success. He 
has been heard in several Italian cities 
and goes from here to Austria, where he 
will play and then go to the Balkan coun- 
tries for more concerts. 


PARMA, Jan. 12.—The opera season 
here was inaugurated recently with the 
first local performance of “Parsifal” at 
the Teatro Regio. The tenor Fagoaga, 
and the soprano, Rakowska, were both 
acclaimed in the leading rédles. 


ROME, Jan. 12.—Adriano Ariani, who 
lived for a number of years in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., made two successful appearances 





here recently, one in recital at the Santa 
Cecilia and the other at the Augusteo, 
where he played a Rachmaninoff Con- 
certo under the baton of Bernardino 
Molinari. 





Vienna Has Active Season, Including 
Many Orchestral Concerts 


VIENNA, Jan. 8.—The Vienna music 
season up to date has been a most active 
one, though in some respects patronage 
has not been of the largest. The Volk- 
soper gave the first local performance 
of Alexander Zemlinsky’s “Der Zwerg,” 
based upon Wilde’s “Birthday of the 
Infanta.” The Polish composer has suc- 
ceeded in speaking always his own idiom 
in this work, and his writing for the 
orchestra in particular is admirable. 
The principal réles were successfully 
sung by Mr. Oestvig and Miss Rajdl, 
and the performance under Alwin’s 
leadership had an _ unusually cordial 
reception.—A great number of orches- 
tral concerts has included several fine 
programs by the Vienna Philharmonic, 
at the second of which a Symphony by 
Christian Sinding was effectively re- 
vived. The Society of Friends of Music 
under Reichwein’s leadership gave a 
novelty in a Symphony in D by Eduard 
Erdmann, a young German composer, 
and presented also Rachmaninoff’s Piano 
Concerto, with Miss Haskil as soloist.— 
Alfredo Casella was a noted visitor, con- 
ducting his Elégie for Orchestra in one 
of the “Arbeiter-Konzert” series. Bruno 
Walter in one of the later programs he 
has led here this autumn conducted 
Mahler’s Fifth Symphony and excerpts 
from Schumann’s “Paradise and_ the 
Peri” and Berlioz’s “Harold in Italy.”— 
The first musical evening of the season 
under the auspices of the International 
Society for New Music brought the fol- 
lowing ultra-modern works to a local 
hearing: Satie’s piano pieces “Le Fils 
des Etoiles” and “Prelude and Postlude 
to a Drama,” two clarinet pieces by 
Egon Wellesz; Moussorgsky’s song 
cycle “Without Sunlight,” having its 
first Viennese hearing, and a violin So- 
nata by J. Dobrowen. 





Lost Dvorak Symphony Reported 
Discovered in Prague 


PRAGUE, Jan. 8.—Dvorak’s early Sym- 
phony in C Minor, which is known as 
the “Bells of Zlonitz” in biographical 
sketches of the composer, has recently 
been discovered by Heinrich Feld, head 
of the State Conservatory. This work 
Dvorak declared he had “torn up and 
burnt,” but the score lately found bears 
evidences of date and other marks that 
have caused Czech musicologists to de- 
clare it definitely the missing opus. It 
is supposed to have been written in 1865, 
before the song cycle “Cypresses” and 
the missing Symphony in B Flat, which 
has previously been reckoned as the 
composer’s first. The manuscript is said 
to have been purchased in the year 1882 
for fifty marks by the Czech Orientalist, 
Dr. Rudolf Dvorak, during his student 
days in Leipzig, and was discovered by 
Prof. Feld in the possession of one of 
his sons. 


“Schelomo” Is Novelty in 
Frankfort Concert 


FRANKFORT, Jan. 10.—Two novelties 
recently played under the auspices of 
the Frankfort Orchestral Society were 
Ernest Bloch’s “Schelomo” and Delius’ 
“Brigg Fair.” The former work, with 
its scoring for solo ’cello and large or- 
chestra, made a profound impression. 
An excellent soloist was Alexander Bar- 
jansky, and the performance under 
Ernst Wendel provoked a wish to hear 
more works of this profoundly original 
musical personality. The Delius score, 
calling up the atmosphere of a summer 
morning in the fields of Britain, makes 
effective use of folk-song material. 


Bloch’s 


TRIESTE, Jan. 11.—Sigismond Zaleschi 
was received with great enthusiasm re- 
cently in the title-réle of Moussorgsky’s 
“Boris Godounoff,” with which the opera 
season was opened. The performance 
was conducted by Mr. Padovani. 


BERLIN, Jan. 15.—Erich Kleiber, the 
new general music director of the State 
Opera, has recently entered upon his 
duties. 


American Singers 
Greeted in Italy 


ILAN, Jan. 12.—Three American 
men who are gaining unusual promi- 
nence in opera in Italy are John Sample, 
tenor; Richard Bonelli, baritone, and 
Vernon Williams, son of the late Evan 
Williams, the prominent American tenor. 
Mr. Sample, who made his début last 
season in Pizzetti’s “Debora e Jaele” at 
La Seala under Toscanini, has recently 
strengthened the fine impression made 
at the time by an appearance as Otello 
at Asti. Mr. Sample is scheduled to sing 
the réle at the San Carlo in Naples later 
in the season. Miss Dassori, who was 
the Desdemona of the cast, is also an 
American. She was acclaimed for her 
beautiful singing and much applauded. 
Richard Bonelli, who has been heard 
in opera in America, recently made his 
Italian début in the leading baritone rdéle 
in Catalani’s “Dejanice” at Modena. 
Mr. Bonelli was received with such un- 
usual acclaim that he was at once en- 
gaged for seven more performances in 
the work and in “Aida.” In spite of sev- 
eral flattering offers to sing in other 
Italian opera houses, Mr. Bonelli will go 
to Monte Carlo on Feb. 1 to prepare for 
performances of Borodin’s “Prince Igor” 
and Schumann’s “Faust,” both of which 
are to be given their first performances 
in France during the month of March. 
Vernon Williams, who has been study- 
ing and coaching in Milan for several 
years, is scheduled to make his début in 


“Ajda” in Brescia during the present 
month. 
Modern Chamber Music Is Feature 


of Moscow Concert Season 


Moscow, Jan. 1.—A series of chamber 
music concerts introducing the work of 
contemporary composers was a feature 
of the season in Moscow, for with the 
increasing communication of Russia 
with other European nations in the last 
year has come a new reciprocity of the 
arts. This series was sponsored by the 
“Meldunarodnaja Kniga” Society, and 
included some new Russian music. 
Among the works heard were Kodaly’s 
Second Quartet and Bartok’s two Quar- 
tets and Sonatina, all of which made fine 
impressions. Heinrich Neuhaus, pianist 
and pupil of Godowsky, played several 
programs devoted to the piano works of 
Karol Szymanowsky. Franz Schreker’s 
“Birthday of the Infanta” Suite was 
played in two-piano arrangement, and 
songs and piano works of Schénberg 
aroused admiration, Russian works 
heard included Prokofieff’s Third Piano 
Sonata, Miaskowsky’s Second Sonata, a 
well-written Third Sonata by Alex- 
androff, songs by Feinberg, ten piano 
pieces by Alexander Tcherepnine, son of 
the famous composer, and folk-songs for 
voice with violin accompaniment by 
Gretchaninoff. The music season will 
also include a fine series of chamber 
music concerts under the auspices of the 
Moscow Conservatory. The climax of 
the season promises to be reached in the 
visit of Richard Strauss, who will con- 
duct his operas here and in Petrograd. 





Plan Symphony for Milan 


MILAN, Jan. 12.—A movement is on 
foot here for the establishing of a 
permanent symphony orchestra and pre- 
liminary arrangements have been car- 
ried out so successfully, that the prob- 
abilities are that the organization will 
be heard in a three-months’ series of 
concerts beginning in March. Several 
of the. prominent banks and citizens in- 
terested in music have made large con- 
tributions to the general fund, some as 
high as 20,000 lire, and the Teatro del 
Popolo has agreed to make an annual 
donation of substantial size. As the 
matter stands now, the fate of the 
project lies in the hands of the City 
Council which has been asked for a 
financial guarantee, but assurances are 
that this will be forthcoming. There 
will be two series of ten concerts, one 
at the Conservatorio and the other at 
popular prices at the Teatro del Popolo. 


Moscow, Dec. 31.—Richard Strauss 
arrived here recently to conduct a series 
of concerts. 
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Marvelous Electric Claque Will Save Many Palms 


Epoch-Making Invention Devised by Mechanical Wizard Will Keep Artists Good-Humored, Deal Gently with Ears of 
Audience and Even Prove Boon to the Music Critic 
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By A. Buzzi-Peccia 
SKETCHES BY GIANNI VIAFORA 


| Bevoseig recently to the exhibition 
given by the Electric Scientific 
Claque Company, to assist at the ex- 
periment of their clapping boxes, a new 
electric device. It is truly wonderful. 
The clapping boxes give a perfect illu- 
sion of an audience applauding in a 
theater. 

I have read about the many altera- 
tions that they intend to make at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and the in- 
troduction of some novelties for comfort 


and acoustics. I think that to place in 
the theater some of those clapping boxes 
would be a welcome improvement for the 
management and the artists, and at the 
same time it would prove a great relief 
to the public. 

With the installment in theaters of 
the electric claque, one can get rid of all 
the many inconveniences created by the 
old human palm-pounders. The human 
claque’s death knell has been sounded, 
even as was that of the old trolley cars, 
the smoking oil lamps, the horse-drawn 
cabs and other things now obsolete. In 
its place will come the clean and sensible 
electric claque. What was for years a 
vulgar, unintelligent job will become an 
artistic, suggestional art, bringing with 
its employment many great advantages! 

For instance, Mr. Gatti wishes to have 
more room, more seats. There you are! 
By eliminating the space-filling and not 
always desirable crowd of the human 
applause-makers, there will be many 
useful seats left for the public. The 
artists will have the same amount of 
applause and curtain calls, and all the 
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BRAVO ENCORE 


The Vocal Part of a Claque’s Business Will Not Be Neglected. 


With the Aid of a 


Phonographic Contrivance, the Electric Palm-Pounder Will Produce Cries of “Bravo,” 


“Encore” and the Like in Any Accent or Tongue. 


Though Hisses Are Doomed for 


Unpopularity with Artists, Provision Is Also Made for These 


There will be no more of those dis- 
turbing interruptions, out of place, 
which make the public so angry and the 
artist look foolish in the middle of an 
interesting scene, when he does not know 
whether to acknowledge the applause of 
the claque, to keep still, or go on sing- 
ing! 


The “Clapping-Master” 


The scientific claque will be controlled 
from the stage by a conductor, a clap- 
ping master who would be a kind of 
Klapellmeister of the claque. The pub- 
lic will be only too glad to be properly 
and artistically instructed by a musi- 
It will learn when to pay atten- 











ovations desired at certain points of cian. 
their singing will come in better form tion, to applaud, to appreciate one 
and at the right moment. phrase, a beautiful passage. It will be 
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Subtle Nuances in Applause May Be Regulated by the “Clapping-Master” of the Future 


by Merely Touching a Button. 


He Will Be a Musician of Perception, a Gentle 


Arbiter of Taste, and His Artistry at the Levers Will Cause His Machine to Applaud 
Stormily, Lukewarmly or Not at All with the Utmost Efficiency 


taught in the modern operas when an 
aria is over or a duo starts, if there is 
an aria at all, and if he has to wait until 
the next act for something that it may 
like. 

The way to operate the scientific 
claque is very simple. A keyboard on 
the stage is connected with the clapping 
boxes around the house. On each key 
there will be the denomination of 
the applause wanted—piano, pianissimo, 
forte, fortissimo, crescendo or diminu- 
endo. The clapping master stands with 
the score before him and presses the 
keys according to a_ schedule prear- 
ranged with the artist. This is impor- 
tant, in order to do it in an artistic way. 
It would be just like playing a piano 
piece—a “concert” claque! 

The electric claque will be very easily 








adjusted—just some electric clapping 
boxes placed here and there, up in the 
balcony, the dress circle, around the or- 
chestra seats. Some talking machines 
will be placed for the calling of “Bravo!” 
and “Bis!” By a special agreement with 
the company, the artist could have a 
record made, with his name added to the 
“Bravo!” at some occasion if desired. 


Hisses Barred 


There will not be any contrasting 
sounds of disapproval. In the United 
States the public uses them only at foot- 
ball games, never in a theater, no matter 
how much. It may dislike the perform- 
ance or the artist. The electric claque 
company would for nothing on earth, 
with some disapproving manifestation, 
spoil the satisfaction of an artist who 
receives much’ enthusiastic applause 
after an aria that he has sung pretty 
badly or off pitch! 

The scientific electric claque will be 
of an international character, that is, a 
clever amalgamation of all the typical 
noises of the claques of different nation- 
alities. There will be some occasional 
shouts of “Bravo!” in Italian or Span- 
ish, some thundering Russian acclama- 
tions, some insistent German compact 
clapping—even the petite kid-glove ap- 
plause of the American ladies. 

The critics would have the privilege 
of knowing the prearranged point of 
success, so that they would be able to 
write the account of the performance the 
day before—as some habitually do!—but 
with much more exactitude than they do 
at present. 

Considering how many advantages are 
offered to the singers, the manager and 
the critics by the scientific electric claque 
—not to mention the relief for the pub- 
lice—it would be a pity if the great op- 
portunity of trying out this contrivance 
in our proudest lyric halls were not 
grasped without delay! 
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Other Details of an “Ovation” Will Not Be Neglected, for from His Mechanical Post of 
Supremacy the “Clapping-Master” of the Future Will Regulate Such Little Matters 
as Bouquets, a Repeated Lifting of the Curtain and a Final Desperate Extinguishing 


of the Auditorium Lights 





Winnipeg Hears Child Violinist 

WINNIPEG, CAN., Jan. 19.— Sibley 
Dries, a fourteen-year-old girl violinist 
who won second place in the César 
Thomson competition at the Ithaca Con- 
servatory, played before the Winnipeg 
Women’s Musical Club on Tuesday. 
Her program, which included Tartini’s 
“Devil’s_ Trill” Sonata, Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” Wieniawski’s ‘“Sou- 
venir de Moscou” and a Chopin Noc- 
turne, was warmly applauded by a large 
audience. 





Rhondda Chorus Sings in Iowa Cities 


CHARLES CiTy, Iowa, Jan. 19.— The 
Rhondda Welsh Chorus gave concerts 
here on Saturday and Sunday and also 
sang in Mason City on Monday. On 
Sunday several of the soloists furnished 
the music at the vesper service of the 
Charles City Congregational Church. 
The chorus is conducted by Thomas 
Morgan and accompanied by D. J. Wool- 
cock. BELLE CALDWELL. 





Chattanooga Greets Percy Grainger 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 21.—Percy 
Grainger, pianist, paid his first visit to 
Chattanooga in recital on Jan. 14 at 
Wyatt Hall, and was received with 
marked favor by a large audience. He 
played numbers by Beethoven, Chopin, 
and Scarlatti, and several of his own 
compositions and arrangements, and 


had to give several encores. 
Howarp L. SMITH. 


Schola Plans Visit to Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 19.—The New 
York Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schin- 
dler, conductor, will make its first ap- 
pearance outside New York in a con- 
cert at the Academy of Music in Phila- 
delphia on the evening of Jan. 30. 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, will be the 
soloist. The chorus will sing many of 
the numbers presented at its recent New 
York concert, and Miss Giannini will 
sing the groups of Italian folk-songs in 
which she made her successful début 
last winter. The concert will be under 
the auspices of the music department of 
Bryn Mawr College. 





Dallas Symphony in Second Concert 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 19.— The Dallas 
Symphony, under the leadership of Wal- 
ter J. Fried, was heard in its second con- 
cert of the season on Jan, 11 in the City 
Hall Auditorium. It is estimated that 
from 800 to 1000 persons were present. 
Works by Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Pa- 
derewski and other composers were ad- 
mirably played. J. Abner Sage, bari- 
tone, the assisting artist, sang “Vision 
Fugitive,” from “Hérodiade,” and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pilgrim Soul” and had 
to give an encore. Elizabeth Gay Jones 
was an excellent accompanist. 

CorA E. BEHRENDS. 


Danville Acclaims Edwin Hughes 


DANVILLE, VA., Jan. 19.—The first ap- 
pearance of Edwin Hughes, pianist, in 
the auditorium of Averett College on 
Jan. 10 under the auspices of the New 
Musicians’ Club of Danville was one of 





the most outstanding musical events of 
the season. He was warmly greeted by 
a large audience. The program included 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” Ballet Music; 
Impromptu Op. 142, No. 3, and “Marche 
Militaire;” Schumann’s “Carnival,” 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude, Op. 23, No. 5, 


and other numbers. 
HELEN CARROLL GANNON. 


Rachmaninoff Visits Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 19.—Sergei Rach- 
maninoff, pianist, appeared in concert 
on Jan. 14 at Wesley Hall, under the lo- 
cal management of the Southern Musical 
Bureau. He played to a capacity house, 
a program by Bach, Mendelssohn, Cho- 
pin, Liszt, Bizet-Rachmaninoff, Mous- 
sorgsky-Rachmaninoff and Delibes-Doh- 
nanyi, and was received with pronounced 
enthusiasm. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 








American Society of Composers Will Co- 
operate with French Organization 


The American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers announces 
through J. C. Rosenthal, general man- 
ager, that it has signed an agreement 
to co-operate with the French Société 
des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs 
de Musique in the collection of royalties 
due to members vf both. The French 
society has agreed to collect fees for 
performances of works controlled by the 
American Society in France, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland, Egypt, the Dutch 
East Indies and Tangiers. The Ameri- 
can organization will similarly repre- 
sent the foreign association in the 
United States. 


Leading Musicians to Form Quartet 


A quartet of celebrated musicians— 
Harold Bauer, pianist; Felix Salmond, 
‘cellist; Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, 
and Lionel Tertis, viola-player—is an- 
nounced by the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau to play next season, giving a 
limited number of concerts. 


GALLI-CURCI 
SCHIPA 
D’ ALVAREZ 
LHEVINNE 
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AtmA W. ANDERSON 
Maurice ARONSON 
VeRA KaApLUN-ARONSON 
Witta-Bee ATKINSON 


Evsie BARGE 


JENNIE BERHENKE 
EpNA BoGUSLAWSKI 
MolIssAYE BOoGUSLAWSKI 


VERA BOWEN 


SarRA IRENE CAMPBELL 
BELLE Forses CUTTER 
EpouARD DUFRESNE 

Rose Luticer GANNON 


OLca GATES 
Loris Dyson 


Max FIscHeEL 
Guy HaArtTLe 


FELIx Borowski 


Cuartes H. DEmMorEST 


Hersert WITHERSPOON 


(Vocal) 


WrmwamMm S. Brapy 


(Vocal) 


WORLD’S GREATEST PIANO INSTRUCTOR 


(Teaching beginning May 1) 


Juuia Lois CARUTHERS 
ANNA Rinc CLAUSON 


Epwarp CoLLINns 


KENNETH CUMMINGS 
Mary Eveanor DANIELS 


ELenA De Marco 


Harry R. DetweiLer 


HitmMA ENANDER 


GERTRUDE M. GAHL 


Epitn W. GrirFinc 
Maset SHARP HERDEIEN 


THEODORE KRATT 
Dr. Fery LULEK 


ApYMAE HATHAWAY 


Ray HunNtTINcTON 


HELEN W. Ross 


C. 


SUMMER MA 


June 30 to Augijs 
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PROF. LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD FAMOUS SINGER and TEACHER 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS F 


NOTABLE TEACHER OF TEACHERS 


PIANO 


Rusy GINSBURG 


MANFRED GOTTHELF 
HELEN GREENBAUM 

Eupora B. Harpers 
PAuLINE Houck 
Mase, Wrepe-HuntTeR 

Myra SEIFERT-JOHNSON 
Max Kram 
DorotHy MENDELSSOHN 


VOCAL 


Auice NICHOLS 


Jesste Waters NortTHRUP 


GRAHAM REED 


ALVENE RESSEGUIE 


VIOLIN 


BeERTHA KRIBBEN 
Victor Kuzpo 


CHURCH ORGAN 


GorDON WEDERTZ 


MOVING PICTURE ORGAN 


Cuartes H. DEmMorEstT 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, 


Laura D. Harris 
PAULINE Houck 


REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION CLASSES 


RicHArD HAGEMAN LEON SAMETINI 


(Vocal) 


Pror. Leorpotp AUER 


(Violin) 


Pror. 


Howarp NEUMILLER 


VIOLONCELLO 
JarosLav Gons 


COUNTERPOINT, CANON 
Harotp B. Maryotr 
WesLEY LA VIOLETTE 


(Violin) 


SERGEL KLIBANSKY 


(Vocal) 


(Piano) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA 


Emity Bet Nasu 
Parie Petry 

LILLIAN Powers 
Bess RESSEGUIE 
Lit1AN Rocers 
Heten W. Ross 
ANNA SEVIN 

ETHEL STENN 

C. Gorpon WEDERTZ 


ErmMA Rounps 

Epoarvo SACERDOTE 
Burton THATCHER 
HELEN WOLVERTON 


RacHeL MAsor 
GERELDINE MASSEY 
RupotepH REINERS 


AND FUGUE 


NELLIE MoENCH 
Dr. Georg SCHUMANN 


Maurice ARONSON 
(Piano) 

Burton THATCHER 
(Vocal) 









FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Prof. Scharwenka, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini 
and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who, after an open competitive examination, is found to 
possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship ap plication blank on request. 
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‘BRATE™ VOCAL INSTRUCTOR NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO RENOWNED VIOLINIST and TEACHER DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
GEC RG SCHUMANN OPERA —_—— ooo ANF ..CTION) 
STRIOU COMPOSER pe THEORIST CLASSES IN THE ART pty: acct gai (VocaL, VioLtin, OPERA, ETC.) REMARKABLE 
a TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES COURSES IN 
PIANO VIOLIN VOCAL 
é Pror. XAVER SCHARWENKA Pror. LEopotp AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON . 
: Jutia Lois Carutuers Max FIscHEL WruiaM S. Brapy Expression and 
i Maurice ARONSON SERCGEI _KLIBANSKY 
i Burton THATCHER Dramatic Art 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC EXPRESSION AND DRAMATIC ART 
Harotp B. Maryort Watton Pyre Tew 


CHOIR AND CHORAL CONDUCTING 
Haroitp B. Maryorr 


SIGHT READING, EAR TRAINING, SOLFEGGIO Musical Theory 
Harotp B. Maryotr 











a oa and 
CONCERT, CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM VOCAL ART AND LITERATURE 
i ELENA De Marco Haroip B. Maryorr e.e 
i : ; . Composition 
‘d HISTORY OF MUSIC TOE, BALLET, FLUTE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
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} CLASSICAL DANCING ‘RITMPE be Marcaret Hayes Tear 
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ENSEMBLE PLAYING SAXOPHONE WaLton Pyre 
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FRENCH ITALIAN RicHarp HAGEMAN - 
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All Orchestral Instruments Not Named Above Taught by Members of the 
; Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
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Unexcelled Normal Courses in Piano, Violin, Vocal, etc. 


' | TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory and Master of Oratory 
will be conferred at the end of the summer session upon candidates who show sufficient knowledge and who take the required studies. 
Full details in Summer Catalog. Complete Summer Catalog on request. Lesson periods should be engaged now. 
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THE WAGNERIAN BANKRUPTCY 


HEN the failure of the Wagnerian Opera 

Company in New York was announced, some 
hope was entertained that friends would come 
to the rescue and enable the singers to resume 
their season. Such hope was practically laid last 
week when the distressing news was issued that 
there were insufficient funds in hand to recoup 
those who purchased tickets for performances 
which had to be abandoned. 

Officers of the company have blamed the apathy 
of Germans and German-Americans in New York 
for the failure of the season. There is small 
consolation to be derived from statements to the 
effect that the audiences included only a 10 per 
cent representation of Germans, or that substan- 
tial promises of support remained unfulfilled. A 
company must stand or fall by its artistic appeal 
to the community generally, and it is a little 
difficult to understand why the appeal was so 
limited in the present case. 

Audiences accustomed to the elaborate produc- 
tions at the Metropolitan apparently look for 
work of a similar standard from any company 
that has the temerity to embark upon a New York 
season. The support accorded the Wagnerians 
last year may be set down, then, in part to the 
novelty of the venture. True, there was novelty 
in the répertoire this season, but patrons are 
apparently fickle in their tastes when they are 
denied expensive spectacle. 

It is rather distressing to be forced to the 
conclusion that in music drama the scenery has 
become the thing. In the majority of the works 
presented by our ill-fated German visitors, the 
music is decidedly the thing, and some excellent 
performances were given, notably of the Wag- 
nerian operas under Mr. Moerike and Mr. 
Stransky. Indeed, in particular cases it would be 
hard to say where better performances may be 
heard today. The company included excellent 


DELBERT L. LOOMIS, 


artists, some of them of such outstanding merit 
that they would be valuable members of any 
opera company. However, the Wagnerian or- 
ganization is bankrupt, in something of a parlous 
state, and the débacle will only make it more 
difficult for a similar company to succeed where 
such admirable artists failed. It is to be hoped 
that, whatever happens, the holders. of tickets 
for cancelled performances will be reimbursed. 


FEES AND THE RADIO WAVE 


HE movement of the American Society of Com- 

posers, Authors and Publishers to collect fees 
for music used in radio broadcasting should gain 
considerable impetus by the admission to the or- 
ganization of the eight publishers who recently 
made application for membership. The firms of 
G. Schirmer, Inc.; Carl Fischer, Inc.; J. Fischer & 
Brother; the John Church Company; Harold 
Flammer, Inc.; Belwyn, Inc.; Walter Jacobs, Inc., 
and the Sam Fox Music Company are described 
as publishers of “standard” music, but these houses 
will bring more than an accession of numerical 
strength to the Society, for definitely the organiza- 
tion will become representative of all classes of 
composers. 

In his argument, published in last week’s issue, 
E. C. Mills, one of the executives of the Society, 
makes his points very clearly. It is difficult to 
understand why, if a work is used, the composer 
should be denied a fee. The broadcasting stations 
may submit that it is impossible to impose a charge 
upon those who take their music from the air. 
Anyone who has a radio receiving set may tune in 
and enjoy a concert on a given wave-length. How- 
ever, the manufacturers of radio instruments and 
accessories have derived a vast revenue from the 
vogue of wireless telephony, and, if anyone is to 
support broadcasting, surely it is reasonable to 
look to those who are making profits out of the 
business. 

The handy man may be able to construct a re- 
ceiving set for a few dollars, but so far the handy 
man has been an inconsiderable factor in radio 
salesmanship. If the vogue is to continue, if listen- 
ing in is to spread, then improvements must be made 
not alone in the instruments, but in the programs 
“distributed.” Programs of a high standard are 
necessary to hold the interest of the public, and 
if the composer is to give his best work for the 
purpose of building up the radio business, then it 
is only logical that he should ask for a com- 
mensurate return. The broadcasting stations must 
solve their own problems, but, as no one suspects 
for a moment that they are active from purely 
philanthropic motives, they will probably find a 
way out. 








AN AMAZING PROPOSAL 


EMOTE, indeed, seem the days when there 

was no tax on concert, opera or theater 
tickets. _Amusement-seekers and _ music-lovers, 
from the occasional patron of a motion picture 
house to the season subscriber at the Metropoli- 
tan, have borne the impost patiently, but there 
were many sighs of relief when it was found that 
the Mellon plan for tax reduction proposed to 
remove the levy. Now comes Senator Curtis of 
Kansas with an amendment aiming at the reten- 
tion of the so-called amusement tax to meet the 
soldiers’ bonus. 

Based on the 1923 returns, the revenue derived 
would be $70,000,000, and this would come within 
$7,000,000 of the estimated cost of the first year’s 
grant to veterans. True, the Curtis plan is to 
remove the tax on all admissions of 25 cents or 
less, and fix the tax at 5 cents where the amount 
is over 25 cents and up to one dollar. Where the 
amount exceeds a dollar, however, a tax of 25 cents 
for each dollar or fraction thereof* is proposed. 
A remarkable suggestion, indeed, and one that 
would conceivably defeat its purpose by reducing 
attendances at concerts and theatrical perform- 
ances. 

We have heard much argument about the sol- 
diers’ bonus. Its demerits have been advertised 
as much as its merits, and we have no desire to 
add to the controversy. We must view with 
amazement, however, a proposal to carry it 
through the legislature by continuing an impost 
upon patrons of music, the drama and sport. 
When it is proposed to increase the burden al- 
ready borne by amusement-seekers, the thing be- 
comes positively ludicrous. There should be no 


more talk of continuing the tax on admissions. 
Its abolition is long overdue. 











Baritone and Librettist Submits to Session with an 
Interviewer 


Cecil Fanning, baritone and librettist (right), con- 
sented to give an interview to Clay Smith, energetic 
Chicago scribe, during his visit to that city to sing at 
the “Music Night” of the I. I. C. A.’s annual convention. 
At its conclusion Mr. Smith asked the singer to hold 
up his right hand and be sworn like a witness, so the 
following interesting facts can be vouched for: Mr. 
Fanning advises every singer to “exercise the breath- 
ing muscles” on the day of his concert and to sing his 
English songs as distinctly as if dictating to a stenog- 
rapher twenty feet away. His hobby is possession of 
a high-bred Chihuahua dog, and his greatest detes- 
tation an undusted dressing-room! 


Talbot—The Papal title of “Illustrious Composer” and 
the Apostolic Benediction have been conferred upon 
Odilon Talbot of Worcester, Mass., in recognition of a 
Mass in D Minor composed by him. The work uses 
the Gregorian modes and is dedicated to the late Pope 
Pius X. 


Damrosch—The honor of being a luncheon guest of 
President and Mrs. Coolidge was extended to Walter 
Damrosch on the occasion of his visit to Washington 
on Jan. 15. The conductor of the New York Symphony, 
after his call at the White House, made his last appear- 
ance of the season in the National Capital at a concert 
in one of the local theaters. 


Easton—Although Florence Easton has won some 
of her most conspicuous successes at the Metropolitan 
in modern operatic réles, she has often expressed an 
opinion that the merciless tessitura of some Wagnerian 
and later operas is ruinous for the voice. In a recent 
interview the soprano was quoted as saying that the 
only means to counteract this effect is by using the 
utmost care in the control of the voice. 


Vettori—The roster of American-born opera prima 
donnas has been increased by one this season, follow- 
ing the successful début of Elda Vettori in the part of 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana” with the San Carlo 
Opera Company in New York. The soprano, who comes 
from St. Louis, studied under a well-known New York 
teacher, and has won enthusiastic comment for her fine 
voice and dramatic portrayal of Mascagni’s heroine in 
many cities on tour with the company. 


Ganz—When Rudolph Ganz visited Los Angeles sev- 
eral weeks ago to appear as piano soloist and guest 
conductor with the Philharmonic he was entertained at 
a special luncheon of the Wa Wan Club at the Biltmore 
Hotel. In an address made on that occasion and in 
subsequent statements, Mr. Ganz paid tribute to W. A. 
Clark, Jr., patron of the orchestra, and to Walter Henry 
Rothwell, conductor, in having built up the fine en- 
semble. 


Montemezzi—Italo Montemezzi, who is now on a visit 
to the United States, gave an interesting estimate of 
our national creative music recently to an interviewer 
for the New York Evening Mail. The eminent Italian 
composer said that this nation has progressed beyond 
the naive stage where folk music is developed, but is 
still “too restless, too scientific and businesslike” to be 
interested in the more complex forms. “Jazz,” he de- 
clared positively, “is not native American folk-music, 
but Negro music.” 


Levitzki—The climate of Cuba is somewhat trying at 
times of the year, and when Mischa Levitzki gave his 
recent series of concerts under the auspices of the 
Pro-Arte Musical Society in Havana, the mercury was 
especially high. Daniel Mayer, the pianist’s manager, 
who accompanied him on his visit, wrote to his New 
York friends: “The only cool place in town is a cold 
bath.” He was also surprised at a local custom when, 
on accepting an invitation to a dinner party, he found 
that it began at 11 in the evening and ended at 1 a. m. 


Roger-Ducasse—Urging an extension of musical 
training in the schools of France, Roger-Ducasse, the 
composer, writes as follows in a recent issue of 
Monde Musical: “A child who leaves school at the age 
of fourteen knows the names, at least, of the great 
French writers. What does he know of our musicians 
and their works?” To remedy this lack, he contends, 
school concerts should be given in which the students 
are introduced successively to the folk song, the lied, 
program and “pure” music, with emphasis on musik 
of vocal and string quartets, the “two sovereign mean: 
of musical expression.” 
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A Race of Super-Musicians 


‘N our mail the other day was the prospectus of a “Super-Race” Founda- 
tion. Its laudable aims seemed to be “to Awaken the Superior Minds of 
All Races, for a World Health, a World Peace and a World Happiness.” 
(incidentally there was brief mention of a project to erect “a building of 
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white marble or granite, to cost at least $5,000,000.) As a first step a “Con- i] HII i = 
gress of Superior Caucasians” is to meet in New York this month, but we HN | i] eds + 
were disappointed to learn that though instruction in Vocational Placement Hil HA HE distinctive charm | = 
is part of the scheme, there was absolutely no reference to any activity | Hl | | and decided individ- 4 
in voice placement. ! i | | | uality of 1 j= 
By means of eugenics, it is hoped, even , Hit III =}| 
the future vocations of Superior and worked. The coyote stopped and_lis- | | HA THE ‘= 
Very Superior Caucasians’ offspring will tened. When it emerged from the field, i] Hl | = 
be predetermined. Why not give them Pracht was waiting. He killed it with | HHH , = 
a fillip in the direction of the musical one shot.” | | TN ‘= 
art? We should then have Exceedingly Evidently the animal had a musical | WAIHI if = 
rea, Contraltos So _— ear! a Wa Hi | P]ANO = 
sable of Improvement. oprano whose WH = 
, forebears were Unusually Inimitable Efficacy of Music i | ie EI 
Performers = = Zither would, of HIGHLANDER who was lying ill HA is to the purchaser an l= 
on- ‘course, have with the most perfunctory in the last stages of exhaustion in a Hi] TTT asset of definite value | = 
etic or gl th Aa of Alto- hospital in England asked that someone | HAWN Hi} 0 | += 
sg 2 _-_ 40 for him - = nagnipes a nurse Hi AAV Catalogue furnished on request i= 
‘old O get back to the Foundation—this ravret ‘tie fen to shew ths sateentinn NN HAAN ANA He 
the worthy body has as an ideal the cre- music. The Highlander recovered. But WHTTHHHI Hi WH HII CHAS. M. STIEFF = 
Mr. ation of “leaders free from any physical, other patients in the hospital died. TILT | HTH Inc. — 
th- mental or psychical disturbance.” This A. T. M. A THAHIT STIEFF HALL i i= 
his degree of development was reached, we * 8 8 ih | : = 
og- believe, many #ons ago—in the Dino- OICE CULTURE for orators, similar a BALTIMORE, MD i}-= 
of saurs. It is an open question, though, to that undergone by singers, is | _" | = 
es- whether a placid and irresistible swish urged by a writer in the New York Sun 1 HH Hi = 
of a scale-armored tail is to be preferred and Globe. The voice, says the anony- || i] | = 
'.o the Inner Tumult which resulted in mous authority, should come from the Hl HHI = 
ind | “Tristan und Isolde.” . lips and teeth, even during extended peri- = Hih= 
ye * * *& ods of patriotic invective. As a prelimi- =H NE 
be At a Piano Recital nary, aig ——*. = holds, should | ‘| We 
“i ractise humming. ere is a sugges- =F ies = 
i HE ENTHUSIAST: Why do they ee for a dull y in Congress. ye a =hill| HH = 
call it the “Minute” Valse? | form of filibuster, a lengthy excerpt =i = 
The Bored One: Suppose it took a fom a cantata by Bach or Handel might ! il i= 
of minute to write it, P. C. R. serve to hold the floor in obstruction of = —— areal ||| = 
er ; some unwelcome measure. =e TTT HAAUVAHUNAHUUALUUALUAAEUAAAT HNN == 
on Self-Expression , es @ = ATT TANT HANNAH A = 
he (G. ©. J. in Nashville “Banner.”) What’s This, Georges? Z nitnauilll ATTA Hl NAAT | Ms 
rt ASTUS was picking the banjo in a PARIS paper is much concerned =(i SATU PAMAATTT EAT EETUT APATHY EEA TET EPE MAA |= 
shady corner of the fence when he ed ; SAAN AAT TATTANTTANAT AAS AATTRA A RATANATAATR AT ATASTATASTAAAH 
should have been chopping cotton along * list, is. je henge org = QE LEU EAA LM ul) Wu WU by I) MT 7 A = 
- with his spouse. “What you doin’ da, Ene - wi £ hG ie a VUCRR DD OAREAADAGAUAUEAGRUSGRDRGGREERAARORAGRAEUO RTE E ASAE RATA CUUCEER ERAN EA EATER r. 
| . 9” “ , umor 1s very busy wit eorges Car 
an niggah?” she called. “Cummon hyah an Hewes fat t Wa this 
an git to work.” “Ah be da directly,” he ee ee ee ee li ' ] d by th . a] . . ‘ -. 9 
| a i Wiesh alien tae Gal ts antamiide publication. — The rumor is a startling the music composer by t e most eminent gle, which simply means “music.” The 
in pe pees ; hal & one. It credits him with a really beauti- musicians. Milton’s “Comus,” with music form is peculiar to English music and is 
nt a a ful voice. This is followed by a circum- by Henry Lawes, is a prominent example for male voices usually with three or 
ne stantial story that he has given up box- of the English masque. more parts. It is unaccompanied and 
re A Coy Coyote ing and is studying hard for er sing- a a should be re oy sole voices. There are 
OM the wilds of Kansas, famous as_ ing, meaning to appear in public at an 4 many musical subjects, but little devel- 
the habitat of William Allen White, early date in ‘Faust.’ It is said that The New York Debut opment of these, and the harmonization 
a comes an anecdote of the vocal prowess while training at Shoeburyness and else- Question Box Editor: is “vertical” rather than “horizontal.” 
e of a hired man, which charmed a co-_ where, he now and again burst into song Is it necessary for a singer to make The glee may be either grave or gay. 
‘d yote. Says the New York World: “F. with such melodiousness as to make his 4 successful New York début in order to 7 9 9 
. C. Pracht of Chase County saw a coyote trainer and sparring partners gasp. ‘Start a career? aor M. J. Pe 
in lope from a chicken house into a field Descamps, however, once told me that his Hartford, Conn., Jan. 20, 1924. Piano versus Solfeggio 
k with a chicken in its mouth. Instruct- charge had a baritone voice, and he did Not absolutely necessary, though it . 
e ing a farm hand to run into the field, not then go into raptures about it... .” would probably be of some assistance. Question Box Editor: 
n singing at the top of his voice, Pracht Cruel Descamps! The blond celebrit : 7 7 Which do you consider would be better 
seized a shotgun and ran to the other of ring and screen will doubtless put a The Glee for a very young child whom I am 
: side of the field, hoping the coyote would few vocal uppercuts into the “Song of . nas , ansious So interest in music piano OF 
' pause to listen to the singing. The plan the Flea.” Question Box Editor: “tg SOL feggio? A. B. H. 
h What is the origin of the term “glee”? El Paso, Tex., Jan. 18, 1924. 
Is it necessarily a merry piece of It depends which interests the child 
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music? 
Princeton, N. J., Jan. 18, 1924. 


The word comes from the Anglo-Saxon 


more, but there seems no reason why 
both should not be taught at the same 
time, 
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First American Performances 


Question Box Editor: 
Can you give me the dates and places 


Italian and German Methods 


Question Box Editor: 
I have frequently heard used in re- 


‘American 


a 





Ma SICIANS . Mildred Bryars i 





ILDRED BRYARS, concert con- 
tralto, was born in St. Louis, Mo., 

and received her general education in 
the grade and high 


she remained for three years. In 1914 
she went to Europe to continue the culti- 
vation of her voice, but the outbreak of 
the war necessitated her return to the 
United States. She remained in New 


the first American performances of: gard to singing the terms, “Italian” schools of that York and placed herself under Yeatman 
‘+. 4.,Der Freischiitz”; 2, Beethoven's sethod and “German” method. Can you city. Her first Griffith, studying with him for four 
Mifth - Symphony; 3, Elijah”; 4, explain the difference? M. H. music study was Years, coaching also in French diction 
Lucia”; 5. “Huguenots. ww. ' nied with Lina Coen. She was engaged as 


New York City, Jan. 19, 1924. 

1, New York, March 12, 1825; 2, Phila- 
delphia, 1840; 3, Boston, 1840; 4, New 
Orleans, Dec. 28, 1841; 5, New Orleans, 
ipril 29, 1839. 

a 
Transposing Instruments 


Question Box Editor: 
What are “transposing” instruments, 
and why? L. G. F. 
Columbus, Ga., Jan. 17, 1924. 
Instruments whose natural scale is al- 
ays written in C, regardless of the 
‘tual pitch. This is done to facilitate 


Oil City, Pa., Jan. 19, 1924. 

These terms are loosely used and are 
difficult, not to say impossible, exactly 
to define. 


+ ¥ 3 
The Masque 

Question Box Editor: 

Will you give me a good definition of 
a masque? P. J. M. 

Boston, Jan. 19, 1924. 

If you mean a description in a few 
words, this is difficult. The masque, 


which was introduced into England by 
Henry VIII, was a form of dramatic- 


on the piano at the 


age of seven, when 
she entered the 
Beethoven C o n- 
servatory of 
Music in St. Louis, 
graduating from 
the institution in 
June, 1911. While 
on a visit to Kan- 
sas City, her voice 
was heard by Fred 
Wallis, a_ singer, 
who advised her to 
make her career 
as a vocalist 





© Edwin F. Townsend 
Mildred Bryars 


contralto soloist at the Hanson Place 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, and later at 
the Peddie Memorial Church in Newark. 
Since 1920 Miss Bryars has been soloist 
at the Fort Washington Presbyterian 
Church. Her first New York recital was 
given in Aeolian Hall in March, 1918, 
and her first operatic appearance was as 
Amneris in “Aida” at the Maine Festi- 
val the following year. She has ap- 
peared in recital, concert and oratorio 
throughout the country also with the 
Rubinstein Club of New York, the New 
York Oratorio Society, the Lindsborg 
and Newark festivals, the Chicago 
Apollo Club and the Knights of Colum- 


reading and fingering. The trans- musical entertainment given privately. 1 
ving instruments are the horns, the It was probably of Italian origin. The , rather than as a_ bus Choral Society of St. Louis. Miss 
rinets, except those in C; the trum- subject was usually classical, but with pianist. Accordingly Miss Bryars be- Bryars now makes her home in New 

allegorical significance. The scenery gan vocal study immediately in St. Louis York and divides her time between 


8, except those, in C, and the English 
rn, 


was painted by the foremost artists and 


with Mrs. Franklyn Knight, with whom 


church and concert appearances. 
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Singing in Cinema Theaters Seen as 


Preparation for Opera by Mary Fabian 


TTT UEAT TUL EEL ETT UT LET TATT LET EOI LOTTO EEO LUTIU OETA TIUTTE TUTTI LILLE ITEP Cece tPe Loco Poco ee ceo 


HICAGO, Jan. 19.—From singing in 

moving-picture theaters to a stellar 
réle in opera is the quick rise made by 
Mary Fabian, whose Gretel in Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” has been 
admired by the Chicago public and crit- 
ics this season, in the Chicago Civic 
Opera’s presentation. 

“Singing in motion-picture houses is a 
better preparation for opera than one 
might imagine,” explains Miss Fabian. 
“There are certain essentials to a suc- 
cessful career that can be obtained no- 
where else so speedily and thoroughly 
as on the stage of a picture theater. 

“For instance, there is the matter of 
getting one’s audience. On the concert 
stage the audience rather expects the 
singer to be a bit nervous during the 
first group, and the artist has a whole 
program of varying moods in which to 
warm up. But consider the difference 
in a picture house. The singer has but 
one song to sing—just one. The audi- 
ence has come to see the picture and is 
not disposed to be tolerant of this vocal 
interruption, which is, after all, a side 
attraction. Many in the theater have 
come in and taken their seats after the 
feature picture started, and they are im- 
patient to see the hestunian of the 
picture. 

“The singer, 
audience immediately. 


then, has to ‘get’ her 
She has to hold 


it from the instant she makes her 
appearance. For she does not have a 
second chance. She has to bring into 


play the whole power of personality and 
poise. If the singer has not put her 
audience en rapport with her at once, 
then she has failed. 


A Hard, but Good, School 


“What such training does to build up 
a singer’s assurance is remarkable. 
There must be no trepidation, no ner- 
vousness. And after the singer has sung 
at several of the big motion-picture pal- 
aces, to many thousands of persons, she 
begins to feel a vast confidence in her- 
self. She is at home on the stage, and 
it would take years of experience in con- 
cert or in opera to give her the poise 
and personality that she acquires after 
only a few months on the stage of a 
motion-picture theater. 

“When such a singer goes into oper- 
atic réles, she has entirely lost that ner- 
vousness that often chokes up the first 
few phrases and makes a singer self- 
conscious. The battle is half won as 
soon as she steps upon the stage. With 
plenty of time before her, she has no 





© Moffett 
Mary Fabian, Soprano, Chicago Civic Opera 


need to be afraid, for on the stage of 
the picture houses she has learned the 
secret of magnetism, and her audience 
is hers before she has even opened her 
mouth to sing. 

“In another way also the picture 
houses offer valuable training, for they 
school the singer in quickness of mem- 
ory. Often a change is made in the bill 
at the last minute, and a singer is re- 
quired to memorize a new song or even 
an operatic aria at half an hour’s notice 
and then go out upon the stage and sing 
it well enough to please the audience. 
What this means in memory-training 
can only be realized when one begins the 
otherwise arduous task of memorizing 
an operatic role and fitting the mise-en- 
scéne to the words and music. 

“As the public of the motion-picture 
theaters becomes more and more edu- 
cated, it is less and less satisfied with 
jazz songs or other trashy numbers. The 
singer has to give it operatic arias and 
other really worth-while numbers. In 
other words, a singer in picture houses 
works up a real répertoire of good music, 
and this also is an asset.” 

Miss Fabian, a young American so- 
prano, joined the Chicago Civic Opera 
at the beginning of the present season. 
She has sung in “Louise” and “Kénigs- 
kinder” since her operatic début in 
“Hansel and Gretel” a few weeks ago, 
and in all of them she has scored a real 
success. 





Tenor Races to Concert 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—F loyd Jones, tenor, 
was forced to make a wild race by auto- 
mobile recently to keep a concert date 
in Okmulgee, Okla. He had to cover 
the forty-five miles between Muskogee, 
where he had appeared in recital, and 
Okmulgee, in exactly one hour. He 
made the trip on time. His midwinter 
concert tour, from which he just re- 
turned to Chicago, took him to Oklahoma 
for the two appearances in Okmulgee 
and Muskogee, as well as giving him 


appearances in a number of [Illinois 
towns and _ cities: Beverly Hills, 
Berwyn, Elgin, Evanston, Glen Ellyn, 


La Grange, La Salle, Streator, Harvey, 
Riverside, and anmanertainii Mich. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Plays Novelty 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—One of the fasci- 
nating novelties Theodora Sturkow- 
Ryder is presenting on her piano pro- 
grams this season is “The Mosquito,” by 
Otterstrom, and she bids fair to become 
as closely identified with it as she was 
with the Poldini Etude. She has listed 
it seventeen times and has often played 
it twice at one recital. She gave a pro- 
gram at the Windermere Hotel last Sun- 
day evening. 


Theodora Troendle Plays Own Composi- 
tions 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—“Pomponette” and 
“Rhapsodie,’ ’ from “The Night Is Fall- 
ing,” by Theodora Troendle, were played 
by Miss Troendle on the piano at last 
Monday’s concert of the Musicians’ Club 
of Women in the Recital Hall of the Fine 
Arts Building. The “First Song of Mil- 
necino” and the “Song of Dekum,” from 
Thorwald Otterstrom’s Indian Suite, 
were also played. 


Lake View Society Gives Concert 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—The concert of the 
Lake View Musical Society was given 
on Monday afternoon at the Fortnightly 
Club. Mme. Edith Bideau-Normelli, so- 
prano; Violet Martens, accompanist, and 
Herbert Gould, bass-baritone, gave the 
program. 


Walter H. Kidder Sings in Haverhill 


HAVERHILL, MAss., Jan. 19.—Walter 
H. Kidder, with a baritone voice of com- 
prehensive range and quality, gave a 
program recently under the auspices of 
the Women’s Musical Club at its first 
public concert. Mr. Kidder gave three 
groups of songs by Massenet, Tchaikov- 
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sky, Grieg, MacDowell, Hatton, German, 
Chadwick, Allitson, Keel, McGill and 
Huhn. Earl Weidner ably accompanied 
him and gave a masterly performance 
of Chopin’s Valse in A Flat. Both 
artists were liberally applauded and 


were generous with encores. 
WwW. d. ¥. 


Ip Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Jan. 1 a. 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Alveno Resseguie of the faculty sang 
this week at the Oriental Consistory. 
Mrs. Frederika Risch, pupil of Kennard 
Barradell, has been engaged as contralto 
soloist at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at River Forest. Jaroslav Gons 
of the faculty played two groups of ’cello 
solos at the Arche Club on Jan. 4. Mau- 
rice Goldblatt’s new violin piece, “But- 
terfly,” was played by Jacques Gordon in 
his recitals at Lyon & Healy Hall the 
week of Jan. 7. N. J. Dunham, pupil of 
Kennard Barradell, has been appointed 
tenor soloist at Trinity Cnurch. Hazel 
Dean Welter, also studying with Mr. 
Barradell, has been appointed soprano 
soloist at First Congregational Church 
in Maywood, IIl. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The contests for appearance in the 
annual mid-winter concert with full or- 
chestra at Orchestra Hall, Feb. 6, were 
held this week. A board of adjudicators, 
composed of prominent musicians not 
connected with the conservatory, selected 
the following students: Piano: LeRoy 
North, Bridgeport, Neb.; Richard Oliver 
and Sonia Feldman, Chicago; Voice: 
Isabelle Bellows, Waukegan, IIl.; Emelie 
Ybarra, Mexico City, and Julius Braeck- 
laere, Chicago. Violin: Eva Polacoff 
and Reuben Marcus, Chicago. Organ: 
Louis Nespo, Chicago. Jacob Hanne- 
man, pupil of Kurt Wanieck, is making 
an extended concert tour with the David 
Duggan Concert Company. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


As proof that the Bush Conservatory 
Symphony contains good _ material 
throughout all ranks, Richard Czer- 
wonky, the conductor, has chosen a vio- 
lin soloist for the next concert, on Feb. 
5, from the last stand of the second vio- 
linist instead of choosing the concert- 
master. Two of his viola players, Olga 
Eichner and Robert Quick, won the first 
two places in the American Federation 
of Musicians’ recent violin contest. The 
soloists for the next concert in Orchestra 
Hall will be Edith Kendall, a young 
Seattle violinist from the Czerwonky 
studio; Florence Newman, soprano, and 
Bernard Schweitzer, tenor. The two sing- 
ers are pupils of Boza Oumiroff in the 
vocal master class. 


MUHLMANN SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Members of the opera class recently 
organized a MuhIlmann Opera Club, with 
the intention of giving monthly pro- 
grams in public meetings to encourage 
young professionals and operatic stu- 
dents, and the first of these programs 
was given last Sunday in the recital hall 
of the school. Ettore Panizza, conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Civic Opera, and Mme. 
Panizza were present and complimented 
the participants, Mrs. Sonia Klein, Mrs. 
Berte Long, Isadore Mishkin and Philip 
Bernstein, for their singing, and Mildred 
Graveley, official accompanist for the 
opera class and pupil of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, for her playing. 


AUDITORIUM CONSERVATORY 


Amy Aijicher, soprano, pupil of Karl 
Buren Stein, appeared recently at South 
Bend, Ind., and at Michigan City, Ind., 
in song recitals for the women’s clubs of 
those places. Miss Aicher is soloist at 
the First Presbyterian Church in Michi- 
gan City. 


Frank R. Florentine Writes Ballad 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—F rank R. Floren- 
tine, manager of the Congress Hotel, has 
joined the ranks of the song writers with 
a ballad, “A White Rose,” which will be 
issued soon by Forster Music Publisher, 
Inc. A number of well-known artists, 
including Tito Schipa, will feature this 
number on their concert programs. 
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GIVE PIERNE PROGRAM 





“Children at Bethlehem” and “Crusa 
Sung by 400 Girls 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—A _ concert ” 
given at Orchestra Hall on Wednes ‘y 
night by St. Xavier Academy and he¢ 
Haydn Choral Society, with Ha) 
Owens conducting. There was a lon 
list of soloists including Else Hart} 4) 
Arendt, Elsa Kressman, Rollin Pe. s¢ 
and Paul Mallory. Wilhelm Mid 
schulte was at the organ and the C jj. 
cago Symphony provided the accc 
paniments. 

The first part of the program \ 4s 
given to Pierné’s “Children at Beth e- 
hem,” sung for the first time in Chica ) 
by 400 girls of St. Xavier Academy, w ‘th 
Mme. Arendt, Miss Kressman, }'r, 
Pease and Mr. Mallory taking the solo 
parts and the Rev. John Henry Naw» 
as the narrator. The voices were fre:) 
and lovely, and the girls entered beau 
fully into the spirit of the Pier 
“mystery.” They showed not only cx. 
cellent training, but also an insight into 
the meaning of the work. 

The composition itself did not seem as 
interesting musically as the same com- 
poser’s “Children’s Crusade,” which fo|- 
lowed it. The newer harmonic dress and 
indifferent melodic content made it seem 
inferior, but the soloists and chorus did 
marvels with it. The “Children’s Cru- 
sade” was excellently sung by the Haydn 
Choral Society and 250 girls. 





Rosa Raisa Is Hostess to Children 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—Rosa Raisa, dra- 
matic soprano, who made her season’s 
farewell appearance in “Trovatore” with 
the Chicago Opera on Wednesday after- 
noon, was seen to smile frequently at 
four boxes full of wide-eyed youngsters 
who beamed back in pleased embarrass- 

ment. The children, twenty-seven boys 
and girls from the Kosciuszko School, 
were the joint guests of Mme. Raisa and 
the Red, White and Blue Club. After 
the performance each child was intro- 
duced to the singer and the mysteries 
back stage. 
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“Saint Sebastian’? Music Interests as 
Novelty in Boston Symphony Concerts 


jilidtiniall 
syYOSTON, Jan. 21.—Four Symphonic 
J excerpts from Debussy’s “Le Mar- 

-re de Saint Sebastien” (Mystery Play 
¢ @’Annunzio) were performed by the 
-oston Symphony for the first time in 

oston at the concerts on Friday after- 

on Jan. 18, and Saturday evening, 

in. 19. Debussy’s music is tellingly 
expressive in orchestration; and though 
‘he accompanying stage action is want- 
ing the music unmistakably suggests the 
prevailing religious mood of the play. 
Of further interest in the program was 
the Brahms Concerto in A Minor for 
violin and ’cello in which Richard Bur- 
ein, concert-master of the orchestra, and 
Jean Bedetti, first ’cellist, were the solo- 
ists. Both players gave a performance 
distinguished for beauty of tone, depth 
of feeling, and dignity of style. 
Dvorak’s colorful “Carnival” Overture 
opened the concerts, and Liszt’s fantas- 
tic Mephisto Waltz brought them to a 
close. 

The Boston Symphony gave its second 
supplementary concert on Monday eve- 
ning, Jan. 14. Mr. Monteux and his 
orchestra gave a dramatic and impas- 
sioned performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathetic” Symphony. Also on the pro- 
gram were Smetana’s descriptive Sym- 
phonic Poem, “The Moldau,” and Wag- 
ner’s Overture to “The Flying Dutch- 
man.” Cecilia Hansen, violinist, the as- 
sisting soloist, played Bruch’s Concerto 
for Violin in G Minor. She disclosed a 
tone of velvety smoothness, warm-tex- 
tured, yet not cloying. Her musical style 
was finely polished and her rhythm and 
phrasing graceful and varied. 


People’s Symphony 


The People’s Symphony gave its 
tenth concert on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 
13, at the St. James Theater. Mr. 
Mollenhauer gave a sympathetic reading 
of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, charm- 
ing interpretations of Grieg’s “Herz- 
wunden” and “Im Friihling,” as well as 
a dramatic performance of Chadwick’s 
striking overture, “Melpomene.” Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, pianist, who appeared 
last season with the People’s Symphony, 
was again the assisting soloist. She 
played the Mozart Concerto No. 8 in F 
and Saint-Saéns’ “Africa.” In _ these 
Mme. Schnitzer displayed her crisp and 
clean-cut technique, her fleetness and 
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TULUM THULE LUMO ELLE COD 
delicacy in passage work, and well-knit 
interpretations. 

After an absence of seventeen years, 
Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, returned to 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 13. His program consisted of Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata, the 
Schumann “Carnaval,” a Chopin group, 
and his own “Humoresque on. Themes by 
Johann Strauss.” Mr. Rosenthal played 
with largeness and breadth of concep- 
tion. Despite the heroic quality of his 
performance, there was a distinctive in- 
cisiveness in his playing. His reputed 
massive technique was in marked evi- 
dence. Mr. Rosenthal’s reception was an 
enthusiastic one, and he gave several 
encores. 


Loeffler Quartet Heard 


The Flonzaley Quartet gave its first 
concert of the season at Jordan Hall, on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 17. Of chief 
interest on the program was Charles 
Martin Loeffler’s Quartet composed in 
memory of Victor Chapman, who was 
killed in the war while serving as a 
French aviator. The Flonzaleys gave a 
highly artistic and devotional perfor- 
mance of Mr. Loeffler’s music,—a music 
delicately charged with depth of feeling, 
a sense of tragedy and a note of mourn- 
fulness. Mr. Loeffler was present at the 
performance. For the rest the Flon- 
zaleys played Haydn’s light spirited 
Quartet in G, and Taneieff’s Quartet in 
D Minor. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison presented 
a program of music for two pianos at 
Jordan Hall on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 
19. The concert, delightful in content 
and variety, included Mr. Maier’s tran- 
scription of Dohnanyi’s Wedding Waltzes 
from “The Veil of Pierette.” Again the 
pianists showed their remarkable skill 
in synchronization, in sympathetic inter- 
play of phrasing, and in tonal balance. 

The MacDowell Club gave a concert at 
Jordan Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
Jan. 16. Bach’s E Minor Concerto for 
pianoforte and string orchestra was 
tastefully performed by the MacDowell 
Club orchestra and Jesus Maria San- 
roma Torra de la Riba, pianist. Maria 
Conde, soprano, accompanied by James 
Ecker, sang charmingly a group of 
songs. The string orchestra played a 
movement from Schubert’s Quartet in D 
Minor. With Harrison Potter at the 
piano the Club orchestra played De- 
bussy’s “Danses.” The Club chorus as- 
sisted by the orchestra sang two Negro 
spirituals, harmonized by Charles Fon- 
teyn Manney, and songs by Mr. Manney, 
which the composer conducted. The pro- 
gram was concluded with the perfor- 
mance of Bossi’s “Intermezzi Goldoniani” 
by the orchestra. HENRY LEVINE 





SUNDAY BRINGS FOUR SINGERS IN CHICAGO 





John Charles Thomas, Isa 


Kremer and Two Débu- 
tantes Give Recitals 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—Four singers, one 
violinist and one diseuse competed for 
the favor of music-lovers Sunday after- 
noon, and the recital halls were fairly 
well filled, despite the rivalry offered by 
a matinée of “Rigoletto,” given at the 
ame time in the Auditorium Theater. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, gave 
i program at the Blackstone Theater 
and won the favor of his audience by the 
musicianship of his singing, the refine- 
ment of his voice and the good taste with 
which he used it. He was heard by this 
reviewer in his first two groups, consist- 
ing of songs by Gluck, Beethoven, Caris- 
simi, Brahms, Richard Strauss and Hugo 
Wolf. 

We can only repeat the opinion ex- 
pressed in these columns a few weeks 
ago: what a baritone for French opera! 
He is too finished a singer, perhaps, to 
win the plaudits of the multitude in the 
Italian style of operatic singing, but we 
could visualize him as Escamillo, as Val- 
entine, Mercutio, and, best of all, the 
title character in Leroux’s “Le Chémi- 
neau.” His voice has the operatic tim- 
bre, but added to this he has a finesse 
rarely found in operatic baritones. 
However, on the concert platform this 


young American occupies a secure place 
and a notable one. 

Isa Kremer, who has not been heard 
here since last season, drew a large 
audience to Orchestra Hall. She is a 
personality, and her admirers are many 
and vociferous. Her voice seems to have 
improved in the beauty of its timbre 
since last season, and she was blessed 
with a good accompanist in Vladimir 
Heifetz. She pleased her audience im- 
mensely, no matter whether she sang in 
Russian, French, English, Yiddish or 
German. The Kremerists applauded 
everything, but were especially enthusi- 
astic over the Yiddish “A Yungele von 
Poilen,” which provoked gusts of laugh- 
ter. 

Gladys Cable, a young American so- 
prano, made her début at The Playhouse. 
She drew a capacity attendance and the 
stage was banked with flowers. She 
showed an eclectic taste in her program 
making and sang with style and good 
voice, which showed the results of ex- 
cellent training. Thoroughly at home on 
the concert stage, she seemed also to 
have a good grasp of the moods of her 
songs and sang with intelligence, refine- 
ment and discrimination. Her voice has 
wide range and unsually pleasing qual- 
ity. Her enunciation also was entirely 
distinct. Isaac Van Grove gave excel- 
lent accompaniments. Miss Cable was 
heard, for purposes of this review, in the 
group of songs by Franz, Rachmaninoff, 
Moussorgsky and the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria.” 

Ruth Hypes, another young débutante, 
was heard at the Studebaker Theater in 
“Mi chiamano Mimi,” from Puccini’s 


“Boheme,” Pierné’s “Le Moulin” and 
Gretchaninoff’s “Il s’est tu, le charmant 
rossignol.” She has a soprano voice of 
lovely quality, especially pleasing in the 
mezza passages, and she should go far 
if she fulfills the promise of her work at 
this recital. Sympathetic accompani- 
ments were played by her mother, Mrs. 
W. F. Hypes. 

Emil Telmanyi, violinist, returned 
after an absenge of two years to play at 
-the Illinois Theater in a concert given 
for the benefit of the Off-the-Street Club. 
Press of other concerts prevented this 
reviewer from hearing him or Margery 
Maxwell, who sang at the concert, but 
on the word of those who went it can be 


stated that the violinist has progressed 
a great deal in technical polish and that 
Miss Maxwell sang charmingly. 
Libushka Bartusek-Brown’s School of 
the Dance held “open class” in the eve- 
ning in the Florentine Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel. The class danced with ex- 
cellent rhythm and uniformly fine tech- 
nic. Especially enjoyable was the work 
of the tiny tots, from three to six years 
old, who danced with all the ease and 
confidence of professionals. Mme. Bar- 
tusek-Brown’s innovation of permitting 
the public to witness the difficult work 
required for the development of ballet 
dancing gave one a better appreciation 
of this fine art. F. W. 





Mayor and Prominent Citizens Warmly 
Support Plan for New York Art Center 
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ANY New York citizens, including 

representatives of a great number 
of societies, appeared before the Board 
of Estimate on Tuesday and gave em- 
phatic approval to the project to build 
a music and art center in Central Park, 
on the site proposed at Seventh Avenue 
and Fifty-ninth Street. As announced 
some time ago in MUSICAL AMERICA, the 
plan is to build this center at a cost of 
$15,000,000 for the encouragement of 
music and the arts under civic auspices. 


Mayor John F. Hylan, in a letter to 
the board, strongly supported the plan 
and directed the Corporation Counsel to 
prepare such legislation as may be nec- 
essary to give effect to it. 

Acting-Mayor Murray Hulbert ex- 
plained that City Chamberlain Philip 
Berolzheimer and Joseph Haag, in a re- 
port on the subject, had recommended 
the site named, and suggested that in 
return the old Croton Reservoir in the 
park be turned over to the Park Depart- 
ment and developed for park purposes. 

Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board 
of Directors of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, warmly favored the proposal, 
and maintained that instead of desecrat- 
ing the park, as had been contended, 
the center would enhance its attractive- 
ness and promote the spiritual as well 
as the material welfare of the people 
of the city. 

“There is,” said Mr. Kahn, “more 
great talent lying loose to the square 
inch in New York than anywhere else 
in the world. There is a lamentable lack 
of opportunity, of guidance and of train- 


ing, and the waste of material is inex- 
cusable.’ 

Joseph Haag, Assistant to the Mayor, 
who with City Chamberlain Philip Ber- 
olzheimer recommended the site named, 
spoke in favor of the proposal, not in 
his official capacity, but as an old citi- 
zen who had long looked for the fulfill- 
ment of such an undertaking for the 
encouragement of music and the kindred 
arts. There was, he said, no conflict be- 
tween those who favored an art center 
and those who were for a war memorial 
on the old reservoir site in the park. 

Felix M. Warburg drew attention to 
the large audiences at the park concerts 
as an indication of the need for the 
proposed center. With the many addi- 
tions of parks in the various boroughs, 
and the virtual certainty of the addition 
of about 1400 acres in Westchester 
County, New York, he said, would not 
suffer any serious park deprivation by 
the choice of the three selections of three 
or four acres for the center. All classes 
needed music, he pointed out, and as for 
the claims of art generally, he drew 
attention to the fact that 10,000 persons 
visited the Metropolitan Museum last 
Saturday as a further evidence of the 
need of such a center as was now pro- 
posed. 

Peter J. Brady, president of the Feder- 
ation Bank, announced that organized 
labor favored the establishment of the 
center and the choice of the site at 
Seventh Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. 

Henry W. Watrous, president of the 
National Academy Association, and 
Joseph P. Day were also among the large 
number of speakers who addressed the 
board in support of the project. 





NOTABLE EVENTS IN 


Dayton Choir Impresses_ in 
Sacred Program—Reci- 
talists Appear 

CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—Several 
and recitals in the latter part of the 
week provided enjoyable fare for the 
music-lovers. Among these events was a 
concert on Thursday evening in Orches- 
tra Hall by the Westminster Choir of 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The singing of this organization has 
the poise and nobility of the finest vet- 
eran choral societies, although it is only 
four years old. Voices admirably 
trained and blended, dynamic contrasts 
achieved without vehemence or ostenta- 
tion, absolute fidelity to pitch and a 
pianissimo of ethereal quality make its 
singing, under John Finley Williamson, 
an unmixed delight. The concert was 
devoted to sacred numbers and was 
heard by a small audience. 

Ward H. Pound, tenor, gave a recital 
in Fine Arts Recital Hall the same eve- 
ning. Mr. Pound’s voice and style in 
songs by Beethoven, Schubert, Raff and 
Handel were agreeable and altogether 
praiseworthy. 

A concert of American music was 
given by three talented, capable and 
earnest Americans to a lamentably small 
audience in Lyon & Healy Hall on 
Wednesday night. The artists were 
Clarence Loomis, composer and pianist; 
Arthur Zack, ’cellist, and Elsa Chandler, 
pianist and accompanist. Clarence 
Loomis’ Sonata in C Minor, still in 
manuscript, was given, and proved to be 
a very clever and exceedingly attractive 
work, modern, but intelligently modern. 


concerts 





FULL CONCERT LIST 


It was beautifully played by Mr. Zack 
and Mr. Loomis. 
The Gordon String Quartet, heard in 
Orchestra Hall foyer on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, played the Gretchaninoff Quar- 
tet and the “Serenade Tendre” of Jon- 
gen. An excellent chamber music feast 
this, and the quartet showed that it 1s 
developing its powers at a rapid pace. 
It had the grasp of the music and ex- 
pressed it with interpretative force. The 
slow movement of the Gretchaninoff 
number showed that peculiar firmness of 
texture and beauty of tone that comes 
when the players have achieved mutual 
confidence. The Scherzo was delight- 
fully clear and crisp and the final move- 
ment was played with vigor. The grate- 
ful Jongen number was given with rich 
tone and variety of shading. 
Berthe La Chicotte, soprano, sang in 
Lyon & Healy Hall on Friday night and 
was very successful. Heard in a group 
of songs by Handel, she revealed a_»o- 
prano of sturdy, warmly colored timbre, 
which she used with admirable taste. 
Possessed also of a winning stage per- 
sonality, she made a very pleasing im- 
pression upon all who heard her. 


Ae 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Chureh Soloists who need a Sacred Solo that 
expresses musically the beauty and grandeur 
of the Scriptures, will find 


PEACE BE STILL 


By INA RAE SEITZ 





-—— 


a Song that makes a practical human appli- 
cation of the spiritual truths of the Scrip- 
tures, 
For Medium Voice. Price..........+: $.60 
We have compiled a CLASSIFIED LIST of Songs 
made up from the selections of Singers and Voice 
Teachers all over the country. This List which 
contains Songs for all occasions will be sent 


FREE upon request. Send for your copy 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
Publishers 
429 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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New York Oratorio Quartet Aids Southern Choristers 
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Greenville, S. C., Woman’s College Choral Club, Oscar Miller, Conductor. 
Greenville Woman’s College; Thomas Fuson, Tenor; Kathleen Hart Bibb, Soprano; Mr. Miller, Mrs. Miller, Ethel Wright, Con- 


tralto, and Edwin Swain, Baritone 


REENVILLE, S. C., Jan. 12.—One of 
the outstanding musical events of 
the season was the recent performance 
of “The Messiah” by the Choral Club of 


Greenville Woman’s College under the 
direction of J. Oscar Miller. With the 





assistance of the New York Oratorio 
Quartet, which is composed of Kathleen 
Hart Bibb, soprano; Ethel Wright, con- 
tralto; Thomas Fuson, tenor, and Edwin 
Swain, baritone, the society accom- 
plished a noteworthy performance, and 
was heartily applauded by a large audi- 








Left to Right: George H. Schaeffer, Director of Music at 


ence. The work of the soloists was espe- 
cially good, all of them showing a thor- 
ough knowledge of the score and style 
of music. Mr. Miller led his singers 
with authority and achieved some beau- 
tiful effects. Mrs. Miller was a splendid 
accompanist. 





SYMPHONY IN MONTGOMERY 





Alabama City Forms New Orchestra— 
Levitzki and Onegin Heard 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 19.—The 
Montgomery Symphony, conducted by 
Paul Verpoest, a Belgian who is teacher 
of violin at the Woman’s College of 
Alabama, has been formed with forty- 


two members. The first rehearsal was 
held this week. The prime mover in 
organizing the orchestra was Frank M. 
Spangler, noted cartoonist and remem- 
bered in Brooklyn as a member of the 
old Hoadley Society Symphony and 
Brooklyn orchestras. The pianist for 
the organization is John Proctor Mills, 
well known in Alabama musical circles. 

Mischa Levitzki attracted an audience 
that filled Lanier Auditorium on Jan. 11. 
His playing of works by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt and Debussy evoked warm 
demonstrations from the audience. There 
were many encores. Musical leaders 
agree that the performance was one of 
the most brilliant piano recitals ever 
heard in Alabama. 

Sigrid Onegin, Metropolitan Opera 
contralto, delighted a large audience at 
the third concert of the Montgomery 


Concert Course this season at 
the Grand Theater on Jan. 16. Her 
program included works by Haydn, 


Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Bizet, Donizetti 
and by English and American com- 
posers. Two Swedish folk-songs and 
“The Blind Ploughman” of Coningsby 
Clarke brought ovations. 

JOHN C. O’CONNELL. 





Many Cities to Hear Ethyl Hayden 

Ethyl Hayden, soprano, is having an 
active season and has been booked for 
many engagements in the spring. She 
sang with great success recently in the 
second concert of the series given by 
the Willimantic Community Entertain- 
ment Association, and has been engaged 
to appear with the Hartford Philhar- 
monic. She will sing in Concord, N. H., 
at the convention of the Music Teachers’ 


Association, and in the early part of 
April will give recitals in Sunbury, 
Franklin and New Castle, Pa., and will 
sing in Cleveland with the Cleveland 
Orchestra. On March 3, Miss Hayden 
will fulfill a return engagement with 
the Mannerchor in Indianapolis. 





Miami Aeolian Chorus Gives First 
Concert 


MIAMI, FLA., Jan. 19.—The Aeolian 
Chorus, under the leadership of Bertha 
Foster, gave its first concert of the sea- 
son recently and was well received. The 
club was assisted by Percy Long, bari- 
tone; O. F. Steinmetz, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Frank Holt, who sang three songs not 
on the program as a gracious surprise 
for the audience, most of whom had 
heard her with much pleasure last sea- 
son. Mrs. H. P. Branning was piano 
accompanist, Alice Bates, organist, and 
Louise Tarboux and Mrs. L. B. Green, 
violinists. m Bi F: 





Norfleets Leave for Tour of Northwest 


The Norfleet Trio left New York re- 
cently for an extensive tour of the 
Northwest. During their holiday in New 
York the members were heard in several 


individual recitals as well as in several 
ensemble programs. Leeper Norfieet, 
‘cellist, was heard in a recent Sunday 
afternoon musicale at the Three Arts 
Club. With the assistance of Helen Nor- 
fleet at the piano, he played Grieg’s 
Sonata in A Minor and groups of other 
works. Miss Norfleet gave a program 
of works by Beethoven, Chopin and 
others in South Orange, and Catharine 
Norfleet, violinist, was heard in a recital 
at the Civic Club. 


Samuel Gardner, violinist, has fulfilled 
engagements recently in Roselle, N. J., 
and in Willimantic, Conn., under the 
auspices of the Community Entertain- 
ment Association. Forthcoming engage- 
ments are with the Hartford Phil- 
harmonic and with the American Orches- 
tral Society. 


HOFMANN IN JACKSONVILLE 





Opens Local Season with Recital— 
Lieurance Gives Indian Music 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Jan. 19.—Ap- 
pearing under the local management of 
Meyer and Benedict, Josef Hofmann 
opened Jacksonville’s regular music 


season with a piano recital in Duval 
Theater on Monday evening, Jan. 14. 
His playing throughout a long and 
varied program charmed a large audi- 
ence that filled the theater to its limits 
and that was demonstrative in appreci- 
ation. 

Thurlow Lieurance, assisted by Edna 
Woolley, mezzo-soprano, and George B. 
Tack, flautist, gave an interesting recital 
of American Indian music in Duval 
Theater on Wednesday evening, Jan. 16, 
having been brought here by Prof. 
Lyman P. Prior. The large audience 
that heard them included nearly 1000 
members of the National League of 
Commission Merchants, gathered in an- 
nual convention here. 

GEORGE Hoyt SMITH. 


BELTON, TEX.—Walter Gilewicz, direc- 
tor of the Conservatory of Fine Arts in 
Baylor College, recently appeared in re- 
cital in Alma Reeves Chapel. He gave 
an unhackneyed program with gratify- 
ing success. 








Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, accom- 
panied at the piano by Lee Cronican, 
was the assisting artist in a program of 
the Haarlem Philharmonic at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Jan. 17. She sang an 
aria from -Massenet’s “Le Cid” and 
songs in French and English. 





Raefelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan, was the soloist at the marriage ser- 
vice of Lois Margaret Stumer and 
George Munroe Sidenberg, Jr., at the 
Hotel Ambassador, New York, recently. 





BALTIMORE.—The Baltimore Music 
Club gave the first of its Saturday 
luncheon-concerts recently at the South- 
ern Hotel. Elizabeth Albert, soprano; 





Engaged by 
15 W. 74th St., Tel.: Endicott 2407 





Produces Successful Artists 
Irene Williams—Judson House—Alfredo Valento 


HINSHAW-MOZART OPERA COMPANY 
817 Carnegie Hall, Tel.: Circle 13590 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Teacher of Normal, Natural Voice Development 


Singers Hold Prominent Positions 


STUDIOS 

















Marion Savage and Ethlyn Dryden, ,; 
anists; Geraldine Edgar and Ama) 4, 
Randsell, violinists; Mrs. Max Brox 
‘cellist; Virginia Blackhead, Flor: :t. 
Gorfine and Mrs. Anthonette von - ¢. 
gers-Doering, accompanists, suppliec a 
delightful program. 


GANZ PROGRAMS POPULA!: 








Michel Gusikoff and Clara Clemens Soo. 
ists with St. Louis Symphony 


St. Louis, Jan. 19.—First honors at 
the pair of Symphony Concerts went to 
Michel Gusikoff, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, who as soloist played Mer 


delssohn’s Violin Concerto in E Minor 
with fine intonation, clean technic ad 
much finesse in phrasing and bowing. | [¢ 
was enthusiastically applauded at boih 
concerts and added Kreisler’s arrange. 
ment of a Dvorak Slavonic Dance as an 
encore. Mr. Ganz gave for the first time 
here George W. Chadwick’s “Anniver. 
sary” Overture. Dohnanyi’s Suite for 
Orchestra, Op. 19, and Liszt’s Symphonic 
Poem, No. 4, entitled “Orpheus,” com- 
pleted the program. 

Last Sunday’s “Pop” Concert, the 
ninth, provided an excellently divers. 
fied program and also included some de- 
lightful singing by Mme. Clara Clemens, 
mezzo-soprano. She sang an aria from 
“Rienzi” and a group of songs in good 
taste and most pleasing voice. She was 
heartily received. Orchestral works in- 
cluded Glinka’s Overture to “Russlan 
and Ludmilla,” Tchaikovsky’s Andante 
Cantabile, a Romance by Wilder, Pade- 
rewski’s Minuet and the Prelude to 
“Meistersinger,’ with the usual number 
of extras. 

The St. Louis Massenchor has an- 
nounced a massive Charity Concert to 
be given at the Coliseum on Feb. 6, under 
the baton of Siegfried Wagner. 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





ARTISTS VISIT PITTSBURGH 





New Year’s Opening Month Brings 
Many Concerts and Recitals 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 19.—Roland Hayes 
sang here to a large and appreciative 
audience on Jan. 1 at Carnegie Music 


Hall. On Jan. 3 Merle Alcock, contralto, 
gave the final Pittsburgh Musical In 
stitute concert of the season before a1 
interested audience. On Jan. 4 Josef 
Hofmann gave a piano recital to a ca- 
pacity house at Syria Mosque. 

The Art Society presented René« 
Chemet and Richard Crooks at Carnegi: 
Music Hall on Jan. 11. Edith Taylor 
Thomson sponsored a Paderewski recita! 
at Syria Mosque on Jan. 16 and a recital! 
by Lionel Tertis and John Charle: 
Thomas at Carnegie Music Hall on the 
following evening. RICHARD KOUNTz. 





WASHINGTON.—Mrs. J. J. Stahl, so- 
prano; Frances Lloyd, pianist, and twe 
pupils of Josef Kaspar—Isaac Minovich, 
violinist, accompanied by Dora Minovich 
—were the soloists in an _ interesting 
program given recently by the Friday 
Morning Club.—At a recent meeting of 
the Orpheus Club at the studio of LeRoy 
H. Lewis, Dr. Thomas S. Lovette made 
an address on the use of “The Pian 
as a Wireless Instrument.”—Albert 
Schott, tenor, formerly of the Dresde: 
Royal Opera House, and Grete von 
Bayer, pianist, were the soloists at the 
National Woman’s Party’s first concert, 
given recently at its clubhouse, the old 
oa” of Webster and Calhoun on Capito! 

ill. 





Charlotte Lund, soprano, assisted by) 
N. Val Peavey, pianist and baritone, wi! 
broadcast a lecture-recital on Massenet’ 
“Thais” from radio station WEAF, New 
York, on the evening of Jan. 29. 





Harold Land, baritone, and Ernes 
Ball, composer, were heard at the Rotary 
Club luncheon at the Hotel McAlpin 
New York, recently. 





Maria Carreras, Italian pianist, ha 
been engaged to give a recital under th: 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences at the Academy o 
Music on March 11. 





Myra Hess, Dame Clara Butt, Benn: 
Moiseiwitsch and Kennerley Rumfor: 
were the artists in a concert given or 
board the Majestic on a recent voyag« 
to Europe. 





Josef Stopak, violinist, will give a con 
cert in Philadelphia on the evening of 
Feb. 3. 
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“A playing rich 
and true, sensitive, 
eloquent.” 


H. T. Parker 


in Boston Transcript. 
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BALTIMORE HEARS 
NEW NATIVE WORK 


Premiere of Cheslock Score 
by Symphony—Bornschein 
Choral Piece Sung 


By Franz C. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, Jan. 19.—The concert 
given by the Baltimore Symphony at the 
Lyric on Jan. 13 marked the return to 
pre-war prices for tickets and was at- 
tended by an overflow audience. Gustav 
Strube, conductor, is to be congratulated 
upon the progress which the organiza- 
tion is making this season. Mr. Strube 
gave, at this concert, the first local hear- 
ing of three manuscript poems by Louis 
Cheslock. 

Mr. Cheslock is a young Baltimore 


composer, associated with the Peabody 
Conservatory as teacher of violin and 
harmony and was among those men- 
tioned for public hearing at the Balaban 
& Katz competition in Chicago. The 
pieces are called “Cathedral at Sun- 
down,” “Neath Washington Monument” 
and “At the Railway Station.” The 
other orchestral numbers were Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pathétique” Symphony and the 
Overture to Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys.” Lio- 
nel Tertis, viola player, was the soloist, 
giving two movements of the York 
Bowen Concerto in C Minor. His work 
was received with prolonged applause. 

The Treble Clef Club, Eugene W. 
Wyatt, conductor, gave its tenth concert 
on the evening of Jan. 17 in the main 
hall of the Peabody Conservatory. The 
program included numbers by Matthews, 
Mirande, Claude Debussy, Tchaikovsky, 
Saar, Saint-Saéns and Fourdrain. The 
Club gave a spirited performance of 
“The Wood Nymph” by Franz C. Born- 
schein. Anne G. Baugher, contralto, 
sang an air from Gounod’s “Sapho” with 
dramatic effect and made a deep impres- 
sion with songs by Rachmaninoff and 
Brahms. Else Melamet-Schmidt gave 
musicianly support at the piano. 

Ernst von Dohnanyi, Hungarian pi- 
anist, was heard in a recital at the Lyric 
on the evening of Jan. 14. A large audi- 
ence applauded his playing of composi- 
tions by Brahms, Beethoven and Chopin, 
besides several from his own _ pen. 
Among the original compositions were a 
Passacaglia, “Tolle Gesellschaft,” “Men- 
uet,” “Marche Humoresque” and a tran- 
scription of the Waltz from Delibes’ 
“Naila.” 

The Barrére Ensemble appeared in the 
Little Lyric, giving the second concert 
of the course for children of all ages 
under the auspices of the Children’s The- 
ater, directed by Adele Gutman Nathan 
and Elenore DuVall. A Quintet by 
Haydn, a Divertissement of Mozart and 
shorter pieces, with an adaptation of 
MacDowell’s “Woodland Sketches,” com- 
prised the program. The artistic atmos- 
phere taxed the attention of the young 
audience, even though Mr. Barrére had 
made his plea that “silence is the best 
friend of music.” 

Walter Damrosch, with the New York 
Symphony, assisted by Georges Enesco, 
Rumanian violinist, presented a Beetho- 
ven program before a large audience in 
the Lyric on Jan. 16. The Fifth Sym- 
phony was given a fine performance, fol- 
lowed by an interesting interpretation of 
the Violin Concerto in which the solo 
part was particularly well played by Mr. 
Enesco. The string section made merry 
with the quaint Polonaise from the Sere- 
nade. A feature that savored of the 
drawing-room music of the eighteenth 
century was afforded by the Trio for 
flute, violin and viola, played by Messrs 
Barrére, Tinlot and Pollain. The audi- 
ence delighted in this refreshing number. 
The second “Leonore Overture” was the 
closing number. 

Carl Flesch, violinist, was the artist 
at the eleventh Peabody recital on Jan. 
18. A long program of familiar violin 
pieces included the Nardini Concerto, the 
pyrotechnic Paganini Concerto, with a 
concession to modernism in the Korn- 
gold Suite, “Much Ado About Nothing.” 
Three extra pieces were given as en- 
cores. Waldemar Liachowsky was the 
accompanist. 





MacKenzie Sings in San Antonio 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 19.—Tandy 
MacKenzie, tenor, was heard in recital 
on Jan. 12, at Beethoven Hall, as the 
second artist in a series of four concerts 
sponsored by Mildred Gates. His pro- 
gram included arias from  Puccini’s 








“Bohéme” and Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” num- 


bers by Handel and Rachmaninoff, and — 


songs by Walter Kramer. A _ novelty 
which gave much pleasure was a group 
of Hawaiian songs in the Hawaiian 
tongue. Elizabeth Estelle Rucker played 
beautiful accompaniments and solo num- 
bers. Both artists were frequently re- 
called. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Richard Platt Gives Studio Musicale 


BosTON, Jan. 19.—Richard Platt, con- 
cert pianist and teacher, resumed his 
informal musical afternoons at his 
studio on Wednesday, Jan. 16. Dorothy 
Fairbanks, soprano, sang with musical 
intelligence a group of Italian songs. 
Mr. Platt played with his customary 
artistry compositions of Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Dohnanyi and César Franck. 
More than 100 music lovers were in at- 
tendance and were appreciative in their 
applause. Wee 





BOSTON, Jan. 19.—The Durrell String 
Quartet, Doris Emerson, soprano; Mar- 
guerite Morgan, pianist; Georges 
Laurent, flautist, were contributing 
artists at the seventeenth concert of the 
Boston Flute Players Club, given at the 
Boston Art Club last Sunday afternoon. 
Doris Emerson sang with warmth and 
sympathy a group of Arthur Foote’s 
songs with the composer at the piano. 

W. J. P. 





Boston, Jan. 19.—Gladys De Almeida, 
daughter of the Portuguese Ambassador 
to England and voice pupil of Henrietta 
Hascall, was an honor guest of the 
Daughters of the Confederacy, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 15, when the birthdays 
of Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jackson and 
Matthew Le Fontain Maury were cele- 
brated. Miss De Almeida entertained 
with several groups of songs and was 
cordially received. Weds Fe 

BOSTON, Jan. 19.—Creole Music Talks 
in costume by Maude Cuney Hare, with 
vocal illustrations by William Richards, 
baritone, will be given in the coming 
season under the management of Anita 
Davis-Chase. W. J. P. 


All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


WICHITA TRIO HEARD 





Gives Program for Music. Club—New 
Orchestra Formed for Young Players 


WICHITA, KAN., Jan. 19.——-The Classi- 
cal Trio, composed of Laura Jackman, 
violinist; Mrs. John Hay, ’cellist, and 
Frances Fritzlen, pianist, gave a meri- 
torious program before the Saturday 
Afternoon Musical Club at the Hotel 


Lassen on Saturday, Jan. 12, preceded 
by an exposition of the sonata form by 
Mrs. C. A. Matson. The most ambitious 
number performed by the Trio was Men- 
delssohn’s Trio in D Minor. The pro- 
gram also contained arrangements from 
classical works, interspersed with solo 
numbers for violin and violoncello. Miss 
Fritzlen and Samuel Burkholder con- 
cluded the program with Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Fantasy for two pianos. The 
Trio since its organization has appeared 
in public fifteen times and promises to 
become a valuable factor in the musical 
life of the city. 

Another orchestra has been formed in 
this city for the purpose of giving young 
players of orchestral instruments an op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with 
standard orchestral compositions. Thir- 
ty-five members were enrolled at the 
first meeting. Theodore Lindberg, presi- 
dent of the Wichita College of Music, is 
the moving spirit in this enterprise and 
will conduct weekly rehearsals on the 
stage of the college auditorium. 

T. L. KREBs. 


Mme. Charles Cahier, contralto, will 
make her next. New York appearance in 
a performance of Mahler’s “Das Lied 
von der Erde,” which will be given by 
the Society of the Friends of Music on 
Jan. 27. This will make the sixty-ninth 
time that Mme. Cahier will have been 
heard in the work. 





The State Symphony Orchestra of 
New York Josef Stransky, conductor, 
will pay tribute to the memory of Saint- 
Saéns in a program of his compositions 
on the afternoon of Feb. 6. 

Bernard Kugel, an American violinist, 
will make his New York début in a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 14. 
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OPERA HOUSE 


Sunday Evening, February 3rd, at 8 o’clock 


The Brooklyn Opera Company 


Maestro Chev. Alfredo Salmaggi, Director, 
Presents 


GALA BENEFIT PERFORMANCE OF 


Grand Opera in 4 Acts by Giuseppe Verdi with 


FORTUNATO DE ANGELIS, Tenor; ALFREDO ZAGAROLT, 
Barytone, and EMILY DAY, Soprano 
And a complete cast of eminent singers; Grand Orchestra of 50 musicians; 
Chorus of 40—Lavish Costumes and Scenery. 
Tickets $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 NET, for sale at BOX OFFICE, 
Manhattan Opera House, or Room 95, 140 West 42nd Street. 


Prior to its Italian Tour, beginning March 15th, at the “Nazionale” of Rome, 
the “Mercadante” of Naples, and other important Italian Cities to be announced 


BROOKLYN OPERA COMPANY 


Announces its American Yarewell Performance, until next Fall 


RIGOLETTO 


Which will be given at the Manhattan Opera House with an all Star Cast 
Sunday Evening, February 17th, at 8 o’clock 
CONTEMPLATING AN 
ITALY, UNDER HIGHEST ARTISTIC AUSPICES, MAY SECURE FURTHER 
PARTICULARS FROM: 

MO. CHEV. ALFREDO SALMAGGI, Director 


Brooklyn Opera Company, Manhattan Opera House, New York City 
or Apply Room 95, 140 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Telephone: Bryant 3841 
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BUFFALO SYMPHONY 
RESUMES ACTIVITIES 


Gives Interesting Program at 
First Concert of Year— 


Paderewski in Recital 
By Frank W. Balch 

BuFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The first 
concert of the year by the Buffalo Sym- 
phony, Arnold Cornelissen conducting, 
given in Elmwood Music Hall on Sun- 
day, Jan. 6, attracted a surprisingly 
large audience, despite weather that 
touched the zero mark. An interesting 
program was opened with Mendelssohn’s 
“Athalie”’ Overture, presented with a 
delightful unity that told of industrious 
practice. Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
was given with spirit and brilliance, the 
string section of the orchestra in par- 


ticular achieving great tonal beauty, and 
Weber’s “Freischiitz” Overture was 
played with vim and dash. Edna Luse, 
a Buffalo soprano, was the soloist of the 
day, achieving a triumph with the aria, 
“Je Suis Titania,” from Thomas’ 
“Mignon.” Her voice was of crystal 
clarity and she sang with her accus- 
tomed ease and grace. 

A recital by Paderewski in Elmwocd 
Music Hall on Tuesday, Jan. 9, was the 
usual brilliant social and musical event 
that a Paderewski appearance in Buffalo 
always is. The regular program was 
doubled by the many extras he was 
forced to give to satisfy an insistent 
audience. A Chopin group, Mozart’s A 
Minor Rondo, Haydn’s Andante and 
Variations and a Bach-Liszt Fantasia 
and Fugue were particularly enjoyable. 
A set of Brahms variations disclosed the 
pianist’s rare skill. All the old favorite 
encore numbers brought additional de- 
light to an enthusiastic audience. 

The concert of the Buffalo Chromatic 
Club at the Playhouse on Saturday, Jan. 
5, proved one of the best of a long and 
imposing list. Rebecca” Cutter Fox, 
local soprano, and Joseph Press, ’cellist, 
divided an interesting program and 
shared equally a great success. Mr. 
Press proved himself a thoroughly ca- 
pable artist, possessed of rare technical 
skill. A delightful Chopin group, a so- 
nata by Eccles and Tchaikovsky’s Vari- 
ations all met with a good reception. 
Rebecca Cutter Fox, in excellent voice 
of remarkable range, sang songs in 
French, English and German. Hazel 
McNamara was her accompanist. Guy 
Harrison accompanied Mr. Press. 

The Duncan Dancers, presented by 
Mrs. Mai Davis Smith at the Playhouse 
on Thursday, Jan. 10, before a large and 
representative audience, gave a varied 





and interesting program of classic 
dances and music. 
Dallas Acclaims ‘Pelion Dancers 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 19.—Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers, with an instrumental quartet 
of piano, violin, flute and ’cello, Louis 


Horst, pianist and conductor, were pre- 
sented at the Fair Park Coliseum on 
Monday evening, Jan. 7, by the Mac- 
Donald-Mason management. The audi- 
ence was an extremely appreciative ard 
enthusiastic one. In their music visual- 
ization numbers the artists were the 
embodiment of the music and «roused 
tumultuous applause. 
Cora E. BEHRENDS 


Ethelynde Smith to Tour South Again 


Because of a series of appearances 
and re-engagements which have resulted 
from her recent tour of the South, 
Ethelynde Smith, soprano, has_ been 





68 Post STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


yest. 
SELBY CPPENHEINER 





obliged to postpone her scheduled trans- 
continental tour until later in the spring. 
Following a recital at the State Normal 
School in Marquette, Mich., on Jan. 21, 
she will go as far west as North Dakota, 
and then to the South, where she will 
sing in several of the larger cities. At 
the close of these engagements, Miss 
Smith will leave for recitals in Cali- 
fornia and the Northwest, singing in 
many cities en route and on her return 
to the East. 


NEW ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 
FORMED IN RICHMOND, VA. 





Fosters Ensemble Playing Among Boys 
and Girls—Frieda Hempel Hailed 
in “Jenny Lind” Concert 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 19.—As a result 
of persistent effort on the part of promi- 
nent local musicians to revive the Rich- 
mond Philharmonic Society, a new or- 
ganization has been formed to be known 
as the Richmond Orchestral Society. Its 
membership consists primarily of non- 
professional musicians, and its first ob- 
ject is to foster ensemble playing among 
the boys and girls of Richmond. More 
than forty young players have been 
enrolled and weekly rehearsals are held 
in one of the public schools. J. M. Cul- 
breth, long identified with orchestral 
work in this city, has been chosen as 
temporary leader. The officers of the 
Society are: Hudson P. Hoen, presi- 
dent; Frank W. Duke, vice-president; 
George W. Harding, secretary; James 
Whittet, treasurer. An executive com- 
mittee is composed of these officers and 
R. C. Evenson, Charles Schremp, Jr., 
and D. P. Parker. 

Appearing before a very large audi- 
ence that included many musicians and 
music-lovers from neighboring cities, 
Frieda Hempel aroused great enthu- 
siasm with her “Jenny Lind” concert on 
Jan. 9, this being the second in Mrs. 
Wilson-Greene’s series of concerts here. 
She was assisted by Coenraad V. Bos, 
pianist, and Louis P. Fritze, flautist, 
and the whole program was interesting 
and delightful. 

G. WATSON JAMEs, JR. 





Operas Announced for Atlanta 


ATLANTA, Jan. 19.—The 1924 opera 
season for Atlanta has just been an- 
nounced by the Music Festival Associa- 
tion, Col. William Lawson Peel, presi- 
dent, causing general satisfaction be- 
cause of the predominance of old 
favorites. The operas scheduled for 
presentation are “Marta,” “Trovatore,” 
“Boris Godounoff,” “Rigoletto,” “Fe- 
dora,” “Faust,” “Cavalleria” and “Pagli- 
acci.” HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





Throng in Roanoke Hears McCormack 


ROANOKE, VA., Jan. 19.—John Mc- 
Cormack gave the second concert in the 
Thursday Morning Music Club’s winter 
course on Monday evening, Jan. 14, and 
attracted a great throng of more than 
6000 persons, breaking all records for 
local concert attendance. His singing 
aroused great enthusiasm. Mr. Mc- 
Cormack was assisted in an interesting 
program by Edwin Schneider, pianist, 
and Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist. 

BLANCHE DEAL. 





Charleston Hears London String Quartet 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Jan. 19.—At its 
first concert of the season the Charleston 
Musical Society presented the London 
String Quartet in a fine program at the 
New Charleston Theater on Jan. 6. In 
quartets by Mozart and Debussy and, 
between the two, Bridge’s Variations on 
a Londonderry Air, the English visitors 
disclosed their thorough musicianship 
and fine style and gave keen delight to 
a large and representative audience. 

V. G. TUPPER. 


Wants “Star-Spangled Banner” as 
National Anthem 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 15.—Represen- 
tative Swope of Pennsylvania has in- 
troduced in the House a joint resolution 
for the adoption of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” with words by Francis Scott 
Key and music by Samuel Roberts, as 
the American national anthem. The 
resolution was referred to the House 
Committee on Library. A. T. M. 
Noted Artists to Appear 

Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, Jan. 19.—A series of 
five Saturday evening musicales in the 
month of March will be given again 
this season in the Vernon Room of 


in Series in 


Haddon Hall, according to an announce- 
ment of the Leeds and Lippincott Com- 
pany. This year the interest and assist- 
ance of the local branch of the American 
Association of University Women have 
been enlisted and will take care of the 
advance subscription. The artists who 
have been engaged to appear are Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone; Mario Chamlee 
and Allen McQuhae, tenors; Lucrezia 
Bori, Ruth Miller and Victorina Hayes, 
sopranos; Albert Spalding and John 
Corigliano, violinists; Sophie Braslau, 
contralto; Barbara Maurel, mezz 
soprano; Claudio Arrau, Wilfred Pelle- 
tier and Alfredo Oswald, pianists; Lu- 
cien Schmidt, ’cellist, and Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist. 


Denishawns Revisit Houston, Tex. 


Houston, TEx., Jan. 19.—Ruth St. 
Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers gave two performances here on 
Saturday, Jan. 12, under the Edna W. 
Saunders management. They are very 
popular here and again attracted large 
audiences, which were most enthusiastic. 
Louis Horst and his instrumental quar- 
tet shared in the applause bestowed on 
the company, and local musicians were 
particularly well pleased with the un- 
familiar music of the late Charles T. 
Griffes for the Ballet, “Ishtar of the 
Seven Gates.” 

ELLEN D. CORQUODALE. 





Lewistown Club Presents Janet D. 
Mitchell 


LEWISTOWN, PA., Jan. 12.—A piano 
recital was given by Janet D. Mitchell, 
student of the Institute of Musical Art 
of New York, under the auspices of the 
Lewistown Music Study Club, at the 
regular fortnightly meeting on Dec. 29. 
The program was exceedingly well re- 
ceived by the many members present. 





Giannini Sings in Middle West 


Following her appearance last week 
as soloist with the New York Symphony, 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, left for a 
tour of cities in the Middle West. She 
will be heard in Olean, N. Y.; Wooster, 
Ohio; Rockford, Ill.; Emporia, Kan., ana 
in St. Paul and Minneapolis with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. She will return 
to New York and appear at the Biltmore 
Musicale on the morning of Feb. 8, after 
which she will leave for a series of en- 
gagements in the South. 





Elena Gerhardt will return to New 
York from a tour of the Pacific Coast 
and give a song recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 3. 


TOLEDO SYMPHONY CHAR 





Gives Fine Program at Third Concer 
Hackett and Tertis in Recital 
TOLEDO, OHIO, Jan. 19.—The To! 


Symphony gave its third concert of 
present season on Sunday aftern 


Jan. 7, in the Auditorium Theater, un ¢; 


the leadership of Lewis H. Clem 
The day was bitterly cold, but tl 
who braved the weather were rewar 
with a delightful program. The ¢! 
numbers were Beethoven’s “Corio! 
Overture and Mendelssohn’s’ Fou 
Symphony. The program closed \ 
three well-played Wagner numbers. 

The sixth concert in the Rivoli C 
cert Course, which is managed by Gr 
E. Denton, again drew a full house 
the beautiful Rivoli Theater on Wed: 
day, Jan. 10, to hear a joint rec 
given by Charles Hackett, tenor, : 


Lionel Tertis, the remarkable vi 
player. The program proved most 
lightful, both artists winning storms 


applause after every group, to wh 
they generously responded with enco: 
J. H. HARDER 
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HELEN SCOVILLE 
Pianist 


Assistant to 
ERNEST HUTCHESON 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
New York 











TENOR 


R;E. Johnston 


: Management t 
2 ¢a5E Broadway; New-York: City 








Dr. Daniel Sullivan 


Teacher of International Artists 
Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkov-ka and 
Georges Baklanoff 


132 West 74th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 0180 














Conal O’C. Quirke 


Teacher of Voice 


54 West 82nd Street, New York 
"Phone 5880 Schuyler 











Telephone—Bryant 3352 


FLORA 


GREENFIELD 


SOPRANO 
Management ERNEST HENKEL, 1451 Broadway, 


New York 


Knabe Piano 














Paul yO EW E.. 
1451 Broadway, New York 


BARITONE 
Metropolitan re Company 


management E. Johnston 
Brotd and 


Victor Records Knabe Plano 

















EMILY MILLER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 


New York Studie, 2231 Broadway, Studie 6 
Tel. Endicott 7548 


903 var Avenue, Geemwe, — 
I. Jefferson 9 


Address Communications to «i Studio: 








FELIX HUGHES 


Vocal Instruction 


Teacher of ALLAN McQUHAE, Tenor 
Studios: 50 Central Park West, New York City 


Phone: Columbus 0998 








205 West 57th Street, New York 


acher of Piano 


me LANCELLOT TI cic? 


Circle 2909 








Teacher of Singing 


S.CONSTANTINO 


Carnegie Hall 
New York 
Phone Circle 0951 


YON 








MARSHALL-RIGHTER 


SOPRANO 


235 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 








Prima Donna Sopr2ao 


CLEMENTINE 
Covent Garden, Lconw 
Metropolitan Co., N. 


D eVER Concert — Opera — Senusinn 





109 Riverside Drive, NEW 


ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


YORK, Phone Schuyler 8399 





Vocal Teacher 


politan—Coach to 


Formerly Conductor — 
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Calve, Nordica and others 
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Artist's Task to Dep ict Life in Terms 
_ of Beauty, Badleee Lucilla De Vescov1 


NPE OMELET ee Pe 


AMLET” told the actors that the 

end of the purpose of playing 

W to hold the mirror up to nature. 
Whether this precept can be applied 
yoadly to the arts of painting and 
pture and, more particularly, to that 

f music is a question. Someone has 
| that what is a fit subject for Nature 
. fit subject for Art, so, by the law 


syllogism, it would seem that what 
music has the power to reproduce from 
Nature, is quite legitimately within the 
province of music. 
Lucilla De Vescovi, the Italian so- 

} prano, is of the opinion that it is the 
k of the artist to show what is going 


on in Life, but at the same time she 


s 


+ 


declares that Art must constantly be 
= Beauty. 


& for 
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“That is where the conflict comes in,” 
says Mme. De Vescovi; “at least, where 
} music is concerned. Music to me is the 


» highest form of poetry, hence, when you 


want to say ugly things, music fails. 
“Personally, I do not care very much 
ultra-modern music. The ultraists 
open paths for others, and we must 
always be grateful to anyone who opens 
a new door even though we may not like 
what we see through it. Art to me is 
beauty but this is a kind of beauty that 


| I do not understand. 
E “But then, not all the music written 
5 


} at the present time is ultra. 


Giri. social, 


SLeTEtN 


The mod- 
ern Italians for instance, Pizetti in 
particular, and De Falla, the Spaniard, 
they express the modern idea of their 
nations. De Falla has found the expres- 
sion of Spain in the folk-song, which 
after all is the real inspiration of all 
music. 

“T am not in favor of programs entire- 
ly or largely made up of classics. By 
he way, why does not someone use the 
erm ‘infra-classic’ in distinction to the 
‘ultra-modern?’ I think there should be 
classical songs on every program. It is 


fT 
( 
t 
t 


“a 


) only fair to the past to do so, but then 


oe re 


time ; 





» we live in the present and our duty is 


more to the present and the future. For 
this reason I sing mostly songs of our 
why should one ignore them in 
favor of the past or leave them solely 
to posterity? 


Being Cosmopolitan in Music 


“It is an open question in my mind 
as to whether anyone can be wholly 
cosmopolitan in music; I mean whether 
any one person can sing with an equal 
perfection of art the songs of all coun- 
tries and all times. The important thing 





Lucilla De Vescovi 
ourselves, study ourselves and apply the 
ideas of others to ourselves to see wheth- 
er or not they are capable of assimila- 
tion by us. We should use inspiration 
from the outside to light our own lamp. 

“That is what I think Americans are 
doing in composition. There is a great 
embryonic idea in American music at 
present, though into what it will develop 
only time can show. I want to sing 
American songs and I shall some day. 

“After all, isn’t the province of all 
art to give you something you miss in 
life? I look upon drama merely as life 
in miniature, a cross-section of it, in 
fact; but painting, music, sculpture are 
things from a superior sphere. Painting 
to me is music solidified and sculpture 
is painting in three dimensions. 

“There is one thing about which not 


all composers are as careful as_ they 
might be, and that is in the choice of 
the poems they set to music. Because 


a verse is essentially lyrical it does not 
mean that it will necessarily make a 
good song; indeed, I think that the 
poems chosen have frequently not even 
a lyric value to recommend them. I do 
not see how it is possible to write a 
good song upon indifferent verses, nor du 
I understand how a singer can give a 
good performance of a song unless in- 
spired by the text as well as by the tune. 
It is only when both form a perfect 
whole that a work of art is given the 
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Ohio, Hears Performance of 
“Madama Butterfly” 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 19.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company visited Columbus 
on Jan. 15 for a_ performance of 
“Madama Butterfly,” under the baton of 
Aldo Franchetti. Tamaki Miura in the 
title-réle; Elvira Leveroni as Suzuki, 

Dalumi as Pinkerton, and 
Marr as Sharpless were the 
principals in an effective cast. The visit 
' the company was sponsored by the 


‘ig Sisters’ Association. 


Louis Graveure gave the concluding 
‘ital of the American Legion course 
cently at Memorial Hall, and was ac- 
iumed by a capacity audience. His 

fram included “Star of Eve,” from 
Pan nhauser,” “Vision Fugitive,” from 
Herodiade,” “Dio Possente,”’ from 
ust,” and many miscellaneous num- 


Columbus, 


Maurizio 
Graham 


\n artistic local concert was that 
en by Ethel Manley Long, who s sang 
is from “Rigoletto” and “Traviata,” 
gs by Respighi, Guarnieri and 
nara and two groups of old and new 
apolitan songs in costume. She was 
sisted in the second part of the pro- 
‘m by an orchestra. 
Ella May Smith gave an interesting 
ture on “Modern English Composers 
their Music” before the Saturday 
sic Club, on Jan. 15. Charlotte 
ter Edwards, contralto, illustrated 
talk with songs by Easthope Martin, 
ranville Bantock, Vaughan Williams 
d del Riego. 
he Sunday evening concerts at the 


in all art is to develop one’s own per-_ singer to present to an audience.” 
» sonality. We should listen carefully to JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 
GREETS SAN CARLO FORCES Deshler Hotel have proved very attrac- 


The first 
concert 


tive on the past two Sundays. 
was a Mid-Victorian costume 
given by Grace Kelly Brower, soprano 
and Robert Barr, baritone. In _ the 
second, a light opera program was given 
by a aimed quartet composed of Dorotha 
Wilson, Lucille Ruppersberg Jaynes, 
Dwight Guerin and Arthur Waltermire. 
These concerts are under the direction 
of Mrs. Ella May Smith. 

EDWIN STAINBROOK. 


Penelope Davies Heard in Ottawa Recital 


OTTAWA, CAN., 
Davies, mezzo-soprano, 
cital in this city recently. An interesting 
and varied program aroused her audi- 
ence to enthusiasm. Miss Davies is no 
stranger to Ottawa, for she started here 
as soloist of the Knox Presbyterian 
Church. Her last appearance in Ottawa 
was as soloist with the Symphony Or- 
chestra about two years ago. 


19. — Penelope 
re- 


Jan. 
was heard in 


Huss Music Club Gives Concert in New 
York 

The third meeting of the Huss Music 
Club was held at the Steinway Studios, 
New York, on Jan. 19. Pupils of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss gave a 
program for an _ audience of their 
friends. The students who took part 
were Stanley Klein, Mary Woodbury, 
William St. Clair Craig, Florence San- 
som, Margaret Bliss, Irene Parslow, 
David Madison, Harriette Pierdon, Lil- 
lian Lowee, Charles Ames, Teresa V. 
3ecker, George Armstrong, Jr., Edmund 
Nasadoski, Georgette Bushman and 
Anna Bell. 


NEW AUDITORIUM 
IN CHATTANOOGA 


Visit of Chicago Opera Will 
Enhance Brillianey of 
Opening Ceremonies 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Jan. 21.—Chat- 
tanooga’s new auditorium will be dedi- 
cated on Feb. 22, and it is expected that 
a great impetus will be given to music 
in this city by the acquisition of this fine 
building. Chattanooga is growing very 
rapidly, and the need of such an audi- 
torium has been felt for years. 

The dedication ceremonies will be con- 
ducted by the city officials, and are in 
charge of a committee of which Alex 
Gueny is chairman. The musical pro- 
gram will be given by a choir of 200 
voices, conducted by Howard L. Smith. 
The brilliancy of the event will be en- 
hanced by the visit of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, which will appear on 
Feb. 22 and 23, performing three operas, 


“Mefistofele,” “Cléopatre,” and “La 
Juive.” The prospects are for full 


houses for these performances. 

The main hall has a seating capacity 
for 5800 persons. It has no pillars, and 
the arrangements of the seats permits 
a full view of the stage from any part 
of the hall. There is on the third floor 
a smaller concert hall, which will seat 
1350 persons. On the main floor is a 
memorial hall dedicated to the memory 
of Chattanooga soldiers who fell in the 
European War. HowaArp L. SMITH. 


ALL ENTOWN MUSICIAN 


HAIL 


Nearing’s “Scenes from a Mexican 
Desert” Played by Symphony 
ALLENTOWN, PA., Jan. 19.—The second 
concert of the Allentown Symphony, held 
recently, proved to be an outstanding 
feature of the musical season here. May 
Korb, soprano of the San Carlo Opera 
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Company, delighted the audience by her 
singing. of several coloratura arias and 
modern numbers as encores, Lloyd Moll, 
eonductor, before the playing of 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony, gave 
a brief talk on the composition, and 
illustrated the principal themes of the 
work. 

Homer Nearing’s “Scenes from a 
Mexican Desert” were played for the 
first time as orchestral compositions, the 
pieces having been transcribed from the 
organ. A sympathetic reading was 
given by Mr. Moll and his men, to the 
graceful descriptive sections, “Sand 
Drifts” and “The Adobe Mission,” which 
brought an enthusiastic response from 
the audience. The composer is resident 
in this city. 

Much credit is due Mr. Moll for the 
years of patient, tireless and often un- 
rewarded effort he has spent in building 
up his orchestra. It is to be hoped that 
the prompt response to the call for more 
guarantors that was made this year will 
be duplicated or increased next season. 


ARTISTS VISIT SAN DIEGO 








Schumann Heink, Nyiregyhazi, 
and Sousa’s Band Appear 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Jan. 19.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink met with a great recep- 
tion when she appeared at the Spreckels 
Theater during the past week. The 
audience, which filled the hall to its 
capacity, rose to its feet and greeted the 
artist. Mme. Schumann Heink was in 
fine voice and sang an attractive pro- 
gram admirably. She was assisted by 
Florence Hardemann, violinist, and 
Katherine Hoffmann, pianist. 

Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, appeared 
in recital for the Thearle Music Com- 
pany on Friday evening. The concert 
included two numbers introducing the 
Knabe- Ampico. 

Sousa’s band gave a series of concerts 
at the Spreckels Theater over the week- 
end. Massed bands from the Naval 
training station and also of civilians met 
Mr. Sousa at the station and escorted 
him to the theater. W. F. REYER. 
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"ALVAREZ 
Acclaimed One of the Greatest 
of Living Singers 
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Be Versatile; Flee Conceit, Are 


Flora Greenfield’s Watchwords 
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OST singers have a slogan of some 
sort, a copybook maxim that they 

say over and over to help them in their 
hour of need. It may be & la Coué, for 
the average singer does think he grows 
better and better, etc.; but if the indi- 
vidual is a sensible person, his motto is 


something less egotistical. 

Flora Greenfield, the young soprano, 
who, besides giving an excellent recital 
in the Town Hall this year, has toured 
with success as assisting artist to Mar- 
tinelli, has for her motto the rather un- 
usual (for artists) phrase, “Don’t take 
yourself too seriously.” 

“It has been my observation,” said 
Miss Greenfield, “that more artists, sing- 
ers in particular, come to grief by get- 
ting too lofty an opinion of themselves 
and of their ability than for any other 
reason. say to myself constantly, 
‘Take yourself as a joke, and you put 
on an armor that nothing can pene- 
trate!’ 

“T do not mean that you should be flip- 
pant about your work. Far from it! 
You must face your audience always 
with positiveness and mastery, together 
with belief in yourself and love for your 
listeners. That isn’t contradictory of 
what I said before, is it? 


Charm’s the Thing 


“It seems to me that complete mastery 
of your voice, combined with personal 
charm, are the things that are most im- 
portant in making the great singer. 
Take the singers who are now the most 
popular. Are they those whose vocali- 
zation is one hundred per cent perfect? 
Not invariably; but they are the ones 
who have undeniable charm and the abil- 
ity to take their audiences to their 
hearts, so to speak, to make each indi- 
vidual in a gathering of hundreds or 
thousands feel that they are singing for 
them individually. 

“T think the most desirable virtue for 
a singer is that of curiosity, curiosity 
along all lines. You can’t be an artist 
in any direction by one particular art 
alone, and often the measure of an artist 
is not so much what he knows about his 
vocation as about his avocations. The 
day of the singer who can sing and noth- 
ing else, the ‘vox et preterea nihil,’ is 
of the past just as much as the fat so- 
prano and the woman who thought it 
the quintessence of high breeding to 
faint at the sight of a mouse. Now she 
firmly grasps the poker and slays the 
rodent or drives him from the premises! 


LESLEY MACK 
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Flora Greenfield, Soprano 


“That is the spirit that helps make 
you a good artist, the poker in hand to 
put to flight all difficulties. You must 
make your voice your slave rather than 
be the slave of your voice. Then, if you 
have inherent charm, the thing’s as good 
as done. Just what ‘charm’ is, no one 
seems to know. Like electricity, you 
know what it does and you know when 
it is there, but you don’t know what it is. 
Perhaps after all, the two are the same. 
Didn’t they use to call it ‘personal mag- 
netism’? I don’t believe you can dis- 
pense charm voluntarily. When singers 
try to be charming, they usually end by 
making merely a cheap appeal at the 
risk of the song and of themselves!” 

J. A. H. 


HAILS FRIEDMAN 
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Polish Pianist Gives Interesting Pro- 
gram—Yaarab Chanters Elect 
Officers 


ATLANTA, Jan. 19.—Ignaz Friedman 
appeared in concert under the local man- 
agement of the Music Club, on Jan. 12, 
in the auditorium of the Woman’s Club. 
He was most enthusiastically received 
and was forced to respond with some- 
thing like six encores. His program in- 
cluded numbers by Mozart, Hummel- 
Friedman, Bach-Busoni, Chopin, Doh- 
nanyi, Suk, Friedman and Strauss- 
Godowsky. 

On the evening of Jan. 8 Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Elsas gave a musicale in their 
spacious music rooms, famed as a ren- 
dezvous for artists. Margarite Morris, 
using both the piano and violin, played 
pieces by Grainger, Valdez and Kocian. 
Mrs. William Shallenberger sang a 
group of French songs and Edward 
Werner sang songs by Horsman and 
Rabey. Eda Bartholomew and Ethel 
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Byers were the accompanists. Mrs. 
Elsas opened the program with a group 
of songs by Sibelius, Rachmaninoff 
and Wolfe. The closing number was 
Dvorak’s G Minor Trio, played by Mrs. 
Charles Dowman, pianist; Alex Keese, 
violinist; Edward Richter, ’cellist. 

Both educational and entertaining was 
the performance given by the Ragini 
Trio of India, pesatins by the Fine 
Arts Club, Mrs. Ewell Gay, president, on 
Jan. 8. The program consisted of Hindu 
songs and dances, with a short discourse 
on “The Hindu Conception of Music” by 
Sarat Lahiri. 


At the annual dinner of the Yaarab 
Chanters, held in the Ansley Hotel on 
Jan. 9, the following officers were elect- 
ed: Frank Cundell, director; C. V. 
Logan, president; LeRoy Webb, secre- 
tary-treasurer; C. V. Logan, Frank Cun- 
dell, George Grant and Charles Chal- 
mers, membership committee; F. Cun- 
dell, Walter Eichel and John Mullin, 
music committee; Clarence Wall, traf- 
ficker; Eugene Booth, draper. The Chan- 
ters is an organization of twenty-five 
members and nine probationary mem- 
bers, organized in 1916 by Walter P. 
Andrews, who was then illustrious poten- 
tate of the Yaarab Temple, and Frank 
Cundell, the latter having served as di- 
rector of the Chanters continuously. 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





SAN CARLO OPERA ON TOUR 





Indianapolis Greets Performances of 
“Butterfly” and “Bohéme” 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 19.—The San 
Carlo Company performed “Madama 
Butterfly” and “Bohéme” on Jan. 13 at 
the Murat Theater and was greeted by 
crowded audiences. Tamaki Miura sang 
the title-réle in “Butterfly,” and with 
her in the cast were Elvira Leveroni, 


Ludovico Tomarchio, Graham Marr, 
Alma Shaw, Amadeo Baldi, Fausto 
Bozza and Charles F. Galagher. Anna 


Fitziu sang the réle of Mimi, Maurizio 


Dalumi appeared as Rodolfo and the 
“Boheme” cast also included _ Sofia 
Charlebois, Giulio Fregosi, Charles F. 
Galagher, Max Kaplick, Fausto Bozza 
and Amadeo Baldi. Aldo Franchetti 
conducted both performances. 

Roland Hayes was acclaimed in a re- 
cital at the Caleb Mills Hall, under the 
auspices of the colored men’s branch of 
the Y. M. C. A., and had to sing many 
encore numbers. His program included 
Italian, French, German, English ana 
Japanese songs, given in voice of beauti- 
ful quality and with musical understand- 
ing. William Lawrence was accom- 
panist. 

A program of music and dances, or- 
ganized by the Matinée Musicale, was 
given on the afternoon of Jan. 11 at the 
Masonic Temple by Mrs. James Lowry, 
Mary Moorman, Catherine Clifford, 
Helen Julia Smith, Mrs. Vincent Clif- 
ford, Charles Hansen and two dancers, 
Clara Obinger and Kenneth Gano. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Meluis Acclaimed as “Gilda” in Vienna 


Luella Meluis, coloratura soprano, who 
is now singing in Europe, achieved a 
success as Gilda in a performance in 
Vienna of Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” under the 


baton of Felix Weingartner, according 
to a cable received last week by Loudon 
Charlton, Mme. Meluis’ American man- 
ager. Following her Vienna appearance, 
Mme. Meluis was scheduled to sing in 
opera in Lubeck, Weimar, Berlin and 
Hamburg. She will return to America 
for the season 1924-25. 


Fort Wayne Hears Miura as “Mimi” 


Fort WAYNE, IND., Jan. 19.—The San 
Carlo all-star opera company was heard 
here in two performances recently, and 
through an error on the part of the 


local management, opera-lovers heard 
Tamaki Miura both as Mimi in 
“Bohéme” and Cio-Cio-San in “Butter- 
fly.” “Bohéme” was billed for the open- 
ing night, but the company came pre- 
pared to present “Butterfly,” all except 
Anna Fitziu, who was not scheduled to 
arrive until the following day. Con- 
sequently, a rather sparsely filled house 


had the pleasure of hearing Mme. } 
in the role, a part which she had 
only once previously in the U 
States. Under the circumstances 
impersonation was excellent and s} 
ceived much applause, in which th« 
in the orchestra rose and joined. O 
following night, Mme. Miura sai 
“Butterfly,” before a large audienc: 
was again given an ovation. 
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Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
Delia Valeri and George H. 
Gartlan Will Give Summer 
Courses at Chicago School 
—Repertory - Teachers’ 
Classes to Be Important 
Feature — Regular Faculty 
of 100 Teachers Will Also 
Give Instruction. 


NHICAGO, Jan. 19.—Three guest 
teachers of wide reputation have 
been engaged by the American Conserva- 
tory to take master classes in the five 
weeks of the master school, opening June 
23 and closing July 26, according to 
an announcement just made by the con- 
servatory. In addition, the regular fac- 
ulty of 100 artist-instructors will also 
conduct classes. 

The three guest teachers of the mas- 
ter school will be Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler, pianist; Delia Valeri, New York 
teacher of voice, and George H. Gartlan, 
director of public school music in New 
York City. 

In addition to private instruction, 
Mme. Valeri and Mme. Zeisler will con- 
duct repertory-teachers’ classes, espe- 
cially designed for the needs of profes- 
sional pianists and singers, for teachers 
and advanced students. 

The coming summer session will mark 
Mme. Valeri’s second master class at the 
conservatory and her third in Chicago. 
Both of her previous classes were re- 
markably successful. Although she aver- 
aged more than 100 lessons a week, Mme. 
Valeri was unable to accommodate all 
who applied for lessons. The list of art- 
ists who have studied with Mme. Valeri 
includes such names as Margaret Matze- 
nauer, Melanie Kurt, Clarence Whitehill, 
Clara Clemens Gabrilowitsch, Frieda 
Hempel, Suzanne Keener, Dorothy Fran- 
cis, Maud Fay and others. 

A feature of her courses in Chicago 
will be the weekly recitals by her artist- 
pupils. She will be assisted by Cav. Vito 
Carnevali, a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of St. Cecilia in Rome, who is an 
accompanist and coach, and has_ been 
accompanist for such instrumentalists 
as Kreisler, Chemet, Vecsey, Hubay, 
Spalding, Serato and a coach for such 
artists as Claudia Muzio, Beniamino 
Gigli and Giuseppe De Luca. 

Mme. Zeisler’s engagement is consid- 
ered very important in view of the in- 
ternational reputation she has long en- 
joyed as a pianist. After finishing her 
planistic education with five years ot 
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SPECIALIZING IN COSTUME RECITALS FOR CHILDREN 


***The Shadow March,’ by Del Riego, brought forth such a storm of applause 
She slipped easily from the amusing groups by 
and the group by Wells which sparkled with humor, into a beautiful lullaby by 
Crist, and her interpretation of 
was sung with a remarkable depth of feeling. 
the beautiful legato throughout her ‘Songs for Grown-Ups,’ 
Italian and French numbers.’’—Harrisburg ‘ 

“Groups given by Frances Newsom showed full technical understanding and 
the keenest respect for the author’s mood. 
quality, especially noticeable for its clarity, sweetness and ease of production.” 
—New Haven (Conn.) Courier. 

ADDRESS MANAGEMENT OF FRANCES NEWSO™M 
22S East 61st Street, New York City 
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Delia Valeri, Vocal Teacher; Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Pianist, and George H. Gartlan, Director of Public School Music in New York, 
Who Will Teach at American Conservatory Next Summer 


intensive study with Leschetizky in 
Vienna, she toured the European cities 
several years and was recognized every- 
where as one of the foremost woman 
pianists of the world. She won concert 
triumphs in Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Cologne, Frankfurt, Munich, Dresden, 
Leipzig, Magdeburg, Hamburg, in the 
principal cities of England, France, Aus- 
tria and the United States. 

George H. Gartlan will conduct a 
three weeks’ course in public school 
music for post-graduates and advanced 
students from July 14 to Aug. 2. His 
courses will consist of sixty lectures on 


high school problems, school manage- 
ment, problems for supervisors and other 
subjects. His years of experience as di- 
rector of public school music in the 
schools of Greater New York have given 
him remarkable experience. 

Of the regular members of the faculty 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony; Herbert Butler, 
Hans Muenzer and others will teach 
large classes in violin during the sum- 
mer term. Of the piano faculty, Heniot 
Levy, Silvio Scionti, Jurt Wanieck, 
Louise Robyn, Ear] Blair, Mae Doelling- 
Schmidt and many others will conduct 


Notables to Hold Master Classes at the American Conservatory 
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classes. Among the vocal personnel 
Karleton Hackett, E. Warren, K. Howe, 
Charles LaBerge, Elaine DeSellem and 
others will teach. There will be large 
classes in dancing, theater organ play- 
ing, dramatic art and expression, lecture 
courses in piano pedagogy, musical his- 
tory, children’s piano work, ensemble 
classes, musical theory (including har- 
mony, counterpoint, composition). 

A series of recitals will be given in 
Kimball Hall by members of the faculty 
and by artist-pupils. These recitals will 
usually take place on Wednesday morn- 
ings. F. W. 





CANTON HAILS FANNING 


Baritone Appears with Chorus—Pade- 
rewski and San Carlo Forces Heard 


CANTON, OHIO, Jan. 19.—One of the 
most interesting and most successful 
choral concerts of the season was given 
in the First Methodist Church on Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 8, with Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, and Lila Mae Messick, soprano, 
of Alliance, Ohio, as soloists. Chorus 
and soloists were particularly effective 
in their ensemble work—indeed, Canton 
has seldom heard anything of the kind 
any finer—and the artists were enthusi- 
astically applauded. This is the second 
season of the chorus under its new 
leader, Ira B. Penniman, vocal instruc- 
tor at Mount Union Conservatory and 
teacher of Miss Messick. H. W. Turpin 
was accompanist for Mr. Fanning and 
Mrs. Penniman accompanied the chorus. 

Appearing under the management of 
Earl Polling of Akron, Ignace J. Pade- 
rewski gave a piano recital in the City 
Auditorium on Friday, Jan. 11, before a 
large and delighted audience. 

The San Carlo Opera Company re- 
cently gave enjoyable performances of 
three works—‘“Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and ‘“Trovatore”’ at the 
Grand Opera House. 

The Senior MacDowell Club gave a 
program on Jan. 3, with the assistance 
of George M. Knisely, baritone, and 
Jeannette Cole Armitage, pianist. 

RALPH L. MYERS. 





Mrs. William J. Gaynor, widow of the 
former Mayor of New York, has opened 
a singing school at her residence in West 
Ninth Street. She studied with Fer- 
nando Tanara and coached with Tosca- 
nini and has given a number of public 


recitals. 
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SOPRANO 


Bartlett, 


‘Do Not Go, My Love,’ by Hageman, with its 


Most marked was 
which included sev- 
(Pa.) Patriot 


Her voice is a lyric soprano of fine 
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“Don't Be Afraid of a Small Beginning’, 


is » Jeanne Gordon s Counsel to Singers 


QU ee HULU 
(Portrait on Front Page) 


RTISTIC or musical 
often one of the main 
blocks in the career of an 
the opinion of Jeanne Gordon, mezzo- 
soprano, of the Metropolitan. She be- 
lieves that if the singer has a correct 
perspective of his art, he can dignify a 
small engagement and make it a step- 
ping-stone to something better. 

“In our first days of achievement we 
are all trying for a successful career as 
well as for artistic distinction,” said 
Miss Gordon, “but I am convinced that 
many are held back by what might be 
termed ‘musical snobbery.’ I find many 
young artists who complain of not hav- 
ing enough work to do, yet they do not 
realize that their attitude toward their 
art is what is holding them back. They 
want nothing but the big engagement, 
for they feel too important for the small 
beginning. If one has an ambition to be 
heard when he is young and unknown, 
he should get away from the thought 
that ‘I am too big for this type of work,’ 
or that ‘it would affect my dignity as an 
artist.’ One’s dignity as an artist is 
just what one makes it. Many singers 
look with askance upon an engagement 
in a motion-picture theater, but it was 
my work at the Rialto and Rivoli the- 
aters that led me straight to the Metro- 
politan. One should not be above doing 
the best that can. be had at the moment, 
no matter what, for it may be a step- 
ping-stone to something better. One 
should remember that Olive Fremstad, 
Louise Homer and many others began 
their careers as church singers. 


snobbery is 
stumbling- 
artist, in 


“Sing as Often as Possible” 


“To sing and sing and sing again 
that is the point. The singer should be 
heard as often as is compatible with 
keeping his voice fresh and brilliant; 
and let him remember that his ability to 
sing without fatigue is one of the best 
proofs of a good method. It does not 
pay to isolate oneself from one’s asso- 
ciates, for a capacity for good fellow- 
ship is one of the marks of a great art- 
ist. Only the little and petty-minded 
artist is afraid of losing caste by asso- 
ciating himself with others while he is 
en the way up. I have in mind two 
musicians of whom I have heard much. 
One is a fine instrumentalist, who makes 
no secret of his dislike for his fellow- 
artists, individually and collectively. As 
a consequence, he has lost much, not 
only in valuable associations, but in 
actual professional engagements. The 
other artist is a singer, who has more 
friends than he can count, both in and 
out of music. He has never lost an op- 
portunity to help musicians who are sin- 
cere in their work. He never criticizes 
others in his profession and does not 
permit criticism in his presence. And 
although he has a high social standing, 
he has never avoided or been ashamed to 
know those who were on a lower rung 
of the social ladder. The result is that 
he has not only made a fine professional! 
success, but he is a joy to himself and 
those about him. The small job, with a 
word of cheer and a helping hand, often 
has its place in the making of a big 
artist. As a famous singer once said, 





‘There are no small parts, there are only 
small men.’ ” 
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Few American singers have made 
greater strides in their art than has 
Miss Gordon in the last few years. Since 


her memorable début at the Metropolitan 
as Azucena in Verdi’s “Trovatore” on 
Nov. 22, 1919, Miss Gordon has moved 
at a steady pace toward the top. She 
has been heard in some fifteen operas, 
and this season was warmly praised for 
her portrayal of Dalila in Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson et Dalila.” 

Although Miss Gordon’s career has 
been rather meteoric in some respects, 
she has built it upon a solid foundation, 
gained largely by doing well the thing 
at hand. She did not consider it beneath 
her dignity to sing with a small and 
little-known traveling opera company, 
nor did she find that singing at the 
Rivoli and Rialto theaters lessened her 
prestige when she sought an audition 
with Mr. Gatti-Casazza. Despite her 
arduous duties at the opera, Miss Gor- 
don has found time to appear in a lim- 
ited number of concerts and at several 
festivals. She has been especially suc- 
cessful as a concert artist and looks for- 
ward to the time when she can devote 
more of her time to this phase of her 
profession. G. D. 


Oscar Saenger Pvsemnie Pupils 


Several of Oscar Saenger’s most 
promising pupils were brought forward 
in recent musicales at his studio. The 
programs have included the “Garden 
Scene” from “Faust,” enacted by Ella 
Mylius, soprano; George Walker, bass, 
and Oliver Stewart, tenor; scenes from 
“Carmen” by Miss Hottinger, soprano; 
Mr. Stewart, tenor; James Wilson, bass, 
and Klara Muehling, soprano. There 
have also been song groups by Isabelle 
Addis, contralto; Louise Bohen, soprano; 
Birger Beausang, baritone, and Marie 
Louise Wagner, soprano. A _ newly 
formed  sextette, composed of Miss 
Rhondda, Mrs. Muehling, Miss Addis, 
Mr. Stewart, Mr. Hunter and Mr. 
Walker, was also heard. The accom- 
panists were Helen Chase and Kathlyn 
Woolf. 


Renata Flandina Will Make Début 


Renata Flandina, eighteen-year-old 
soprano, who will give a New York re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 29, will present a program in four 
languages, singing songs by Giordano, 
Pergolesi, Paisiello, Catalani, Brahms, 
Alvarez, Valverdi and Gennaro Curci. 
The last-named is Miss_ Flandina’s 
teacher and will accompany the artist 
in his songs. The accompaniments of 
the other songs will be played by Sasa 
Gagliano. 





Miss Gescheidt Holds paren Class 


Adelaide Gescheidt conducted an in. 
teresting session of her voice analysis 
class at her studio on the evening of 
Jan. 8. Miss Gescheidt led the discus- 
sion on definite exercises to strengthen 
the vocal parts, training the ear to know 
the correct qualities of all resonances, 
and putting the voice into practical use 
in song interpretation. Following the 
discussion a program of classic and 
modern works was given by Leroy Duf- 
field, tenor; Margaret Sherman, so- 
prano; Bentley Ford, bass-baritone, and 
Lucille Banner, soprano. Anne Tindale 
was at the piano. 

To Honor Mrs. Edward MacDowell 

Representatives of the seven arts will 
give a dinner in honor of Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell at the Hotel Astor on the 
evening of Feb. 3. Mrs. John W. Alex- 
ander is chairman of the committee and 
Mrs. Mary M. Colum is secretary. 


Byron M. Hatfield Ge Program 


Byron M. Hatfield, baritone, accom- 
panied at the piano by Mortimer Brown- 
ing, was heard in an interesting recital 





in a studio at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on the evening of Jan. 5. 
Mr. Hatfield’s singing ot a program of 
works by Handel, Mana Zucca, Hage- 
man, Cadman, Curran, Dett, O’Hara, 
Speaks and others, including songs by 
Mr. Browning and Edgar Pinchot Criss- 
man, was characterized by technical 
facility and a wide range of color. He 
was roundly applauded by a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Hatfield is soloist at St. 
Andrew’s Methodist Church. 


Abraham Znaida Sings in Town Hall 


Abraham Znaida, tenor, assisted by 
Mark Wornow, violinist, and L. Berdit- 
chewsky, accompanist, gave a recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 13. 
Mr. Znaida sang songs in German and 
Russian, and operatic arias by Puccini, 
Massenet, Koshevaroff and Jusin and 
aroused much enthusiasm on the part 
of a good-sized audience. The songs of 
his own land were especially appreciated 
and he delivered them with a fine range 
of dramatic expression. Mr. Wornow 
played works by Granados, Sarasate and 
Hubay and was heartily applauded. 








Schindler Talks on Modern Musicians 


The third lecture-musicale of the 
Schola Cantorum was given at the home 
of Mrs. Payne Whitney on the afternoon 
of Jan. 15. Kurt Schindler, conductor of 
the society, spoke on “Leaders of Euro- 
pean Musical Thought.” The assisting 
artists were Lucilla de Vescovi, soprano, 
and Pavel Ludikar, baritone, who were 
heard in illustrations of Pizzetti, Bartok, 
Stravinsky and Moussorgsky. 





Polish Violinist Announces Recital 


Jan Pawel Wolanek, a Polish violinist 
who has played in Europe and in many 
cities in this country, will make his first 
New York appearance in a recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Feb. 4. 
Mr. Wolanek was born in Warsaw and 
was graduated from the conservatory 
of that city. He studied later with 
Julius Stwertka, Arnold Rose and 
Ottokar Sevcik and in New York under 
Franz Kneisel. 


Montemezzi Honored at Reception 


Italo Montemezzi, celebrated Italian 
composer, who is now on a visit to this 
country, was the guest of honor at a 
reception at the home of Mrs. Millie 
Hambur on Park Avenue on the evening 
of Jan. 18. Many persons prominent 
in New York social and musical circles 
were present. 


Louis une Retasee to Strand 


Louis Dornay, tenor, returned this 
week for another engagement at the 
Strand Theater, and with Kitty Mc- 
Loughlin, soprano, was heard in a 
miniature version of Mascagni’s “Caval- 
leria.” Other numbers on the program 
were Toselli’s Serenate, sung by Luigi 
Giuffrida, tenor, and a divertissement 
by the ballet, headed by Anatole Bour- 
man and Leokadja Klementowicz. 


Many Cities Hear Klibansky Pupils 


Mizzi Delorm and Walter Jankuhn, 
pupils of Sergei Klibansky, have been 
heard recently in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, and have appeared in a 
Johann Strauss operetta, “Wiener Blut,” 


at the Irving Place Theater. fF eq 
Wreede, another pupil, gave a con er; 
before the Liederkrantz Society. Gr i¢¢ 
Marcella Liddane will sing in a con 2; 
of the Verdi Club on Feb. 8, and R 1, 
Van Rhym is appearing in “’ |p 
Miracle” at the Century Theater. Ph |iy 
Shailer is the tenor soloist at the Chu -¢ 
of the Good Shepherd in Hartford, Cc »; 
Louis Hann was heard in a recent 


cert in Larchmont. Mr. Klibar ky 
presented Louise Smith, A. Mare: tx 
Nielsen, Gertrude Nelson and C ri] 





Pitts in recital on Jan. 18. 


Tweedy Pupils Demonstrate Voic« 
Method 


Maude Douglas Tweedy conducted \¢; 
second voice analysis class of the season 
on the evening of Jan. 14, after which 
several pupils were heard in den yn 
stration of her principles. Songs «nd 
arias were sung by Florence Paul, co or. 
atura soprano; John Morelli, tenor: 
Edith Walter, soprano; Jack Bauer, 


tenor; Frank Jefferson, tenor; Jeanne 
Palmer, soprano; Alice Goulding, 50. 
prano; Marion Raber, contralto, and 


Harold Genther, tenor. The accompani- 
ments were played by Mr. Genther and 
Mr. Jefferson. 





Brooklyn Tenor Gives Recital 


Antonio Pesci, tenor, gave a program 
at Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn, on the eve. 
ning of Jan. 14. Mr. Pesci’s program 
included an aria from “Tosca” and two 
groups of American songs. He was 
heard by a large audience that ap. 
plauded him liberally. 
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Music Is a Factor in Literary Art 


}rank Swinnerton, Distinguished British Author and Critic, Regards Musical Perception as an Active 
Agent in the Choice of Language—Sub-conscious Faculty May Be at Work, He Thinks, Even 


Though the Writer Be Indifferent to Music 


‘al 


NM ANIFESTLY there is a 
close affinity between 
music and _ literature. 
The charm of imagery 
within the four corners 





rhythmical symmetry of style, the 
imaginative play of fancy, the expres- 
sion of emotional power—what is all 
this but music, committed to letters 
instead of to the notation of the stave? 
The difference is only in the medium 
by which the artist reaches the sensi- 
bilities of his audience; a musical per- 
ception is the guiding motive in both 
cases. 

This musical perception is a far wider 
gift than some of us are inclined to im- 
agine. Bound by no formulas of 
the schools, it may be as illimitable as 
human emotion itself. A man may be 
totally unacquainted with the why and 
wherefore of the complex laws of har- 
mony, and yet be of the magic circle, by 
reason of his tastes and judgments. 
Though he may not even be aware of the 
fact, his ear is attuned to music, and to 
all that music implies. 

Such are the reflections prompted 
anew by an interesting chat with Frank 
Swinnerton, the English novelist and 
critic, who is now visiting America on a 
lecturing tour. The association between 
music and literature is very close, he 
is convinced; and he speaks, not as a 
trained musician—for he says he knows 
nothing of music—but as one who never- 
theless may claim to be of the fortunate 
whose imaginative faculties are captured 
by the artistic and the beautiful. Un- 
doubtedly his musical perception has 
helped to guide Frank Swinnerton in his 
choice of language, the important factor 
in that “exquisite presentation” so glow- 
ingly praised by H. G. Wells when he 
hailed him as one who, having completed 
a brilliant apprenticeship, is now a 
master. 

“What is it, if not the musical con- 
sciousness, or subconsciousness,” asked 
Mr. Swinnerton, “which enables a writer 
to choose the most suitable phrase and 
to reject that which is unsuitable, as he 
writes his story, or essay or poem? 
Surely it is a musical sense, which may 
be at work even without his knowledge. 
For here is a. curious thing: I have 
known poets who were not musical—who 
were not merely passive in their attitude 
to music, but actually became impatient 
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Further concerts tn New York yA 

TOWN-HALL, Jan. 27th, at 4 
Mahler’s “Das Lied von der Erde” fe 
the 69th time. 

TOWN-HALL, Feb. 24th, at 4 p.m., 
Songs of Alex, von Zemlinsky for the 
first time in America and “‘Die Lieder 
eines fahrenden Gesellen’’ von Gustav 
Mahler. 

TOWN-HALL, March 23d, at 4 
“St. John’s Passion.’’ 

Altogether eight concert-appearances in 
New York alone during this season. 


Baldwin Piano 








D.m., 





Private Address: Hotel Astor, N. Y. City 





of the written page, the 


if obliged to listen to it. Yet these men 
wrote fine poetry. Does this fact dis- 
prove what I say? On the contrary, it 
seems to me rather an added proof of it. 
One part of their consciousness, without 
their knowledge, may have been actively 
at work in association with music, as 
they wrote their fine verse with its 
fluency and flowing rhythms. 

“Mind you, this is only a suggestion 
on my part; but I should imagine that it 
is a subject the exploration of which 
might prove very fascinating to the 
scientist. I cannot advance any reason 
from my own experience, for, in the first 
place, I have never written a line of 
verse myself, and, in the second place, I 
retain a keen interest in music, though 
I play no instrument.” 

As an added proof of the influence of 
the musical ear in guiding the author, 
he pointed out that one obtains a much 
better idea of what he has written if he 
reads it aloud. “This is a plan I invari- 
ably follow,” he said, “and in this way 
I discover faults in expression which 
might have escaped me if I had read the 
manuscript merely by the eye. Again the 
association with music—is that not so?” 

With this musical perception, Frank 
Swinnerton allies that gift with which it 
is akin—a keen sense of humor. His 
eyes sparkle with amusement as he re- 
lates anecdote after anecdote. He was 
never sO merry as on the morning in a 
New York rainstorm when, having en- 
tered a taxicab together to go to break- 
fast, we made our great discovery—a 
New York taxi driver who did not know 
where the Hotel Belmont was. Today 
one of Mr. Swinnerton’s ambitions, he 
laughingly admits, is to become a jour- 
nalist. And I, an older man, regarded 
him sorrowfully as he made this ieee 
sion. But all of us will fully agree that 
a man who writes literary criticisms for 
the Manchester Guardian has already 
realized that ambition in full measure. 
Not to speak at all of his distinguished 
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Photo by Danford Barnes 
Frank Swinnerton 


style as a novelist, who has already pub- 
lished many books and will publish many 
more. 

Nor does he lack the courage of his 
convictions. This he demonstrated when 
he gave the world his critical estimate 
of “R. L. S.,” and aroused thereby a 
storm of indignation on the part of fer- 
vent Stevensonians—a storm which has 
left him as unruffled and buoyant as his 
own early struggles. Frank Swinnerton 
was born with no silver spoon in his 
mouth. But his experiences of the days 
of stress and suffering have not affected 
in the least his sunny nature and his 
optimistic outlook upon life—an outlook 
in which the artistic and the musical in 
his nature share high responsibility. 


P. J. NOLAN. 








LITTLE SYMPHONY ON TOUR 


Gives Fine Program in Kansas City 
Before Starting for Pacific Coast 

KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 19.—In Ivan- 
hoe Auditorium recently, at its last con- 
cert before a six weeks’ tour to the 
Pacific Northwest, the Little Symphony, 
N. De Rubertis, conductor, presented a 
varied and interesting program. Joseph 
Harding, a young Kansas City violinist, 
pupil of Leon Sametini of the Chicago 
Musical College, was the soloist and re- 
ceived an ovation for his excellent per- 
formance of Wieniawski’s D Minor Con- 
certo, in which he displayed great tech- 
nical skill, warmth and beauty of tone 
and a fine style. Margarita Selinsky, 
violinist and composer, was also the re- 
cipient of prolonged applause after the 
orchestra played the “Winds and Waves” 
movement from a Suite by her entitled 
“The Sea.” Works by _ Saint-Saéns, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Delibes completed 
the program, throughout which the play- 


ing of the orchestra gave keen enjoy- 
ment. 

An enjoyable concert was_ recently 
heard at the Atheneum Auditorium 
when David Grosch, baritone; Claud 
Rader, violinist; Mrs. Leon Hinkle, so- 
prano, and Mrs. Claud Rader, accom- 
panist, gave a program under the aus- 
pices of the General Grant Circle, 
G. A. R. BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Devora Nadworney Sings in Maine 
Devora Nadworney, contralto, follow- 
ing her appearance as soloist with the 
Banks Glee Club in Carnegie Hall, New 


York, left immediately for Maine, where 
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she is fulfilling a series of seventeen 
engagements. Miss Nadworney has 
been re-engaged for another appearance 
before the Rubinstein Club in the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Feb. 12. Her con- 
certs in Lewiston, Farmington and Bath, 
Me., were unusually successful. 


WASHINGTON HEARS ENESCO 


with New York Symphony— 
Flesch and Keener Appear 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 19.—The New 
York Symphony, with Georges Enesco 
as violin soloist, gave an all-Beethoven 
program at Poli’s Theater, on Tuesday 
afternoon, Jan. 15, under the local man- 
agement of Katie Wilson-Greene. 
Mme. Georgette Leblanc was pre- 
sented in an unusual concert at the 
King-Smith Studios, under the patron- 
of a committee headed by Mme. 
Tsamados, wife of the Counselor of the 
Greek Legation, formed for the benefit 
of the Fatherless Children of Greece, on 
Monday afternoon, Jan. 14. Mme. Le- 
blane left a lasting impression on the 
large audience by her interpretations. 
Margaret Anderson was at the piano. 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend gave her 
Second Musical Morning at the Hotel 
Hamilton, on Monday, Jan. 14, with 
Carl Flesch, violinist and Suzanne 
Keener of the Metropolitan Opera, as 
soloists. Mr. Flesch proved his excellent 
musicianship throughout an interesting 


Soloist 
Leblanc, 


age 


Revolution-W eary Mexico Hails 
Beethoven's “Ninth” 


po pre CITY, Jan. 15.—At a 
time when the world pictured 
the Mexican populace as barricad- 
ing their streets against the forces 
of revolution, several thousand 
persons listened, on a recent Sun- 
day, to Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, played by an orchestra of 
100 men, under the direction of 
Julian Carrillo, in the patio of 
the Ministry of Public Education 
Building in Mexico City. The “Ode 
to Joy” was intoned by a chorus 
of 500 voices, under the leadership 
of Eduardo Diaz, and the _ solo 
parts were taken by Mme. Elvira 
Gonzalez Pena, soprano; Mme. 
Clementina Gonzalez de Cosio, con- 
tralto; Adalberto Lopez Gontis, 
tenor, and Angel R. Esquivel, bari- 
tone. The choral forces were re- 
cruited from several divisions of 
the Escuela Nacional de Musica in 
Mexico City. The concert, which 
began at eleven o’clock on Sunday 
morning, commemorated the cen- 
tenary of the work’s composition. 
Upon the same program two new 
works were introduced, both di- 
rected by their respective compos- 
ers—the Allegro Sinfonico of Juan 
Leon Mariscal and the “Sinfonia 
de la Patria of Carlos Chavez 
Ramirez. 


program. Waldemar Liachowsky and 
Solon Alberti were the accompanists. 
The Friday Morning Club gave a pro- 
gram of modern music at the Cosmos 
Club, on Jan. 11, when Mrs. Wallace, 
pianist; Elsa Raner, violinist; and Miss 
Goodwin, soprano, were the soloists. 
Peggy Albion, secretary of the Wash- 
ington Opera Company, gave _ her 
“operalogue” on the “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” at the Cosmos Club, on Friday 
afternoon, Jan. 18, in response to popu- 
lar request, explaining the story of the 
opera and giving a brief summary of 
the life of the composer. Incidental 
music was provided by members of the 
Washington Opera Company. 
DoroTHY DE MUTH WATSON. 


VISITORS IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


and Ukrainian Chorus Enter- 
tain Large Audiences 
PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 19.—Steers and 
Coman presented Anna Pavlowa, sup- 
ported by Laurent Novikoff, Hilda But- 


Pavlowa 


sova and her corps de ballet, in three 
incomparably beautiful entertainments 
before large audiences at the Audi- 


torium, on Jan. 10 and 11. The conduc- 
tor of the orchestra was Theodore Stier 
and the ballet master, Ivan Clustine. 
The Portland Campfire Girls met Mme. 
Pavlowa after the matinee. 

The Ukrainian Chorus, led by Alex- 
ander Koshetz, sang at the auditorium, 
on Jan. 12, under the management of 
W. T. Pangle. The playing of the solo 
’cellist, Ewssei Beloussoff, with Nicholas 
Stember at the piano, and the zvemark- 
able ensemble singing evoked enthusiasm 
trom the auditors. 

JOCELYN FOULKEsS. 


Frances Alda, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was heard in_ several 
operatic arias at the special invitation 
performance of “For All of Us,” given 
by William Hodge and his players at 
the Ambassador Theater on the after- 
noon of Jan. 21. 


Arno Segall, American violinist, who 
is now playing in Europe, achieved a 
brilliant success in his début in Berlin 
recently, according to a cable received 
by his manager, Daniel Mayer. 
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Three Operas Added to Seasons List at Metropolita: 
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an assurance that made for a gay and 
convincing portrayal of the réle. Ex- 
cellent, indeed, she was in the scene with 
Figaro, but she quickly surpassed this 
episodic success in the ensuing encounter 
with Dr. Bartolo, the estimable Pompilio 
Malatesta. 

The audience was demonstrative after 
the “Una voce poco fa,” but Mme. Galli- 
Curci’s best singing was reserved for the 
lesson scene in the last act. Here she 
sang the “Qui la voce” aria from “Puri- 
tani” with immense popular success. 
Then, waving the pseudo music-master 
from his seat at the piano, she moved 
to the instrument, and, following her 
custom, gave “Home, Sweet Home,” in 
English. Again and again she was called 
upon to bow, and in vain the actors at- 
tempted to proceed with the scene. A 
male voice paused in the midst of a 
scarcely audible recitative, and applause 
burst out in another storm. Finally 
Gennaro Papi solved the situation and 
saved the recently emphasized no-encore 
rule in the face of the audience by start- 
ing the orchestra, and the opera went on 
to its gay end. 


An Amusing “Almaviva” 


The cast was excellent generally. 
Mario Chamlee gave his beautiful voice 
to the part of Almaviva and at once 
achieved distinction with his “Ecco 
ridente.” But, like the Rosina, this 
Almaviva was more than a singing suc- 
cess. Mr. Chamke has become a fine 
actor, and he at once struck and sus- 
tained the note of highly amusing farce 
with which the presentation was carried 
through. His impersonation of the bibu- 
lous dragoon in the second act was irre- 
sistibly comic. Made up like a rococo 
antecedent of Bruce Bairnsfather’s Old 
Bill, he rollicked through the scene in a 
manner and with a felicity of grimace 
and gesture that left the audience highly 
delighted. 

Mr. De Luca’s Figaro is quite well 
known, and it is one of the best portraits 
in his considerable gallery. He has a 
voice and style easily adaptable to the 
Rossini tradition, and last week he 
gained an indisputable triumph. Excel- 
lent in the first act—and of course his 
“Largo al factotum” brought him loud 
acclaim—he contributed much of the 
good humor to the later scenes, acting 
always with the unerring instinct of the 
artist. José Mardones gave his cus- 
tomary interpretation of Basilio, a 
figure of preposterous dignity that real- 
ized all the comic possibilities of the 
role. His fine voice rang out sonorously 
on occasions, and he had his great mo- 
ment in the “La calunnia” air. Mr. 
Malatesta’s Bartolo has long ago ex- 
hausted the list of laudatory epithets, 
and there seems to be no more to say 
except that he was at nis best. Marie 
Mattfeld as Berta, Vincenzo Reschiglian 
as Florello and Pietro Audisio as an 
Official completed the list. The per- 
formance, under Mr. Papi’s direction, 
ran on its lilting way at the required 
pace. r. ©. BR. 

“Lucia” Again 

Mme. Galli-Curci equalled her success 
as Rosina when she appeared in the title 
role of “Lucia di Lammermoor” on Sat- 
urday afternoon. The auditorium was 
filled to capacity and the soprano was 
greeted with much enthusiasm. The ex- 
citement of her admirers reached its 
highest point after the Mad Scene, and 
she was called upon to bow again and 
again. The coloratura phrases of Lucia 
give the favorite singer every oppor- 
tunity for a display of her remarkable 
voice, and she did not disappoint her 
hearers on this occasion. 

Giovanni Martinelli made a_ robust 
Edgardo, equally convincing as the ten- 
der lover and the distraught young man 
of the final scene. He was decidedly a 
popular success in the part, and the 
plaudits at the end were long and ear- 
nest. Giuseppe De Luca enacted the 
part of Enrico in his usual artistic man- 
ner and contributed some of the best 
singing of the afternoon. José Mar- 
dones used his deep and sonorous voice 
admirably as Raimondo. Angelo Bada 
attended to the interests of Arturo, 
Giordano Paltrinieri was Normanno and 
Grace Anthony Alisa. The ensemble in 
the famous Sextet brought a demonstra- 
tion. Mr. Papi conducted. 


The First “ 


Lohengrin” 


The Knight of the Swan came down 
at the 


the Scheldt for the first time 


Metropolitan this season on Thursday 
evening, and, if any unprepared opera- 
goer shared Elsa’s curiosity about his 
name, the program would have informed 
him that this new Lohengrin was none 
other than Rudolf Laubenthal. Other- 
wise most of the principals were famil- 
iar. The angelic but still womanly hero- 
ine was impersonated by Maria Jeritza, 
who sang of wandering breezes and 
maidenly dreams with all the accustomed 
beauty of her voice. Clarence Whitehill 
once more adjusted the fearsome mous- 
taches and assumed the knitted brow of 
Telramund, and as a consort he had the 
vigorous, full-voiced Ortrud of Margaret 
Matzenauer. The dignified King Henry 
was presented in the person of Paul 
Bender, and Lawrence Tibbett demon- 
strated that when it comes to being a 
herald, it is of little moment whether he 
is deposited on the banks of Wagnet’s 
Scheldt or Riccitelli’s Arno. For the 
pages there were Charlotte Ryan, Laura 
Robertson, Nannette Guildford and Cecil 
Arden. Artur Bodanzky presided at the 
conductor’s desk. 

Mr. Laubenthal, in his glittering ar- 
mor, made a fine figure of the knight, 
and he held himself right doughtily, both 
in song and in action. In this new rdéle 
he furnished additional evidence that the 
Metropolitan has gained a German tenor 
who is a decided acquisition. It is some- 
thing to have a singer of physical pro- 
portions to suggest the Wagnerian hero, 
but, more than this, Mr. Laubenthal has 
an enviable vocal equipment. He deliv- 
ered the Narrative in true heroic style 
last week. He was excellent also in the 
Swan Song. Mr. Tibbett, the other new- 
comer to the cast, also gave an admir- 
able performance. This American singe. 
has, in half a season, demonstrated his 
value to the company in a decided man- 
ner. He has been entrusted with some 
important parts, and the Wagnerian 
Herald is not the least of these. Vocally 
his work was distinguished by clarity of 
diction and excellent tone. 

Mme. Jeritza repeated her former suc- 
cess as Elsa. Her singing was good, 
extremely beautiful at moments, espe- 
cially in the second act aria, and she 
gave much charm of person to the tried 
heroine. Mme. Matzenauer has the dra- 
matic force necessary to make the part 
of Ortrud interesting, and she used her 
opulent voice in the manner to which she 
has accustomed her admirers. In a dis- 
tinguished cast she won a place of dis- 
tinction. Mr. Whitehill played Telra- 
mund with his usual artistry, and Mr. 
Bender was also excellent, giving more 
than effective voice to the lines of the 
King. 

Habanera” 


Didur in “ 


Adamo Didur’s sterling qualities in 
the presentment of tragic réles were 
powerfully emphasized in his perform- 
ance as Ramon when “Habanera” was 
repeated on Monday evening. In the 
portrayal of the peasant’s savage de- 
spair and hatred as he contemplated the 
approaching marriage of Pilar, the girl 
he loved, and his brother, Pedro; his sud- 
den outburst of maniacal fury as he 
struck Pedro down, and the long self- 
torture of his remorse for the crime, Mr. 
Didur acted with complete conviction. 

Moreover, he artistically contrived to 
reveal the full pathos of the hapless 
figure, urged by his friends on the one 
hand to track down the assassin, and 
torn on the other in the tempest of his 
own conscience. There were great mo- 
ments in the patio scene, when Mr. Didur 
exhibited the horror of Ramon driven 
into frenzy by the spectre of Pedro. 

Laparra’s music was a great setting 
for this vivid picture of stormy passion 
and thrilled the audience. There were, 
of course, many recalls for Mr. Didur, 
as well as for Florence Easton, Armand 
Tokatyan and Léon Rothier, who re- 
peated the réles in which they appeared 


at the first local performance of the 
opera. The cast also included Phradie 
Wells. Giordano Paltrinieri, Pietro Audi- 


sio, Arnold Gabor, William Gustafson, 


‘Van Emden 


Exclusive Management: 





Paolo Ananian, Angelo Bada, Louis 
d’Angelo, James Wolf, Minnie Egener, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian and Louise Hun- 
ter. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 
Riccitelli’s “Compagnacci,” under the 
baton of Roberto Moranzoni, again fol- 
lowed “Habanera,” with Elisabeth Reth- 
berg as Anna Maria, Gustav Schiitzen- 
dorf as Bernardo, Beniamino Gigli as 
Baldo and Adamo Didur as Venanzio. 
The singing of Mme. Rethberg and Mr. 
Gigli was again the feature of the little 
opera. Others in the cast were Angelo 
Bada, Louis d’Angelo, Grace Anthony, 
Paolo Ananian, Henriette Wakefield, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian, Louise Hunter, Pietro Audisio, 
Nannette Guildford and Lawrence Tib- 
bett. P.J.N. 


and “Faust” 


Owing to the sudden indisposition of 
Beniamino Gigli, the first performance 
of Meyerbeer’s “L’Africana” this season, 
scheduled for Friday evening, had to 
be postponed. Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” was substituted, and Armand 
Tokatyan was afforded an opportunity 
to appear as Romeo for the first time 
at the Metropolitan. He had previously 
sung the rédle with the company at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. Last week 
Mr. Tokatyan again gave a convincing 
demonstration of his prowess as an actor 
and singer. He acted gracefully and 
exhibited a fine grasp of the romantic 
possibilities of the rdle. Vocally he 
proved as persuasive and sympathetic as 
on previous occasions. 

Here is a young singer who has quick- 

ly established himself as an artist of out- 
standing promise. An immense audi- 
ence, which was on hand to hear the 
Meyerbeer work, lustily applauded the 
tenor and his collaborators, Lucrezia 
Bori as Juliet, Gustav Schiitzendorf as 
Mercutio, Adamo Didur as Capulet and 
Léon Rothier as Friar Laurence. 
- “Faust” was selected for the “popular- 
price” Saturday evening performance, 
and Mr. Tokatyan rounded out his heavy 
week by appearing in the title réle. In 
this, his initial “Faust” at the Metro- 
politan, he sang very beautifully indeed, 
being particularly successful in the 
music of the Garden Scene. Frances 
Alda was a Marguerite of familiar ex- 
cellence and Léon Rothier was an admir- 
able Mephistopheles. Lawrence Tibbett 
as Valentin, Minnie Egener as Siebel, 
Henriette Wakefield as Martha and 
James Wolf as Wagner completed the 
cast. Louis Hasselmans conducted both 
of the Gounod works. 

A special performance of “Tosca” was 
given on Tuesday afternoon for the 
benefit of the Fifth Avenue Hospital. 
Maria Jeritza sang the title réle, Mario 
Chamlee was the Cavaradossi and An- 
tonio Scotti once more strode the sinister 
paths of Scarpia. The principals were 
supported by a familiar cast, and Rob- 
erto Moranzoni conducted. A large 
audience assembled and the _ receipts 
were reported to have reached between 
$6,000 and $7,000. 


Tokatyan as “Romeo” 


Sunday Night Concert 


The concert program on Sunday night 
was composed of the first act of “Samson 


VUUMIAAMGENTEE SY 


and Delilah,” the first act of “Carm »” 
and the second act of “Forza del | 
tino.” The artists in the first num « 
were Jeanne Gordon, Morgan Ki ig. 
ston, José Mardones, Lawrence Tib! tt 
Angelo Bada, Pietro Audisio, Vince 12) 
Reschiglian and Paolo Ananian. “( ay. 
men” was sung by Miss Gordon, Gr ice 
Anthony, Orville Harrold, Millo Pic 
and James Wolf, and “La Forza” by 
Rosa Ponselle, Mr. Mardones and P: ». 
pilio Malatesta. Giulio Setti conduc eq 
ali three works. Miss Gordon was Mich 
applauded in Delilah’s arias, and ai er 
the “Habafiera” in “Carmen” the per. 
formance was held up. Miss Pons |le 
again displayed wonderful opulence of 
voice in the music allotted to Leonvre 
and was the recipient of tumultuous «p- 
plause. The work of all the other artists 
was excellent in every respect and Mr. 
Setti’s chorus sang Tr x 





Theodore Stearns, American composer, 
creator of “The Snow Bird,” which was 
successfully produced in Chicago last 
season, arrived in New York last week 
with Mrs. Stearns. The composer wil] 
sojourn in New York to complete his 
new opera, “Atlantis.” He has written 
his own libretto. 





Nine contestants took part in the con- 
test of the New York Music Week Asso- 
ciation in District No. 2, held at Public 
School 62 last week. 





The concert of the Sinsheimer Quartet, 
scheduled for Jan. 22 at Wurlitzer Hall, 
has been postponed to Feb. 19. 
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A voice of utterly 


— . 


SOPRANO 


bewitching beauty.” 
—Copenhagen National Tidende 





European Tour—Oct.-Dec. 


Available in America—Jan. to April 


First New York Recital of season 
Tuesday Afternoon, January 22, 1924 | 
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\Newcomers Among Recitalists of Week in Manhattan 


}Gobbi, a soprano from Italy. 


EN A RIT TILTON TN HERE Ie eae 


ui 


EWCOMERS vied with 








= 
Al established favorites in 
making last week a no- 
table period in New 
York’s concert halls. 
es Several artists made 


their first appearances in the metrop- 
olis, among them Fraser Gange, a bar- 
itone from Scotland, and Caterina 
There 
were three An>rican débutantes: 
Myrtle Claire Donvelly, soprano; Ze- 
lina Bartholomew, soprano, and Jean- 
nette Lichtenson, pianist. Wanda Lan- 
dowska, clavecinist, and Samuel Dush- 
kin, violinist, both heard here as solo- 
ists with orchestra, gave full recital 
programs. The newly founded Phil- 


‘harmonic String Quartet made its bow 


and another program of chamber mu- 


+ sic was provided by the Flonzaleys. 


Moriz Rosenthal appeared in his 
second New York recital since his re- 
turn to this country, and Georges En- 
esco, the Rumanian violinist, was 
heard in his first recital of the season. 
Another violinist, Sascha Culbertson, 
came back to the local concert plat- 


' form after an absence of several years. 
' Other events of the week included re- 
\citals by Jerome Goldstein, violinist; 


“Water 1. SOBs ne 


+ Elsa Murray-Aynsley, soprano; Inez 
' Barbour, 
) stein, pianist; Bronislaw Huberman, 


soprano; Victor Wittgen- 
violinist, and Mischa Levitzki, pianist. 
A concert of British chamber music 
was presented under the auspices of 
the MacDowell Club, and there were 
programs by the Singer’s Club, the 


; Lyric Club and the St. Cecilia Club. 


s newly-founded Philharmonic 





§ ’cello. 


Philharmonic Quartet Makes Bow 


The first subscription concert of the 
String 
Quartet was given in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening of last week, with Elly 
Ney as assisting artist in Pierné’s 
Quintet, Op. 41. The ensemble consists 
of four members of the New York Phil- 
harmonic. Scipione Guidi, concertmaster 
of the orchestra, is the first violin ; 
Arthur Lichstein, second violin; L. E. 
Barzin, viola, and Oswaldo Mazzucchi, 
These musicians are all com- 


| petent solo performers, and the ensemble. 


despite its. newness, was well blended 
and exceptionally full and rich of tone. 
In Schumann’s Quartet, Op. 41, No. 2, 
there was much to please the ear in 


} smooth performances of the two first 


movements. The best work was done in 
Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 18, No. 2, in 


p which the players seemed on secure 





a 


ground. 
" The feature of the evening was the 
first-time” performance of the Pierné 
work, which is made after a modernist 
pattern. A rhythmic figure is repeated 
to the verge of monotony in the first 
movement. The second, with the imagin- 
ative label, “Sur un rythme de Zortzico,” 
reminded one at times of Saint-Saéns’ 
Havanaise,” though its lilting, exotic 
melody was shot through with gentle 
dissonant voices. The closing Allegro 
Provided chiefly a somewhat strenuous 
task for Mme. Ney. The piano part 
throughout is exacting rhythmically, al- 
ugh for the most part undistinguished 
melodically. The audience clamored its 
‘pproval at the end. R. M. K. 


Myrtle Claire Donnelly in Début 


Myrtle Claire Donnelly, a vivid young 
‘oprano who hails from San Francisco, 
> her first New York recital in 
oan Hall on Monday afternoon of 
{St week, with Richard Hageman at 

© piano. Miss Donnelly has sung with 

Cleveland Orchestra and the San 
"ancisco Symphony and has made ope- 
© appearances in Italy. For her 
New York début she had a well-arranged 
osram, including works by Scarlatti 
and Handel, a group by Schubert and 

‘umann, a modern French group and 

in English, though this last con- 

ned two songs by Jarnefeldt besides 

‘ers by Hageman and La Forge. 
‘iss Donnelly’s voice is one of ex- 
ordinary beauty in its lower and 
“lum registers. The quality here is 

netly individual and the production 
ellent. In the upper range the tones 
not seem as yet to be ideally placed, 


rn x 
Rave 


A 


I] 


although they are secure and true in 
pitch. The average of the recital was 
so unusually high for a débutante that 
it is difficult to point to this song or 
that as naving been the best. Schubert’s 
“Ungeduld” and Schumann’s “Inter- 
mezzo” were the most interesting of the 
German group, and Fauré Minuet and 
Hiie’s “L‘Ane Blanc” of the French. 
The audience liked the Hageman songs 
and after La Forge’s “Song of the 
Open,” extras were demanded. Miss 
Donnelly sang the Waltz from “Romeo 


and Juliet” and several songs. 
J. A. H. 


The Dazzling Rosenthal 


During the seventeen years that he 
remained away from this. country, 
Moriz Rosenthal became a sort of legend 
among pianists. Sometimes the traveler 
heard him abroad and was dazzled, just 
as his audiences were dazzled when he 
made his earlier American tour, and 
now the same Rosenthal is back with 
us, as dazzling as of yore, setting off his 
rockets with the assurance that the stars 
will come cascading down in a burst of 
brilliance. To the older concert-goers, 
Rosenthal is still a magician; to the 


younger generation he is also a magician, 
whose powers immediately explain his 
vogue. 

Carnegie Hall was crowded from floor 
to ceiling when this super-pianist gave, 
on Tuesday evening of last week, his 
second New York recital since his re- 
turn. One who hears him for the first 
time is tempted to discuss his manner 
and methods, but his attributes are too 
familiar to call for any extended review. 
It is almost sufficient to say that Rosen- 
thal played, and on this occasion he 
played a program to delight his ad- 
mirers and to disclose fully his gifts. 

Beginning with the “Appassionata” 
Sonata, he took the first movement at 
a rapid pace. When he came to the 
Andante, however, there was playing of 
another order; a fine studied perfor- 
mance to which he brought tone of as 
excellent a quality as any he pro- 


duced on this. occasion. He made 
scintillating music of Schumann’s 
“Carnaval.” It was not all sparkle, 
this “Carnaval.” There were some 


movements of quiet beauty and much 
charm before he wrought his tempes- 
tuous climax. Then came a Chopin 
group, and with it the best performance 
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of the evening, the Ballade in F Minor. 
It was not often, on Tuesday night, 
that Rosenthal permitted the audience 
to forget the amazing technician, but 
sheer virtuosity was subjugated in this 
Ballade, and there was given an inter- 
pretation of rare artistic quality, infused 
with a feeling that did not come into 
play in the preceding numbers. The 
pianist led up to the Ballade with a 
quiet and pleasing performance of the 
sometimes ‘hopelessly saccharine Ber- 
ceuse. Later there were three etudes, 
one of them in thirds, and the Valse Op. 
42. The rhythmic measures of the last 
set Rosenthal’s fingers dancing, and they 
kept it up for the rest of the evening. 
He did tricks with the “Minute” Valse 
by way of an extra, and then, in his own 
fantasia, he took the “Beautiful Blue 
Danube” to pieces, put it together again 
and made it whizz like a catherine-wheel. 
Thereafter came the stampede to the 
platform and encores galore.P. C. R. 


Flonzaleys Play Loeffler Work 


A finely contrasted program and one 
rich in pure musical delight was pro- 
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Brilliant Soloists Stir Audiences 
at Orchestral Concerts in New York 
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HE first two weeks of the new year 

brought considerable orchestral ac- 
tivity in New York, but last week 
there was a lull. No concerts by vis- 
itors were scheduled, and Walter Dam- 
rosch took the New York Symphony 
on tour to Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphhia, leaving the local field 
to the New York Philharmonic and 
the State Symphony. Willem Van 
Hoogstraten gave four concerts and 
Josef Stransky presented one pro- 


gram. 

With Cecilia Hansen as soloist in the 
Tchaikovksy Violin Concerto, the Second 
Symphony*of Brahms as the main work, 
and the “Tannhauser” Overture for good 
measure, patrons of the State Symphony 
found substantial fare at Carnegie Hall 
on Wednesday afternoon last week. The 
performance of the Brahms work was 
very good, indeed, and aroused no little 
enthusiasm. 

Miss Hansen is following her suc- 
cesses in recital by proving that she is 
equally accomplished as a soloist with or- 
chestra. The rich accompaniment serves 
to emphasize the fullness of her tone. 
Her performance on this occasion was 
beautiful throughout, distinguished by 
its dignity, breadth, strength and musi- 
cianly feeling. Especially fine was her 
playing of the middle movement, and 
the opening passages were also delivered 
impressively. 

Mr. Stransky made stormy drama of 
the Wagner overture, and following this 
came an “epi-concert” performance of 
Milhaud’s Little Symphony, “Serenade.” 
Mr. Milhaud’s opus is the third of a 
series of five little symphonies, and 
scarcely invites consideration for the 
others. There are three movements, or 
fragments, very brief, but even brevity 
is no recommendation in the case of 
such stuff. The first part suggests a 
bevy of locomotives blowing off steam. 
The second may be an impression of a 
union meeting disturbed by an invasion 
of gnats. Sounds similar to those which 
make up the third fragment are some- 
times heard on San Francisco Bay in 
a fog. Where the title comes from 
goodness only knows. But, then, Mr. 
Milhaud is sometimes credited with be- 
ing facetious. ’Tis a merciful explana- 
tion. Most of the audience remained 
for this dash of ultra-modernism, but 
some fled during the performance. 


Mr. Bachaus Returns 


It was a strange program that Mr. 
Van Hoogstraten presented to Philhar- 
monic subscribers at the Thursday eve- 
ning and Friday afternoon concerts. 
Opening with Tchaikovsky’s Suite No. 1, 
it brought William Bachaus as soloist 
in the Schumann Concerto in A Minor, 
and closed with Stravinsky’s “Fire-Bird” 
Suite. The Schumann and the Stravin- 
sky possess this in common: they were 


both ultra-modern in their day. The 
Tchaikovsky Suite, however, would 
never have raised the ire of a Mid- 
Victorian reviewer. It is the most 
innocuous sort of music, and one fears 
that the girl who “fainted away” when 
Tchaikovsky played the Andante as a 
piano duet with his brother must have 
been a particularly impressionable young 
person. However, the audience on 
Thursday night seemed to like it, so in 
one sense Mr. Hoogstraten was justified 
in his choice. 

Mr. Bachaus, who made his season’s 
bow after a successful tour in Europe, 
gave a very fine performance in the 
Schumann Concerto, and in this the 
orchestra did its best work. The pianist 
found adequate opportunity to display 
his gifts and the result was highly satis- 
factory. He approached his task with 
thorough, musicianly understanding, and 
played with admirable tone and artistic 
discrimination. 

The exotic plumage of the “Fire-Bird” 
seemed a little dulled in this perform- 
ance. Not that the colors of the Stravin- 
sky score have faded. Whatever new 
marvels the composer may devise, his 
true admirers will always retain an 
affection for this brilliant work. Last 
week, however, the spell of a Katchei 
seemed to have been laid upon the or- 
chestra. The romantic princesses lost 
some of their beauty, and the infernal 
dance of the ogre was not as infernal 
as it might have been. In a measure, 
the “Fire-Bird” missed fire. 


Tribute to Leo Schulz 


and audience agreed 
should be an 


Both orchestra 
that Sunday afternoon 


occasion for Leo Schulz, one of the prin- 


cipal ’cellists of the Philharmonic. Mr. 
Schulz has given twenty-five years of 
faithful service to the organization, and 
this work recognized in no undecided 
manner when he came forward as soloist 
in Molique’s Concerto in D at the week- 
end matinée in Carnegie Hall. The musi- 
cian was accorded an overwhelming re- 
ception when he stepped onto the plat- 
form, and after his performance he was 
recalled again and again. 

The Concerto, Mr. Gilman declares in 
his program note, has been avoided by 
‘cellists because of its great length. 
Well, there may be other reasons, but at 
least Mr. Schulz tried to meet the stated 
objection by relieving the score of some 
of its superfluous matter. He played 
his own edition very well indeed, finding 
a warm tone in the somewhat lugubrious 
Andante. Wilhelm Bernhard Molique, a 
native of Nuremberg, was born in 1802 
and died at Kannstadt in 1869. 

Mr. Hoogstraten opened his Sunday 
program with Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony. Following the Concerto, he 
presented the “Caucasian Sketches” of 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and aroused so much 
enthusiasm with the noisy “Procession 
of the Sirdar” that he was obliged to 
concede a_ repetition. Finally, the 
“Beautiful Blue Danube” Waltzes came 
liltingly from the orchestra. P.C. R. 


Morini Again Soloist 


Erika Morini, who played the Brahms 
Violin Concerto in D with the Philhar- 
monic on Jan. 13, brilliantly repeated 
the work, again under Mr. Van Hoog- 
straten’s baton, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Tuesday evening, Jan. 
15. The Adagio of this Concerto, as 
played by Miss Morini, is one of the most 
appealing pieces of music in the litera- 
ture for violin and orchestra. César 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor; Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, in G, for 
strings, and Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” 
were included in a program in which 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten and his forces 
achieved excellent results. P. J. N. 
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vided by the Flonzaley Quartet at its 
second concert of the season, given in 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, Jan. 
15. This began with Charles Martin 
Loeffler’s “Music for Four Stringed In- 
struments,” a nobly conceived and ap- 
pealingly beautiful threnody for Victor 
Chapman, the gallant son of John Jay 
Chapman, who lost his life as an aviator 
with the French army eariy in the war. 
The Flonzaleys introduced this work to 
the New York public in 1919, and it had 
been played here again by another quar- 
tet only a few weeks ago; but it is worth 
frequent repetition, for there is indi- 
vidualistic utterance of noble feeling, 
there is consummate musicianship, and 
there are rich and fascinating imagery, 
masterly repose and rare charm in this 
music. 

Haydn’s G Major Quartet, Op. 77, 
No. 1, and the D Minor Quartet, Op. 7, 
of Sergei Taneieff, one of the Russians 
whose works are seldom heard here, 
made up the rest of the program—all 
of which was played with that exquisite 
finish of performance and insight for 
interpretation which characterize the 
fine art of the Flonzaley group. The 
audience was very large and abundantly 


demonstrative in appreciation. 
G. W. H. 


Goldstein in Sonata Program 


It is no mean undertaking to devote 
three recitals to violin and piano sonatas 
of contemporary composers, and in plan- 


ning such a series, Jerome Goldstein 
certainly proves himself a_ valorous 
champion of the moderns. With Rex 


Tillson assisting him at the piano, the 
violinist submitted his second program 
in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday morning of 
last week. Germaine Tailleferre, Bela 
Bartok and Eugene Goossens were the 
composers represented, but there was 
only one work to make an outstanding 
impression, the first sonata of the fa- 
mous Hungarian radical. 

Bela Bartok shares with Schénberg 
the distinction of holding the farthest- 
flung outpost in the territories of chro- 
maticism today, but there is nothing 
very horrendous in this first sonata. It 
is a work of compelling beauty, rich in 
exotic color and exquisite in some of its 
subtler lines. The first movement is 
masterly; the last rhythmic in a high 
degree. 

The Tailleferre sonata is well defined 
in form, with none of the eccentricities 
usually associated with the “Six.” An 
enthusiast in the audience called for a 
repetition of the ingratiating Scherzo, 
and ‘Mr. Goldstein responded. The fact 
that the program was alreadyi long for 
a morning recital before the Goossens 
work was reached may have served to 
emphasize the tediousness of the British 
number. There is some feeling in the 
first movement, but the composer does 
not long resist that mechanical lyricism 
which finds its richest development in 
the British ballad, so-called. 

Mr. Goldstein played well throughout 
this program. He brings devotion to his 
task, and his sincerity was especially 
manifest in the Bartok sonata. He found 
a sympathetic, musicianly and_ skillful 
aid in Mr. Tillson. P.C. R. 


Elsa Murray-Aynsley Recital 


Elsa Murray-Aynsley, in her second 
New York recital at the Town Hall on 
Jan. 15 again manifested the dramatic 
qualities which attracted attention at 
her first American appearance, and 
treated with welcome diversity of moods 
and much vocal charm and artistic in- 
sight a program which included “Voi che 
sapete,” from “Nozze di Figaro”; an aria 


from “Iphigénie en Tauride”; the La- 
ment of Lia, from Debussy’s “Prodigal 
Son”; a Schubert group, “Was I Not 


Like a Blade of Grass?” by Tchaikovsky; 
“Fairy’s Love Song,” one of Mrs. Ken- 
nedy-Frazer’s settings of Hebridean 
melodies, and numbers by Gretchaninoff, 
Rachmaninoff, Wintter Watts, Arthur 
Foote and Granville Bantock. An ad- 
mirably-designed choice of music showed 
Mme. Murray-Aynsley’s versatility as 
a singer, and a large audience was én- 
thusiastic. Richard Hageman was an 
able accompanist. P.Jd.N. 


Inez Barbour Sings 


Inez Barbour, soprano, wife of the 
conductor- -composer, Henry Hadley, was 
heard in recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 16. Beginning with 
numbers by Mozart, Gluck and Handel, 
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Miss Barbour later sang songs by Wolf, 
Strauss, Brandts-Buys, Debussy, Dupont 
and Koechlin, and ended with a group 
by Mr. Hadley with the composer at 
the piano. Richard Hageman was ac- 
companist for the greater part of the 
program, and John Amans, flautist, 
played obbligatos to several numbers. 
Miss Barbour’s singing throughout the 
program was admirable, indeed. Her 
presentation of Gluck’s beautiful “O Toi 
Qui Prolongeas mes Jours” was as fine 
a piece of singing as the season has 
brought us. Hugo Wolf’s “Lied vom 
Winde,” an eerie dialogue between a 
child and the wind-spirit, was cleverly 
done and had to be repeated. Strauss’ 
“Schlectes Wetter” was also of high in- 
terest. Brandts-Buys’ “Nachtruf,” tell- 
ing of Death blowing his flute on the 
churchyard wall, proved arresting. The 
song had its first performance on this 
occasion. Debussy’s “The Arbor of Sor- 
row” was well sung, and the Dupont and 
Koechlin numbers were effective. Mr. 
Hadley’s songs were all well received, 
“At the Time of Parting” being par- 
ticularly appreciated. J.A.H. 


Return of Sascha Culbertson 


Sascha Culbertson, violinist, who had 
not been heard in New York for several 
years, gave a concert in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 16, assisted by 
an orchestra from the ranks of the New 
York Philharmonic under the baton of 
Willem Van Hoogstraten, with Gordon 
Russell Thayer at the piano for encores. 
Mr. Culbertson began with the Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto (the second performance 
of the work in the same hall on the same 
day), followed this with the Grave and 
Fugue from Bach’s A Minor Sonata 
for violin alone, and ended with Paga- 
nini’s Concerto in D, with Emile Sauret’s 
difficult cadenza. 

When an artist is absent from the 
local field for a season or two, curiosity 
is natural as to what change, if any, 
has come over his art. Be it said that 
Mr. Culbertson’s playing has gone for- 
ward in a very obvious way both tech- 
nically and psychically. In presenting 
two concertos differing so widely in 
style as those chosen, he set for him- 
self a difficult task, and surmounted it 
with high credit. 

Throughout the concert, Mr. Culbert- 
son’s playing was distinguished and 
musicianly. In the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo particularly, he exhibited a copious, 
vibrant tone, and in the Bach his phras- 
ing was well-considered and his tone 
fluent. The Fugue was an exceedingly 
fine piece of violin playing. The Paga- 
nini Concerto, a far cry from that of 
the passionate Russian, was given in 
good classical style, and the cadenza was 
a model of brilliance. The audience was 
a numerous one and applauded with en- 
thusiasm. J.A.H. 


Recital by Wanda Landowska 


Wanda Landowska gave her first New 
York recital of music for the harp- 
sichord and the piano in Aeolian Hall 
on Wednesday evening of last week. This 
eminent French artist has a _ technic 
finely adapted to display the amazing 
variety of tonal effects of which the 
piano’s antecedent is capable. One 
even regretted last week that she did not 
confine her program to the harpsichord, 
for its fine and murmurous music was 
never monotonous as interpreted by this 
artist. 

A Handel Passacaglia and Bach’s 
“Capriccio on the Departure of His Be- 
loved Brother” were the first clavacin 
works on the program. In the latter, 
Mme. Landowska gave appropriate ex- 
pression to the plaintive Adagissimo, 
also to the merry fugue in imitation of 
the postilion’s horn. Mme. Landowska’s 
style is above all exquisitely delicate 
and incisive, and in the absence of the 
resonance of the pianoforte, it is es- 
pecially marvelous that she contrives to 
endow works, when she chooses, with a 
really noble sonority. She also demon- 
started that she is a pianist of much 
charm, felicitous in style and phrasing, 
when she played sonatas by Mozart and 
Haydn on that instrument. 

The climax of the program came in 
two groups of words including Scarlatti’s 
“La Chasse,” “Pastorale” and Sonata. 
In the first of these the interweaving 
voices of the compositions stood out 
clearly by the artist’s superb manipula- 
tion of the harpsichord’s different key- 
boards. Descriptive music of an older 
day in the final group included Pas- 
quini’s “Toccata con lo scherzo del 





New York's Round of Concerts and Recitals 
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Cucolo”; another “Cuckoo” number by 
Daquin, Rameau’s “La Poule’”—in which 
the clucking hen is quaintly depicted— 
and a colorful “Fastes de la Grande et 
Ancienne Menestrandise” by Couperin 
“le Grand.” Many extras were given. 
R. '‘M. K. 


Zelina Bartholomew Impresses 


Zelina Bartholomew, soprano, made a 
successful recital début in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 16. Frank La 
Forge was at the piano. The program 
was arranged pretty much in a go-as- 
you-please manner, the first group con- 
sisting of Searlatti, Catalani, Charles T. 
Griffis, Wintter Watts, La Forge, Chaus- 
son, Ravel and Debussy. This was surely 
inclusive enough to suit everybody. 
Then there were numbers by Brahms 
and Strauss and Gretchaninoff. 

Miss Bartholomew’s singing has de- 
cided charm. Her voice, while not of 
large volume or long range, is well-pro- 
duced, and she has an _ interpretative 
sense which augurs well for the results 
when longer experience has matured her 
obvious gifts. She has one desideratum 
for the concert singer, which many sea- 
soned artists lack: that of being able 
to alter the color of her voice to suit 
the mood of her song. In spite of in- 
clement weather, the audience was one 
of size and was also very appreciative 
in its applause. J.A. Hz. 


Victor Wittgenstein, Pianist 


With a program that ranged from 
Bach to Albeniz, that gave representa- 
tion to Schumann and Ravel, Chopin and 
Debussy, Victor Wittgenstein faced a 
large audience in Aeolian Hall on Thurs- 
day afternoon, last week. The pianist 
found his hearers responsive. He gave 
them a Debussy Prelude to start with, 
and then plunged into serious business 
with the Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. 
His presentation of the oft-repeated 
“Carnaval” brought him close attention, 
and he was recalled enthusiastically 
after the vigorous climax of the “Davids- 
bindler” march. 

Mr. Wittgenstein found the classic 
line of Bach resilient enough for the ex- 
ercise of some taste in interpretation. 
This was mainly in the fantasy, although 
he took a wide dynamic range in the 
fugue. Vigor characterized his perfor- 
mance of the long Schumann opus, but 
there were lighter moments in the course 
of the merry-making. 

There followed the Sonatine by Ravel, 
a Chopin group which included the Fan- 
tasie Op. 49 and the Berceuse, and a 
final group in which “En la Alhambra” 
by Albeniz and Rubinstein’s Staccato 
Etude were bracketed. P. C. 8. 


Singers’ Club Begins Season 


The Singers’ Club, an organization of 
male voices, some fifty strong, now in its 
thirtieth season, gave its first concert 
of the year in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 






well “The Lily” by Sokoloff, and «\y 
Little Sunflower” by Vanderpool. I 
Tuckerman, baritone, sang an inci 
solo in the last. The most prete 
work was a setting of Bryant’s “T 











topsis” by Joseph Mosenthal. In ;};. 
incidental solos were sung by |... Hy! 
Castel, bass, and by Martin E. N. yo, Hs 





ton, George L. Koenig, Clinton I: », 
A. S. Fedde and E. C. Voorhees. 
numbers were by Hastings, G 
MacDowell, and, as a finale, an ar) V 
ment by Sumner Salter of the P ay, ~~) 
from “Lohengrin,” with E. © 9) 9 &: 
Voorhees singing the solo part. V 

Earl Tuckerman, a member o 
Club, was heard in a group of sol 
Dunhill, Fisher, O’Hara and Mr. |})). 
venor. Elsie Baker, contralto, ass «in, & 
artist, sang two groups of son, 
Handel, Cimara, Mozart, Fogg, Ba ito.) 
and Davis. 

The work of the Club was exce en; 5 
In forte passages the tenor sectio: “ 
a little weak but otherwise the ba ang Fl 
was good and the shading well man..ge;, de 
Mr. Grosvenor had his men quite jy Hy ‘,, 
hand and they responded well t 
conducting. Edward Hart was ac oy. 
panist for the Club and ‘Mr. Tucker ay 
and Grover Tilden Davis for Miss Bike, 

J. A. H 


The Lyric Club 


The Lyric Club, Arthur Leonard, ¢o». 
ductor, gave a concert at the Waldort. 
Astoria on the evening of Jan. 17, as. 
sisted by Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, 
and Burt Squire, baritone. Mr. Leonari, 
who conducts his club from the pian 
has brought this organization of women’s 
voices to a high state of excellence. T}y 
shading throughout the program was | 
markably good and in moments of re. 
straint, the tone was of unusual beaut 

Perhaps the only fault that could } 
found was that there was not enoug! 
abandon. There is finesse in the work, 
but broader effects are not so wi 
achieved. This, however, is a small point 
for Mr. Leonard has obviously succeeded 
in what he has attempted to do. Th 
diction is remarkably good for a cho: 
and the rhythm throughout quite w 
usual. 

Mr. Squire sang numbers by Spros: 
Stephens, Densmore, Speaks, Crist ani 
Cowen, and Mr. De Stefano played 
groups by Bach, Zabel, Hasselmans 
Schuecker, Tournier, Granados, Diz 
Posse and himself. Both soloists wer 
much applauded by an enthusiastic aud 
ence which crowded the Astor Galler 

J. D 












Fraser Gange Triumphs 


Not every season introduces to Ni 
York such an outstanding artist 
Fraser Gange, a Scots baritone, w 
gave his first recital in Aeolian Hal! «: 
the evening of Jan. 18. Mr. Gange 
well known in England and Scotla: 
and is said to have sung with much su 
cess in Canada and Australia. Certa 
it is that baritones of his caliber a) 
rarely heard in New York. His voice |: 
one of much natural beauty and he sing 
with the instincts of a true artist, bring 








ning of Jan. 17 under the baton of Ralph ing each song to life by his vital an’ 

Grosvenor, who_ recently succeeded dramatic delivery. ton 

Richard Henry Warren in the position. His début program, especially the |at it 
The Club began with “A Toast to Song,” ter half, was off the beaten track. |! lig] 
by Frank Seymour Hastings, sung off- began with Fauré’s “Aprés un réve,” En 
stage. Seechi’s “Lungi dal caro bene,” ani the 
The first group was well contrasted, songs by Handel, Gretchaninoff 2! the 
berinning with Kenneth Murchison’s : ee life 
“The Kilties’ March,” and including as [Continued on page 41] art 
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pruneau, followed by a group of lieder, 
ng in impeccable German. Schumann’s 
“ch grolle nicht” and “Frihlingsnacht” 
sre superbly delivered. ; 

Among other numbers which stood out 
were Bridge’s “Isobel,” “I’m Weaving 
<weet Violets” by Parry, “Go Not, 
Lappy Day” by Somervell, R. Vaughan 
Williams’ “Linden Lea,” Homer’s “Pau- 

r’s Drive,” and Wood’s “Over Here.” 
The last was one of the most artistically 
ng numbers on the program. Mr. 
inge’s feeling tor atmosphere, his wide 
nge of color and dynamic expression 
and his ability to project and maintain 
the mood stamping him as an artist of 
great and unusual powers. 

The last group was composed of “The 
Sands o’ Dee,” by Clay. Arne’s “Care 
Flies from the Lad that Is Merry,” and 
an Old Highland song, “Turn Ye to Me,” 
al| sung in splendid style. The audience 
hecame very demonstrative as the pro- 
eram progressed and demanded a half 
dozen eneores. Richard Hageman played 
excellent accompaniments. H. C 


St. Cecilia Club 


The St. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, 
conductor, gave the third event spon- 
sored by the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs, in the auditorium of the Washing- 
ton Irving High School on the evening 
of Jan. 18. The program included works 
by Bruno Huhn, Carl Deis, Ethelbert 
Nevin, C. Lee Williams, Chadwick, Shuk, 
Saint-Saéns, Hollman, Dett, Edward 
German, and two songs to Elizabethan 
texts, specially written for the Club by 
Frank Bridge. 

The Bridge songs were among the 
most interesting numbers on the pro- 
gram, and the spirit of the music was 
admirably brought out by the singers in 
well-controlled shadings and dynamics. 
The: organization sings with a_ good 
quality of tone and appreciation of style, 
and remains one of the best choruses of 
women’s voices in the city. 

The assisting artist was Gutia Casini, 
‘cellist, who played works by Schumann, 
Piatti, Popper, Chopin and Sarasate 
with his usual skill and artistry, 

H. C. 


Welcome Enesco as Recitalist 


The enthusiasm of the large audience 
at Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon 
last was eloquent of a genuine apprecia- 
tion of the art of Georges Enesco as a 
violinist. This was the Rumanian musi- 
cian’s first recital appearance this sea- 
son and he selected a program of well- 
tried works: the Nardini Sonata in D, 
Chausson’s “Poéme,” Corelli’s ‘“Folies 
d’Espagne,” Saint-Saéns’ Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso, and Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen.” 

Mr. Enesco’s silver tone was admir- 
ably suited to the Adagio of the Nardini 
work. He delights in refinements rather 
than in robust display, but the song he 
draws from his instrument is always 
vital, always charged with feeling. His 
tone may be a little pallid at times, but 
it is never weak, and out of its very 
lightness comes much of its charm. When 
Enesco has done playing one remembers 
the smooth, legato phrases rather than 
the bravura passages. There is vibrant 
life in all his playing, the feeling of the 
artist spirit, and, when he spins his 
silver melodies, one must listen. 

. The Nardini Sonata contains nothing 
that is exciting, but Mr. Enesco played 
t very finely. The Larghetto, as well as 
the Adagio, was beautifully done. It 
was not until he came to the Chausson 
number, however, that he was able to 
reveal to the full his qualities as an 
nterpretative artist. The ‘Poéme” is 

little uneven in places, but it has 

sages of stirring beauty and an 
motional sweep which quickens the 
In bringing out the drama of it, 
Mr. Enesco was decidedly successful. 
xtras were conceded to satisfy the 
idience’s desire for more. Edward 

TIS was at the piano. P.C. &. 


ni > 
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Huberman Heard Again 


Bronislaw Huberman, who gave his 
! nd recital of the season at Carnegie 
1 on Saturday evening, roused a 
acked house to pronounced enthusiasm 
his magnetism of style and beauty of 
in an attractive program. Broad in- 
ent was allied with emotional strength 
Vesar Franck’s Sonata in A Minor, 
Which the violinist was artistically 
‘ded by Siegfried Schultze in the piano 
irt, and the slow movement was par- 


‘icularly beautiful. 
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Hill 


Bruch’s Concerto in D Minor was nota- 
ble for its depth and fervor no less than 
for its superb technic, and the recital 
also included a strenuous performance 
of the Bach Chaconne. The final group 
comprised Wilhelmj’s transcription of 
the Preislied from ‘“Meistersinger,” 
Wieniawski’s “Capriccio” Valse, and two 
numbers by Sarasate. One of many 
encore numbers was Chopin’s Valse in 
C Sharp Minor, No. 2 of Opus 64, played 
with a superb finish. P.J.N. 


Levitzki Plays Chopin 


Mischa Levitzki devoted an entire 
program to Chopin at Carnegie Hal] last 
Saturday afternoon. The event was ad- 
vertised as the pianist’s last New York 
recital of the season, and a large and 
rapt audience, including many students, 
filled the hall. Included in the program, 
or given among the encores, were most 
of the favorite works of the great Pole, 
and the printed list closed—as have in- 
numerable others—with the clangorous 
Polonaise in A Flat. 

Mr. Levitzki is a Chopin player of 
fine sensibility. He seemed last week to 
stress the languorous and finely-spun 
traceries of his numbers, rather than 
startle with bravura thunders. In his 
opening pieces, the lovely Ballade in A 
Flat and the equally familiar Fantasy in 
F Minor, he chose a rather slow tempo. 
Later he demonstrated brilliant technical 
endowments in a group including the 
Etude in C, played with feathery light- 
ness, and the Etude in D Flat, both of 
which were repeated after insistent ap- 
plause. In the second half of the pro- 
gram he gave much lovely art of warmth, 
incisiveness and a quality akin to the 
poetic. At the close there were a num- 
ber of encores, including an amazing 
virtuoso projection of the Schulz-Evler 
transcription of Strauss’ “Blue Danube.” 


R. M. K. 





Jeannette Lichtenson, Pianist 


Jeannette Lichtenson, pianist, made 
her New York début in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of Jan. 19, playing the fol- 
lowing program: “Italian Concerto,” 
Bach; Sonata, Op. 8la, Beethoven; Pre- 
lude, Etude, Two Mazurkas and Scherzo 
in B Minor, Chopin; “The Lark,” Glinka- 
Balakireff; Five Waltzes, Brahms; 
Venetian Gondoliera and “Paraphrase,” 
Liszt. Miss Lichtenson’s playing was 
much applauded by a large audience. 

a. A. 


Cheers for Caterina Gobbi 


What will doubtless stand out as one 
of the most interesting débuts of the 
season was the first song recital of 
Caterina Gobbi in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 20. Miss Gobbi 
has recently come to America from Italy, 
where she is said to have won the ap- 
proval of Toscanini. Her voice is a 
soprano of much natural beauty and 
possessed of a quality of haunting loveli- 
ness. Moreover, she has a fine feeling 
for music, and in arias by Bellini and 
Verdi and Puccini proved that her gifts 
are of true operatic calibre. 

Miss Gobbi also sang two groups of 
songs, all in Italian with the exception 
of one song in French and one in En- 
glish. One of the songs particularly dis- 
tinctive was “Forestiero” by Zanell. The 
closing high B Flat brought forth a 
demonstration from an audience that 
cheered the singer lustily at the close of 
almost every number. Two encores after 
each group were demanded. 

Miss Gobbi was heard by a large audi- 
ence that included Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
and several singers from the Metropoli- 
tan. She had excellent support at the 
piano by Walter Golde, and the assist- 
ance of John Richardson, a -zouthful 
violinist of much promise, who played 
numbers by Couperin, Wieniawski, Sara- 
sate and others with grace and fluency. 


H. C. 
First Recital by Dushkin 


The first New York recital by Samuel 
Dushkin, violinist, who made his début 
two weeks previously as soloist with the 


New York Symphony, was given in 
Aeolian Hall last Sunday afternoon. 


With Samuel Chotzinoff as an accom- 
panist of familiar reliability, the young 
artist began with the short and tuneful 
Sonata in G Minor of Tartini. It was 
evident almost at once that he was to 
enhance as recitalist the good impres- 
sion made in his first hearing with 
orchestra. He is at his best in the 
fluent and graceful music of the early 
Italian composers, which gives excellent 
opportunity for the display of skillful 





legato playing and for the execution of 
graceful fioriture. 

In Bach’s unaccompanied Sonata in E, 
he was most successful with the slow 
movement, in which his tone was warm 
and instinct with youthful fire. The 
most interesting group given on this oc- 
casion included first performances of a 
fine Nocturne by the late Lili Boulanger; 
a whole-tone “Chant of the Yemenite 
Jews,” and a rhythmic “Palestinian 
Song” by Paul Kirman, and a _ work- 
manlike “Russian Dance” by Blair 
Fairchild. 

The last group brought some of the 
most effective playing of the afternoon 
in the contrasted measures of Auer’s 
arrangement of Wagner’s “Dreams,” 
Kreisler’s transcriptions of the merry 
Mozart Rondo and Paganini’s Caprice, 
No. 20, and the fascinating “Carnevale 
Russe” of Wieniawski. At the close a 


number of encores included Brahms’ 
Waltz in B Flat. R. M. K. 


Concert of British Music 


Arthur Bliss’ “Conversations,” Eugene 
Goossens’ “Five Impressions of a Holi- 
day,” and a setting by Bliss of a series 
of themes by Purcell, were among the 
features of a concert of British chamber 
music organized by the MacDowell Club 
of New York, and given at the Lenox 
Theater on Sunday evening. 

In the five sketches which he de- 
scribes as “Conversations,” Bliss records 
in the first the chatter at a committee 
meeting, an amusing conflict in which 
the other instruments seek to drown the 
unceasing reiteration of the first violin, 
the bore of the committee; and the other 
scenes represent a romantic conversa- 
tion in the woods, the current of gossip 
of dancers at a gay féte, a_ soliloquy 
scored without accompaniment for the 
English horn, and the talk of a subway 
crowd. 

The work was spiritedly played by 
Gustav Tinlot, violin; Paul Sharrow, 
viola; Paul Kefer, ’cello; Pierre Mathieu, 
oboe and English horn, and George R. 
Possell, flute. The Franco-American 
Quartet, comprising Mr. Tinlot, Mr. 
Sharrow, Mr. Kefer, and Reber Johnston 
as second violin, gave an artistic per- 
formance of the Purcell-Bliss work, a 
setting of old English dance tunes and 
a robustly-scored overture. The Goos- 
sens Trio was tastefully played by Olga 


Barabini, piano; Lila Kalman, violin, 
and Walter Charak, ’cello. 
Greta Torpadie sang the French 


“Cadet Roussel,” with variations har- . 
monized by Arnold Bax, Frank Bridge, 
John Ireland and Eugene Goossens; 
Bliss’ “The Buckle,” and “The Three 
Ravens,” harmonized by Ireland; and 
Paul Draper was heard in songs by W. 
H. Davies and W. De la Mare. Mr. Bliss 
was the accompanist. Pid. N. 


ROTHWELL FORCES FEATURE 
BRAHMS’ FIRST SYMPHONY 





Leading Artists Appear in Calendar of 
Attractive Concerts Scheduled 
for the Week 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 19.—Walter Henry 
Rothwell and the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra aroused enthusiasm by their per- 
formances of the First Symphony of 
Brahms and Strauss’ “Till Eulenspie- 
gel” at their recent concert. Helen 
Teschner Tas was the soloist in Mozart’s 
Concerto in A for Violin. 

Elena Gerhardt was acclaimed by a 
large audience at her concert in the 
Behymer Philharmonic Artist Course. 

John Philip Sousa, who is visiting Los 
Angeles with his band for six concerts, 
was received by an honor guard of 
U. S. Marines at the station and greeted 
by the Acting-Mayor, who declared Jan. 
12, the opening day of the engagement, 
“Sousa Day.” 

Calmon Luboviski, violinist, and May 
Macdonald Hope, pianist, were warmly 
applauded in recital at Santa Anna. 

Carrie Jacobs Bond, composer, recently 
reported seriously ill, is recovering 
rapidly and will leave this month for a 
rest cure at Honolulu. 

Carlotte Rydman Russell, soprano, 
and Sydney King Russell, pianist, were 
heard in charming joint recitals before 
the Hollywood Musicians’ Club and at 
Hollywood High School. 

BRUNO DAvip USSHER. 








Georges Enesco, violinist, has been en- 
gaged for three appearances in Phila- 
delphia on Feb. 8, 9 and 11. He will 
play with the New York Symphony in 
Brooklyn on the afternoon of Feb. 8 and 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Philadelphia in the evening. 


WE BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


The publication of two new songs endorsed 


and sung by 


Mr. John Charles Thomas 


Miss Grace La Rue 


such noted artists 


as: 


Mr. Donald Brian 
Mr. John Steel 


BROKEN TOYS 





Miss Fritzi Scheff 
Mr. Colin O’Moore 


and others 


Song by Earl Benham 


A beautiful blend of lyric and melody, the sentiment of which has 
great depth 


“Little broken toys, scattered ’round the house, 


Lying where he left them, quiet as a mouse.” 
(Low, Medium and High Voice) 


A BIT OF IRISH—*e)y 


numbers by Jesse Winne: 


and Female Voices. 











An interesting story of a father’s philosophy, charmingly set by the 
well known composer of “Mother o’ Mine.” 
(Low and High Voice) 


Our catalogue also contains the Winlee Music Co. publications, of 
which we are the sole selling agents, and includes the following 


WILL O° THE WISP—Song (2 keys); also published for Mixed 


MY LAND OF DREAMS—Song (4 keys). 
THE TWILIGHT HOUR—Piano Solo. 


The Unity Music Publishers, Ince. 


Grand Central Palace Bldg., New York City 


Frank Tours 
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Brilliant 


SMM NNUIATTINN PIPODTETSDOVADOEPOTETUSUOTENELIETET CTE 
By SYDNEY DALTON 
IGMUND HERZOG 
manages to find enough 
time left over after a 
busy day’s teaching to 
write down some inter- 
esting piano composi- 
Witness, for example, his ‘‘Im- 
” a volume of six sketches 
that are fresh from the press (Carl 
Fischer). It is an attractive volume, 
inside and out, musically and otherwise. 
For each number Frederick H. Martens 
has supplied a fanciful and appropriate 
verse and Helen Reinthaler has carried 
out the idea with pen and ink illustra- 
tions. “Vision,” the first piece, indi- 
cates the general mood of them all. 
Graceful, capricious and carefree, it 
bubbles along in waltz tempo, which a 
short agitato middle section merely tends 
to heighten. So similar in idea are these 
sketches, without being repetitious or in 
the least monotonous, that all but one 
are written in three-four time. “Flirta- 
tion” is well named, and “Meeting” is in 
an appropriately sentimental strain, 
with the melody in the right hand, under 
syncopated chords, for the most part, 
and there is a diverting little imitative 
bridge leading back to the same melody. 
One of the most interesting numbers, 
and, at the same time, the most curious, 
is “Admiration,” commencing with an 
upward-surging melody, allegro appas- 
sionato, that leads eventually into a de- 
lightful waltz rhythm that is strikingly 
Viennese in character. There is a Coda 
in two-four time that seems to be quite 
out of the picture, but it lends a fillip 
to the imagination. An earnest and 
richly toneful “Proposal” followed by a 
spirited and dashing “Conquest,” bring 
Mr. Herzog’s highly diverting ‘“Impres- 
sions” to an end. Pianists in the fourth 
and fifth grades will relish these pieces 
and will always find interested listeners. 

* * ok 





tions. 
pressions, 


Ethel Ethel Leginska’s ideas 
Leginska’s on composition, so far, 
“Dance of a at least, as modern 
Puppet” representatives of the 


art are concerned, are 
well known. She is a professed and 
uncompromising “modernist,” and in her 
own creative efforts lives up to her creed. 
There has just been published a piano 
piece bearing her name and entitled 
“Dance of a Puppet” (The John Church 
Co.) that should attract no little amount 
of attention. One is accustomed to think 
of music in an idiom of this kind as 
being excessively difficult to play and 
usually not worth the effort. Miss 
Leginska’s dance, however, while it can- 
not be called easy, is not forbidding; 
furthermore, it is well worth the learn- 
ing and playing. Angular, mechanical, 
brittle and biting, it suggests the char- 
acteristics of the title with fidelity, and 
these qualities combine to make it in- 
triguing and highly fascinating. There 
are dynamic effects that are startling 
and puzzling, and its clashing major and 
minor seconds are frequently shocking 
to the Romantic ear. Withal, it compels 
interest and bespeaks individuality. 


* * * 
A New Work Lodewyk Mortelmans’ 
for Piano by “Like a Singing Bird” 
Lodewyk (Composers’’ Music 
Mortelmans Corporation) is much 


more ambitious than 
any of his compositions that have come 
to us for review. His idiom is one that 
lends itself well to short, delicate fancies 
for piano—often with a touch of melan- 
choly. In this work there are similar 
characteristics: a sensitiveness and fine- 
spun delicacy that pervade even the 
boldest climaxes. Such music fits best 
in the frame of the miniature, yet here, 
for ten compact pages, the composer 


American Pia 


US PETEOES CUETO ETT 


carries us, willing and interested, to an 
ending that is quite ethereal. It is music 
of much charm and is refreshingly dif- 
ferent in its message. 

2 ok K 


Among the Among the new publi- 
New Pieces cations for piano are a 
for the Piano number that may be 


classed with those that 
are particularly adaptable for teaching 
purposes or drawing-room use. “In the 
Gloaming,” by Mana-Zucca (G. Schir- 
mer), is one of these; a dreamy, smooth- 
flowing number in six-eight time. The 
right hand plays mostly in double notes, 
but they are not difficult, and the effect, 
as a whole, is agreeable. There are two 
further pieces from the same press that 
possess merit: “Gavotte Marianne,” by 
Amy Worth, and “Etude Mélodique,” by 
Joseph J. McGrath. The former is cast 
in the conventional mold, with the neces- 
sary amount of melodic interest and 
rhythmic distinction to make it worth 
while, even though it has nothing par- 
ticularly new to say. The etude demands 
rather more skill on the part of the per- 
former, as it hurries along at a fast 
tempo and ends with a big climax in 
chords that add considerably to the 
effect. There is feeling made articulate 
in Berta Josephine Hecker’s Prelude 
(Composers’ Music Corporation). The 
harmonies have richness and freedom, 
enhanced by the facility with which the 
composer writes for piano. It is an 
imaginative piece, well wrought and 
highly interesting. William Basye’s 
“Norwegian Dance” (Schroeder & Gun- 
ther) has received editorial revision 
from William Stickles and makes a good 
fourth grade teaching piece. It is a 
slow, dignified number, with an allegro 
scherzando finale to round it off. Mr. 
Stickles has carefully marked the finger- 
ing and pedaling. 

* * * 


“The Unknown Something of a novelty 


Soldier’ and in the way of Christ- 
“The Lepre- mas and New Year’s 
chaun’’—Songs_ greetings comes from 


Gordon Johnstone and 
Geoffrey O’Hara, author and composer, 
respectively, of “The Unknown Soldier” 
(G. Schirmer), in the form of an auto- 
graphed copy of this, their latest song. 
Mr. Johnstone has dedicated his poem 
“to my brave friend and fellow-player, 
Capt. Robert Stowe Gill, actor, soldier, 
humanitarian, who smilingly made the 
supreme sacrifice.” In this instance Mr. 
O’Hara has appeared in the rdle of 
adapter fitting the music of Schubert’s 
“Adieu” to the text, and it is done so 
skillfully—perhaps, too, Mr. Johnstone 
had the idea in mind when he composed 
the poem—that this once hackneyed song 
takes on fresh interest. There are keys 
for high and low voices. 

A happy, care-free little song is Chris- 
tine M. Brown’s “The Leprechaun,” an- 
other Schirmer publication. The poem 
is by Patrick M. Joyce, and the com- 
poser has caught the fairy lightness and 
gaiety of the Irish writer’s text. It is 
for high voice. 

* * 


Janet Hamilton, in 
“The Great Child” and 
“Endymion” (London: 
Winthrop Rogers), 
displays a considerable amount of melo- 
dic invention and a good sense of rhythm. 
In the former the melody is much more 
skillfully adapted to words than is the 
case in “Endymion,” but in both the com- 
poser shows refined musical taste at 
least. She has a habit of tacking over- 
long codas for the piano on to the end 
of her songs that might be blue-penciled 
to advantage. Gwynn Morris’ “Song of 
the Highway” is a virile, out-of-doors 
number that men will like. There are 
many composers on both sides of the 
Atlantic who would do well to exercise 


Settings by 
English Song 
Writers 
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greater care in the matter of accent. In 

this song, for example, the second syl- 

lables in the words “beautiful” and “tur- 

bulent” are much too strongly stressed. 
cK * * 


Songs by For the Lullaby, “Fair- 
Geoffrey ies Are Calling You” 
O'Hara and (Hinds, Hayden & El- 


dredge), Geoffrey 
O’Hara has _ written 
both words and music, thereby scoring 
a double success. The melody is simple 
and spontaneous and the refrain of a 
kind that is always popular with a host 
of amateurs and not a few profession- 
als. 

“Lonely,” by Gennaro M. Curci, and 
from the same press, possesses one qual- 
ity, at least, that will tend to make it 
popular with-singers; it is written with 
an eye to vocal effect, and though both 
melody and words are distinctly senti- 
mental and the latter are often forced 
to fit the music, the composer has un- 
doubtedly succeeded in what he set out 


Gennaro Curci 


to do. There are two keys. 

ok * * 
Two Settings “The Far Green Hills 
by J. Pierre of Home,’ words by 


Gordon Johnstone and 
music by J. Pierre Con- 
nor (G. Ricordi & Co.), has a dash of 
Irish about it and a pleasant lilt that 
carries it along smoothly. It would 
make a good encore song. It is pub- 
lished in two keys, as is the same com- 
poser’s “Take This Little Rosebud,” a 
two-verse song with a refrain in slow 
waltz time, written in a popular vein. 


Connor 


* * cS 
Devotional As we have remarked 
Songs for the on several occasions, 
Church and repeat again, it is 
Service not often that sacred 


songs measure up to 
the standard of those written in a secu- 
lar vein, even when they are the work 
of the same composer. One of the rea- 
sons for this is that, as a rule, there is 
altogether too much repetition of the 
words, with a relative sequential pro- 
gression of the music—rhythmic or melo- 
dic or both. Some of the songs of a 
group recently received are by no means 
free of this, yet most of them possess 
merit. Royal A. Merwin’s “Consider and 
Hear Me” (The Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
is melodious and harmonized in good 
taste. It and Arthur F. M. Custance’s 
“Give Unto the Lord,” from the same 


Among New Issues 
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press, is of the type that is always p: 
lar with the average church congr 
tion. The latter is somewhat more « 
matic and possesses considerable ¢ )n. 
trast. Both are rather better than :h¢ 
usual and they are printed in two k¢ ys, 

G. A. Grant-Schaefer’s “O Salutar s) 
“Ave Maria” and “Agnus Dei,” 
Schmidt publications, may be used jy 
either the Roman Catholic or Protest in: 
service. They are printed with the Latin 
text for the former and have differ nt 
words for the latter, in English. ‘he 
composer has kept within very narrow 
bounds, so far as their technical d ff- 
culties are concerned. They are cons:st- 
ently diatonic and the modulations ar 
so elementary that there are not more 
than two or three accidentals in any 
of them. And the accompaniments ire 
conventional in style and simple to play 
From this description one might con. 
clude that they are thoroughly uninter- 
esting, but as a matter of fact they are 
extremely effective and make very good 
devotional solos. ; 

In the “Catholic Church Music” series 
(White-Smith Music Publishing Co.) 
there is an “Ave Maria” by Peter Volpe, 
dedicated to Nicola Zerola, that is rather 
more effective as a medium for vocal 
display than as a sacred song, but it is 
a very singable melody that soloists wil 
like. 
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_ Orchestra Training School Works Along Novel Lines 
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HICAGO, Jan. 19.—The attempt of 

Bush Conservatory to duplicate in 
Chicago the advantages of orchestral 
training that are enjoyed by the big 
conservatories in Germany has been suc- 
cessful even beyond expectations. The 
symphony orchestra of the school, which 
not long ago gave the first of four pub- 
lic concerts scheduled this season in 
Orchestra Hall, numbers sixty members, 
and has attained a high standard, under 
the careful training of Richard Czer- 
wonky, former concertmaster of the 
Minneapolis Symphony and now head 
of the orchestral school of the con- 
servatory. 

“The big European cities have always 
had an advantage over America, here- 
said Mr. Czerwonky, “in train- 
In Germany, 


tofore,”’ 
ing players for orchestras. 


for instance, before the war the con- 
servatory orchestras drew their wood- 
wind and brass players from. the 


military bands. The players were sent 
to the big schools for three years of free 
study, and after their terms were up 
they were placed as conductors of mili- 
tary orchestras. 

“In Bush Conservatory, we draw on 
musicians who have ideals and interests 
connected with the best in music, who 


Bush 


want to attain to greater proficiency, 
and who are glad of the training they 
get in actual symphonic playing. These 
players work in motion picture houses 
and dance orchestras. They come to the 
conservatory every Tuesday morning, 
and get a lot of valuable experience for 
which they pay nothing. This supplies 
us with most of our woodwinds and 
brasses. The stringed instrument play- 
ers are students in the conservatory. 
“This arrangement permits of having 
an orchestra complete in all its choirs, 
and the students therefore get actual 
symphonic experience, which no amount 


Conservatory Symphony 


Orchestra, 








Richard 


of theoretical study could give. In for- 
mer years, student orchestras have been 
incomplete because of the dearth of 
students studying woodwinds and 
brasses, but our arrangement completes 
the orchestra in every detail.” 

The~ orchestral training school has 
already, in the five years since Mr. 
Czerwonky organized it, placed players 
in symphony orchestras in Minneapolis, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, in the 
Chicago Civic Opera Orchestra, and in 
many other orchestral positions. The 
orchestra is in its third season of public 
concerts in Orchestra Hall. 


Czerwonky, Conductor 





A group of well-known music firms 
contributes to the sustaining fund of 
the orchestral training school, and makes 
it possible to keep the orchestra sup- 
plied with instruments and _ literature. 
The firms contributing to the fund are 
the Moist Piano Company, Lyon & 
Healy, Cable Piano Company, Wurlitze> 
Manufacturing Company, Julius Bauer 
& Company, Bush & Gertz Piano Com 
pany, Hornsteiner Violin Shop, Baldwin 
Piano Company, A. B. Chase & Com- 
pany, and substantial contributions have 
been made by the Boston firms of Henry 
K. Miller and Steinert & Sons Company. 





DUPRE ASTOUNDS ALBANY 





Improvises Organ Symphony on Eight 
Themes—Symphony Concerts 
Resumed 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Marcel 
Dupré gave an astounding illustration 
of improvisation when he took themes 
submitted by eight organists and wove 
them into a symphonic form in four 
movements, in closing his recital on the 
new Skinner organ in St. Peter’s Episco- 
pal Church on Wednesday evening, Jan. 
16. His interpretation of Bach’s C 
Major Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in 
opening was most brilliant. He played 
two of his own compositions and works 
by Clerambault, Franck, and Schumann. 
The themes for the improvised sym- 
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phony were suggested by Dr. Frank Sill 
Rogers, organist of St. Peter’s; Joseph 
D. Brodeur, organist of the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception; T. Fred- 
erick H. Candlyn, organist of St. Paul’s 


Episcopal Church; Edgar _ Belmont 
Smith, organist of First Presbyterian 
Church, Amsterdam; Daniel Crough, 
organist of St. John’s Church, Schenec- 
tady; Clara Stearns, organist of Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Troy; 


William L. Glover, 
Paul’s Church, Troy, 
Laughlin, Jr., 
Church, Troy. 

The symphony concerts at the Strand 
Theater were resumed on Saturday 
morning, Jan. 12, with a concert by the 
combined orchestras of the Albany and 
Troy Strand Theaters, conducted by 
Julius Boxhorn. The program included 
the Andante Cantabile from Tchaikov- 


organist of St. 
and James Mc- 
organist of St. Joseph’s 


JACKSON’ KINSEY — basso- Cantante 


Jan. 25 
Feb. 4 
Mar. 22 
Apr. 16 


18 
22 


114 West 44 St. 








The accompanists were T. 


New Rochelle Choral Art Soc. 
Ossining Choral Art Soc. 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 

E. Orange Women’s Club 
Richmond Va. Choral Soc. 
Buffalo Guido Chorus. 


sky’s Fifth 
Gynt” Suite, 


Symphony, Grieg’s “Peer 
Bach’s D Major Suite and 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsodie 
William Turnin, tenor, sang a “Rigo- 
letto” aria, and Bernice Schalker, con- 
tralto, one from Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte.” 

The program of the Monday Musical 
Club on Monday afternoon, Jan. 14, in 
the auditorium of the Historical Society, 


was devoted to Albany composers. The 
soloists were Mrs. Raymont N. Fort, 
Mrs. Christian T. Martin and Mrs. 
Walter L. Hutchins, sopranos; Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Smith and Mrs. G. Ernest 
Fisher, contraltos; Mrs. Peter D. 
Schmidt, violinist; Mrs. Emilie M. 
Hendrie, Florence Page, Mrs. M. T. 
Irving and Elizabeth Kliest, pianists. 


Frederick H. 


Candlyn, Mrs. Henrietta G. Cross, Lydia 
F. Stevens, Mrs. Irving and Mrs. 
Hendrie. W. A. HOFFMAN. 
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CANTON, OH10.—Enjoyable recitals Mencke. Her program included a group _ sixtieth anniversary of the death of 
Stephen Collins Foster. Mrs. Charles 


have been given recently by the piano 
pupils of Olive Householder, Lida Bowen 
and Mrs. Joy Poorman, and by the vocal 
pupils of William Strassner. 





2K * 
BANGoR, Me.—Mrs. Carrie O. New- 
man, contralto, and Gladys Merrill, 


‘cellist, of the Bangor Symphony, were 

soloists at an organ recital given on a 

recent Sunday afternoon at St. James’ 

Episcopal Church, Oldtown, of which 

L. R. Lord is organist. 
* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—At a recent City 
Concert a fine program of Christmas 
music was given by members of the 
choir of St. Mary’s Cathedral, led by 
Frederick W. Foodrich. Marie Chap- 
man McDonald, violinist, and Alice 
Genevieve Smith, harpist, were the as- 
sisting soloists. 

ok * * 

Passaic, N. J.—Herman Epstein was 
presented at the first recital given by 
the Philharmonic Society of Passaic 
recently in an instructive and interest- 
ing address on musical form. He illus- 
trated his remarks by playing composi- 


tions by Chopin, Rubinstein, Grieg, 
Gluck and Schumann. 

*K ok * 
RICHMOND, VA.—A _ Ginter Park 


Junior Musicians’ Club has been organ- 
ized to encourage the love and the per- 
formance of music by residents of the 
Park who are under twenty-one years 
of age. Ginter Park is one of the most 
exclusive home sections of Richmond and 
contains a large coterie of musicians. 
* * 


J ACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Ejda Marie 
Stenwell, soprano, recently gave a song 





of songs in Swedish written by her 
mother, Mrs. Ruth Stenwell.—An after- 
noon of Mozart’s music was given at the 
Woman’s Club by pupils of Mrs. Wil- 
helm Meyer. 
* * * 
WINNIPEG.—Before her recent de- 
parture for Paris, to take up a course 
of study with Alfred Cortot, Eva Clare, 
pianist, presented five talented young 
pupils in a recital which was much en- 
joyed by those who heard it. These 
pupils are Margaret Bain, Lulu Putnik, 
Alix McBride, Hermione Blackwood, 
and Anna B. Moncrieff. 
oK * K 
WIcHITA, KAN.—An enjoyable pro- 
gram was given before the members 
and guests of the Saturday Afternoon 
Musical Club recently at the home of 
Mrs. C. M. Jackman, by Mabel Whit- 
ney, a former member of the club, now 
holding a position as piano instructor in 
a college in Lansing, Mich. Miss Whit- 
ney was assisted by Ruth Garnett, so- 
prano of this city. 
* * * 
DALLAS, TEx.—At the regular monthly 
Twilight Musicale of the Schubert 
Choral Club a very enjoyable program 
was given by Stella Lee Owsley, soprano 
of Denton, Tex., and Walter Paul Rom- 
berg, local violinist. Elizabeth Leak, a 
Denton pianist, as accompanist for Miss 
Owsley, and Russell Curtis, as accom- 
panist for Mr. Romberg, added greatly 
to the artistic excellence of the concert 
and the delight of the large audience. 
* 


PITTSBURGH.—At a recent free organ 
recital in Carnegie Music Hall, Schenley 
Park, Dr. Charles Heinroth gave a 


recital at the home of Mrs. Andrew memorial program in observance of the 


Yon, as soloist, in a period costume sang 
two groups of Foster’s songs to accom- 
paniments played by Dr. Heinroth on 
the piano used by Foster, which was lent 
for this concert by the Carnegie Mu- 


seum. 
* * * 


BALTIMORE.—An Americanization 
party given to the night-school pupils 
at Eastern High School recently pro- 
vided a musical program in which the 
substance was prepared by local musi- 
cians of foreign birth. Folk-songs of 
Bohemia were sung by Albert Martinek, 
tenor. Janina Vaslonka, contralto, sang 
Polish songs. A chorus under the Rev. 
Dr. Julius Hofmann gave delight with 
many familiar folk-songs of Germany 
and the Netherlands. 

* * * 

DetrROoIT.—The fourth morning concert 
of the Tuesday Musicale, given recently 
in Memorial Hall, was in charge of Ada 
May. Mrs. Carl Chamberlain read a 
paper on current events and a musical 
program was given by Mary Wentz and 
May Preston, pianists; Thelma Newell, 
violinist; Constantin Komarovsky, ’cel- 
list; Anna Christine Finnie and Mrs. W. 
Joseph Cluff, vocalists; and Irene Whit- 
taker Stephenson and Harriet J. 
Ingersoll, accompanists. 

* 


WASHINGTON.—R. Deane Shure, direc- 
tor of music at the Mount Vernon Place 
Church, presented his new oratorio, 
“Dawn in the Desert,” before very large 
audiences at the church and at Keith’s 
Theater recently. The work was ex- 
cellently sung by Mr. Shure’s chorus and 
the following soloists: Mrs. J. Frank 
Rice, soprano; Flora McGill Keefer, con- 


tralto; W. Arthur McCoy, tenor; and 
J. Benton Webb, baritone. Mrs. Frank 
A. Frost was the accompanist. Russel 
Edward Mitchell, a Washington archi- 
tect, wrote the text for the oratorio. 

* * bd 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—At a_ recent 
piano recital before the College Club, 
Edward Ballantine, a native of this 
city, delighted his hearers with an in. 
teresting program comprising works by 
Beethoven, Chopin, Grainger, “The 
Prism of the Sun” by William Heilmar 
of the Harvard music faculty, and a few 
of his own compositions. These last in- 
cluded a Minuet, a Capriccio, a “Mosaic’’ 
entitled “Two Voices,” and a set of 
Variations on “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb” in which the styles of severa! 
well known composers are cleverly 
imitated. 

* * * 

AUBURNDALE, MAss.—A highly suc- 
cessful concert was given at Lasell Semi- 
nary recently. Those who took part in 
the program were: Grace Thayer, Julia 
Larrabee, Ella Loewe, Rosalind Win- 
slow, Helen Schroer, Victoria Jackson, 
Helen Hansen, Evelyn Speed and Ruth 
Shepard, pianists; Doris Lougee, Martha 
Fish and Dorothy Wardwell, violinists; 
Elizabeth Irish, Elizabeth Shaw, Kath- 
arine Knox, Elisabeth Nowell, Brenda 
Copeland, Virginia Warren, Geraldine 
Wilder and Phyllis Hessin, vocalists. 
George Sawyer Dunham, director of 
music, supplied the orchestral parts of 
the program on the organ. 

* * * 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—The Long Beach 
Municipal Band has just been enlarged 
to thirty-six members, and under the 
leadership of Herbert L. Clarke, its new 
conductor, its daily concerts at the 
Auditorium are attracting large audi- 
ences. Particularly on Sundays, many 
persons are turned away for lack of 
room. The city is now expending more 
than $7,000 a month on the band.— 
Pupils have been presented in recitals 
recently by the following named teach- 
ers: Ethel Willard Putnam, Helen M. 
Sargent, Pauline Farquhar, Alice Dur- 
ham, Clarence E. Krinbill, Fennel Lor- 
raine, James D. Reager, and Lulu 
Burnham. 
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PHILADELPHIA CHOIR 
SINGS PRIZE WORK 


Mendelssohn Club Gives Gaul 
Cantata—London String 
Quartet Heard 


By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—The Mendels- 
sohn Club gave the first concert of its 
season on Wednesday evening in the 
Bellevue ballroom, N. Lindsay Norden 
conducting the chorus in an attractive 
program. Mr. Norden has his forces 
excellently trained, and their a cappella 
work was enjoyable in veracity of in- 
tonation and maintenance of pitch. 

The premiere of Harvey Gaul’s prize- 
winning cantata in the Mendelssohn 
contest introduced an interesting setting 
of Walt Whitman’s words, “To the Num- 
berless Unknown Heroes,” in eight parts. 
The setting proved both interesting and 
appropriate. Another big. number was 

“The Syrens,” for women’s voices and 
accompaniment of strings and wood- 
wind, the instruments being played by 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The same accompaniment was used for 
Gericke’s “Hymn of Homage,” for which 
Mr. Norden had made a charming score 
on the basis of the piano part. Charles 
Stratton, a talented young American 
tenor, added to the pleasure of the eve- 
ning with three groups of songs. 

The London String Quartet was pre- 
sented in a program of chamber music 
by the Matinée Musical Club at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. Florence Kinnaird, 
soprano; Marie Stone Langston, con- 
tralto; Virginia Snyder and Henry Gor- 
don Thunder, pianists, varied the pro- 
gram with additional numbers. This 
program was in charge of Mrs. John P. 
Leigo and Mrs. Thaddeus Rich. 

The second of the series of Soirées 
Intimes which are being given by the 
Settlement Music School at the Plays 
and Players’ Club, brought forward 
Michel Penha, first ’cellist of the orches- 
tra, and George F. Boyle, pianist, both 
in charge of master classes at the school. 
The Beethoven Sonata in A gave the 
artists a chance to display both virtuos- 
ity and musicianly interpretation. A 
novelty was the César Franck Sonata 
for piano and violin, arranged for piano 
and ’cello. The other number on the 
program was a characteristic Rhapsody 
by Goossens. 

One of the finest of the Matinée Musi- 
cal’s programs of the season was heard 
on Tuesday afternoon, when Henry Bur- 
leigh, baritone-composer, appeared in a 
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diversified program of Negro music. 
Mr. Burleigh, recognized as one of the 
leading musicians of his race, gave sev- 
eral of his own works, assisted by a 
chorus of sixteen club members. The 
chorus was under the direction of Mar- 
guerite Marie Marshall. Numbers by 
Coleridge-Taylor, Guion and Strickland 
were given by Augustine Haughton, 
Augusta Koehnle McCoy, Margaret 
Anders, Mary Brooks Thompson, Thelma 
Davies, Loretta Kirk, Julia Cummings, 
Fay Foster and Irene Hubbard. The 
program was arranged by Mrs. Philip 
Linch and Mrs. Edgar A. Wightman. 
Frank Oglesby, tenor, gave a unique 
recital in the foyer of the Academy of 
Music. He played his own accompani- 
ments. A feature of his program was a 
set of songs by Philadelphia composers, 
including Walter St. Clare Knodle, H. 
Alexander Matthews, Nicholas Douty, 
N. Lindsay Norden, Ellis Clark Ham- 
mann and Mr. Oglesby himself. Mr. 
Oglesby sang an air from Lalo’s “Roi 
d’Ys” very dramatically, but perhaps his 
happiest number was Bennett’s “She’s 
Somewhere in the Sunlight Strong.” 





MENGELBERG TO LEAD N. Y. 
PHILHARMONIC NEXT WEEK 


Van Hoogstraten Concludes First Season 
with Orchestra at Concert on 
Sunday Afternoon 


Willem Van Hoogstraten concludes his 
first season as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on Sunday after- 
noon, Jan. 27, at Carnegie Hall, when 
he will present a Brahms-Beethoven 
program, with Elly Ney (Mme. Van 
Hoogstraten) making her first orches- 
tral appearance of the season, as soloist. 
Mr. Van Hoogstraten will lead the or- 
chestra in Brahms’ Second Symphony 
and the “Tragic”? Overture. Mme. Ney 
will play the Beethoven “Emperor” Con- 
certo. In his first season with the Phil- 
harmonic, Mr. Van Hoogstraten has 
conducted the Orchestra at forty-five 
concerts. Of these thirty-three were in 
New York, two in Brooklyn, and ten on 
tour. 

Willem Mengelberg, recently arrived 
on the Ryndam to conduct the second 
half of the Philharmonic season, finds a 
busy opening week before him. He will 
appear for the first time this year as 
conductor of the Philharmonic on Tues- 
day evening at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, when his program will include 
the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, 
Strauss’ “Don Juan,” Cherubini’s 
““Anacreon” Overture and the Overture 
to “Tannhauser.” 

On the following evening, Mr. Mengel- 
berg will make his first appearance of 
the season as conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic’s Students’ Concerts at Car- 
negie Hall, which will be given hereafter 
on Wednesday evenings. Albert Spald- 
ing will be soloist in John Powell’s E 
Flat Violin Concerto. Mr. Powell has 
re-scored this work recently, owing to 
the loss of the original manuscript, and 
this will be the first performance in its 
new form. Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and the “Tannhauser” Overture 
complete the program, which is the sixth 
in the series of Students’ Concerts. 

Mr. Mengelberg will conduct’ the 
second “membership” concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Thursday night. 


KREISLER STIRS AUDIENCE 








Acclaimed in Mount Vernon, N. Y.— 
Local Glee Club Sings 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Two 
recent musical events attracted a great 
deal of attention. The first was the 
winter concert of the Men’s Glee Club 
and the second, the appearance of Fritz 
Kreisler. The Glee Club was heard at 
the Mount Vernon High School and 
Kreisler played in the same auditorium 
under the auspices of the University 
Club of Mount Vernon. 

Ellen Buckley, soprano; Mary A. 
Waterman, violinist and Mildred Miles, 
accompanist, were the assisting artists 
at the Glee Club concert. Theodore Van 
Yorx conducted successfully. The club 
is to participate in the concert of the 
Associated Glee Clubs at Carnegie Hall 
on March 10. 

More than 1000 persons heard Fritz 
Kreisler. This was an_ exceptionally 
large audience in view of the stormy 
weather conditions. The celebrated vio- 
linist was accorded the most demonstra- 
tive reception ever given any artist in 
the history of the city. He gave a short 
program but played four encores. 

FRANK E. KENNY. 


HAVANA’S BRILLIANT 
OPERA SEASON ENDS 


Leading Artists Triumph in 
Final Performances—Cham- 


ber Music Concert Given 


By Nena Benitez 

HAVANA, Jan. 15.—The Tolon Opera 
Company began its last week of opera 
at the Teatro Nacional, with a _per- 
formance of Massenet’s “Thais” on 
Tuesday, Jan. 8. Genevieve Vix in the 
title rdle and Carbo Galeffi as Athanael 
electrified the audience with their bril- 
iiant singing and acting. 

“Rigoletto” sung again on Thursday, 
Jan. 10, gave another opportunity to 
Hipolito Lazaro and Carlo Galeffi to 
show their great artistic gifts. This was 
the last of the subscription perform- 
ances. An extra performance of 
“Tosca” with Ofelia Nieto, and Messrs. 
Lazaro and Galeffi, was given on Satur- 
day night at popular prices. The thea- 
ter was crowded and it was a real tri- 
umph for the artists. 

Sunday evening, Jan. 13 was chosen 
as the company’s farewell night. One 
act of “The Huguenots” and one of 
“Aida” were sung, with Ofelia Nieto, 





and Messrs. Lazaro and Galeffi as the 
stars. The evening closed with several 
concert numbers sung by these artists. 
They were roundly applauded at every 
possible moment. 

New Year’s Day had brought a popu- 
lar performance of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “Pagliacci.” “Favorita’ was 
given on Jan. 38. On Saturday evening, 
Jan. 4 Arrieta’s “Marina,” a Spanish 
opera, was sung in splendid fashion by 
Hipolito Lazaro, who was applauded to 
the echo, and Tina Paggi, well received 
in the title rdle. It was a pepular per- 
formance and the theater was crowded. 

Genevieve Vix reappeared on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 6, in “Carmen.” She 
was warmly applauded. Mr. Cortis was 
a very acceptable Don Jose. Mr. Roggio 
was the Escamillo. Bruna Dragoni in 
the rdle of Micaela captured her audi- 
ence. Arturo Bovi conducted. 

The “Sociedad de Cuartetos de la 
Habana” gave its fourth concert of the 
season at the Capitolio Theater on Sun- 
day, Jan. 6, presenting a program com- 
posed of Haydn’s Quartet in C; a Quar- 
tet in E Flat by the Spanish composer 
Arriaga and Schumann’s Quintet, Op. 44, 
which was finely played by its inter- 
preters. The exquisite piano playing of 
Fidelma G. de Torroella was especially 
enjoyable. 


All the material in MusicaL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


E. ROBERT 





CHMITZ 








Seattle, December, 1923— 








“. . . Schmitz in a highly interesting program. Has a prodigious 
command of the piano; he accomplished some truly remarkable 


pianism. 
his audience.” 


control of his instrument. 


longed applause that it had to be repeated. 


a masterly reading.” 


His Franck brought forth the heartiest response from 


“*. . . Schmitz is a Master musician who at all times has perfect 
Debussy was greeted with such pro- 


Franck was given 


Boston (with Symphony), January, 1924— 
. Throughout played in perfect consonance with the com- 
poser’s scheme; yet enriched it of his own sensibility and com- 


mand of tone.”—H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript, Jan. 12. 


9 


“. . . It requires a pianist who is a musician as well as a 


virtuoso. 


New York, Jan. 13, 1924— 


. Played with masterly skill. = 


Schmitz answers this description. 
memorable performance that electrified the audience. 


Hale, Boston Herald, Jan. 12. 


The result was a 
”__Philip 


—Pitts Sanborn, Evening Mail. 


«_. , Undaunted by these technical terrors, played them most 


brilliantly. 


*__Henderson, Herald. 


“. . Colorful and enthusiastic performance by Schmitz.” 


Deems Taylor, World. 


“. . . Played with infallible musicianship.” 


ning Telegram. 


E. S. Root, Eve- 


Transcontinental Concert Tour 
| 1924-1925 
NOW BOOKING 


(Summer Master Classes—July-August ) 


L. D. Bogue, Concert Mgt., 130 West 42nd St., New York 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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SYMPHONY SOCIETY 
REPORTS BIG GAIN 


Subscriptions Increase by 
Wide Margin Over Last 
Season 


Subscriptions to the concerts of the 
New York Symphony have increased 25 
per cent over those of last season, ac- 
cording to the report made at the meet- 
ing of the directors of the society at 
the home of the president, Harry Hark- 
ness Flagler, on Jan. 18. The report 
also showed that the series of Children’s 
Concerts and the Young People’s Con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall were entirely 
sold out, and the board discussed the 
possibility of increasing the number 
next season. 

Mrs. Charles P. Howland, chairman of 
the educational committee, reported on 
the work of the twelve music classes of 
high school pupils which are taught 
respectively by twelve first instrument 
players of the orchestra through a fund 
that was contributed by the directors 
last spring. Seventy-two scholarships, 
consisting of twenty-five lessons each, 
have been awarded to talented pupils. 
More than 2400 school children have at- 
tended the children’s concerts in Car- 
negie Hall through a provision made by 
the directors. Mrs. Howland urged 
that this work continue to receive the 
support of the Society. 

Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
Symphony, informed the poard that in 
Washington and Baltimore committees 
of associated directors have been formed 
to serve in an advisory capacity in the 
best interests of the society in those 
cities. Mrs. John W. Garrett heads the 
committee in Baltimore and Mrs. Adolph 
Miller is in charge in Washington. The 
meeting was attended by thirty-two 
members of the board of directors. 


Composers Re-elect Eugene Buck as 
President 


Eugene Buck, song-writer, was re- 
elected president of the Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers at a 
meeting of the Society on Sunday last. 
Victor Herbert was elected vice-presi- 
dent, Raymond Hubbell, treasurer, and 
Charles K. Harris, secretary. George 
Maxwell of the Ricordi Company, who 
was for nine years president of the So- 
ciety, was elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 








Frieda Hempel to Give Jenny Lind Con- 
cert in New York 


Frieda Hempel will give a Jenny Lind 
Concert in Carnegie Hall for the benefit 
of the Rehearsal Club, Inc., on the night 
of Lincoln’s birthday, Feb. 12. Miss 
Hempel first impersonated Jenny Lind 
at a concert in Carnegie Hall on Oct. 6, 
1920, in celebration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the birth of the Swedish 
singer. Since then Miss Hempel has 
given more than 100 Jenny Lind con- 
certs, more than Jenny Lind herself gave 
in America. 





Artists Give Educational Concert 


Amparito Farrar, soprano; Jascha 
Fischberg, violinist, and Louis Stillman, 
pianist, gave a program under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education in the 
DeWitt Clinton Auditorium on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 7. They were applauded 
by a large audience in a program of 
modern and classic compositions. 





Gabrilowitsch to Play in New York 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, will play 
with the State Symphony of New York 
on Feb. 3 and will give his second New 
York recital in Aeolian Hall on the af- 
ternoon of Feb. 16. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
will appear in a concert of the Society 
of Friends of Music in March and in 
April will give a series of recitals on 
the Pacific Coast. 





Hanna Brocks Has Active Month 


Hanna Brocks, soprano, whose pro- 
grams of American songs have met with 
success, will be heard five times in New 
month, 


York this and will also give 
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recitals in Yonkers and Washington. 
In the latter city, Miss Brocks will sing 
for President Coolidge and the Secre- 
taries in the various departments. Her 
New York recitals include appearances 
at the Washington Irving High School, 
and at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. 





Kraft Leaves for Tour of South 


Arthur Kraft, tenor, left New York 
recently for a short tour of the South. 
Among the cities included in his itiner- 
ary were Fort Worth, Tuscaloosa, Dal- 
ton, Ga., and New Wilmington, Pa. He 
has been heard recently in Jersey City, 
Chicago and Birmingham. Mr. Kraft 
has been engaged to sing at spring fes- 
tivals in Pittsburg and Hays, Kan., and 
in recital in Jacksonville, Ill., before the 
Illinois Federation of Music Clubs. 





Wagner to Conduct Orchestra in Music 
of Three Generations 


Siegfried Wagner will lead the orches- 
tra of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
in a program of music of three genera- 
tions by Liszt, Wagner and himself at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on_ the 
afternoon of Feb. 10. Clarence White- 
hill, baritone, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
will be the assisting artist. 


Mozart Quartet Plays at Wurlitzer’s 


The Mozart Quartet, composed of 
Meyer’ Pollock, André  Chambellan, 
Emanuel Moses and Oliver Edel, assistea 
by E. B. Brenner, oboe player, was heard 
in a concert in the Wurlitzer Auditorium 
on the afternoon of Jan. 17. The en- 
semble gave a creditable performance of 
Mozart’s Quartet, No. 14, and works by 
Schubert, Haydn and Mendelssohn. Mr. 
Brenner played a Concerto for Oboe by 
Handel. 

Seidel to Give Postponed Recital 

Toscha Seidel, violinist, whose illness 
caused him to postpone his New York 
recital last fall, will play in Carnegie 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 9. Mr. 
Seidel will play the seldom-heard Con- 
certo in E Flat by Mozart, Sinding’s 
Suite in A Minor and groups of shorter 
works. 


Dudley Buck Conducts Work by Father 


Dudley Buck, teacher of singing, led 
the Community Chorus of Mount Kisco 
recently in a performance of “The 
Coming of the King,” a cantata com- 
posed by his father, the late Dudley 
Buck. The solo parts were sung by 
four of Mr. Buck’s pupils: Alma Mil- 
stead, soprano; Adelaide De Loca, con- 
tralto; Elbridge Sanchez, tenor, and 
Leslie Arnold, baritone. 





Katherine Metcalf to Sing Next Season 
Under Friedberg Direction 


Katherine Metcalf, mezzo-soprano, 
who has sung in both New York and 
Boston this season with outstanding suc- 
cess, will appear next season under the 
exclusive management of Annie Fried- 
berg. Miss Metcalf has received all her 
training in America and has been heard 
in concert in many cities of the West. 





Boris Saslawsky Has Full Schedule 


Boris Saslawsky, baritone, is having 
a full schedule since the beginning of 
the year. Following a recent recital at 
the Neighborhood Play House, he will 
be heard this month in recitals at Rock- 
away Park, at the Baldwin School in 
Bryn Mawr, at the Cosmopolitan Club 
in New York and will give his annual 
New York recital at the Princess Thea- 
ter on the afternoon of Feb. 3. 





Mme. Fenner Hill Presents Pupils 


Anne Staadt, Mary Leard and Jo- 
sephine Martino, pupils of Jessie Fenner 
Hill, in a song recital in the Wurlitzer 
Auditorium on Jan. 19, disclosed voices 
of good quality and showed conscientious 
training. The work of Miss Martino in 
two song groups revealed her as a singer 
of poise and confidence. Jean A. Stock- 
well varied the program with several 
violin numbers, effectively played. Ad- 
mirable support was given the singers 
by Anca Seidlove, accompanist. 

F. B. 
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Mme. Calvé Assists in 


Benefit for Relief of . 
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Photo by Keystone View Co. 
Mme. Calvé 


Emma Calvé has readily given her in- 
fluence to aid the French sufferers in 
the war by taking charge of the sale 
of goods organized for their benefit at 
the Hecksher Building in New York. 
These goods were made by the widows 
and disabled soldiers on whose behalf 
the sale was arranged; and memories 
of Mme. Calvé’s operatic triumphs are 
recalled by the doll she is holding in the 
accompanying portrait. Arrayed in the 
Spanish mantilla of Carmen, it brings 
to recollection her own achievements as 
one of the famous impersonators of that 
tragic figure in opera. 





Damrosch to Lead “Ninth” in Last of 


Beethoven Series 


Walter Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony will have the assistance of 
the Oratorio Society in the performance 
of the Ninth Symphony in the final pair 
of concerts in the Beethoven Cycle in 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
31 and the evening of Feb. 1. The solo- 
ists will be Ruth Rodgers, soprano; 
Mabel Ritch, contralto; Richard Crooks, 
tenor, and Fred Patton, baritone. An- 
other soloist on the program will be 
Harold Bauer, who will play Beethoven’s 
last piano sonata. 





Spanish Violinist Coming for Tour 

Manuel Quiroga, Spanish violinist, 
who has been acclaimed in England since 
his London début in 1920, will arrive in 
America on Jan. 27 and will give his 
first New York recital in Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 3. Mr. Quiroga 
delayed his sailing until the latter part 
of the month in order to appear in a 
“command” recital at the Royal Palace 
in Brussels. The Queen of the Belgians 
was informed of his ability as a violinist 
through Eugen Ysaye. 





Bachaus to Play Own Arrangement of a 
Mozart Serenade 


Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, who made 
his first appearance this season as solo- 
ist with the New York Philharmonic, 
will give his first New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Jan. 30. 
Mr. Bachaus will play a Chopin Sonata 
and works by Bach, Schubert, Liszt, 
Palmgren, d’Albert, Dohnanyi and his 
own Study on the Serenade from Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni,” which he will 
play in New York for the first time. 





Associated Glee Clubs to Give Concert 


Twelve glee clubs of New York and 
vicinity will take part in the concert of 
the Associated Glee Clubs in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of March 10. The 
organizations which will take part are 
the Banks Glee Club, Bruno Huhn, con- 
ductor; Friendly Sons Glee Club, George 
H. Gartlan, conductor; Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, under Ralph Baldwin; Sing- 
ers’ Club, under Ralph L. Grosvenor; 
University Glee Club, Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff and Marshall Bartholomew, conduc- 
tors; University Glee Club of Brooklyn, 
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Men’s Glee Club of Mount Vernon, und. ; 
Theodore Van Yorx; Orpheus Glee Ch 


of Newark and the Glee Club of Nutle.. 


both under the leadership of F. Ka. 
schau; Orpheus Glee Club of Flushing, 
under H. T. Rodman, and the Summ, 
Glee Club, conducted by Dr. Woodruff. 


Artists Join in Educational Concert 
The Kriens Symphony Club, Chri: 
tiaan Kriens, founder and conducto 
took part in the concert which was given 
under the direction of the Board « 
Education in DeWitt Clinton Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 13. The club played th 
Overture to Goldmark’s “Sakuntala,’ 
Lacome’s Suite, “La Feria,” and works 
by Gillet, Godard and Kriens. Others 
who appeared on the program wer 
Edouardo Albano, baritone; Hanna 
Brocks, soprano, and Anita Fontain 
and Beatrice Raphael, accompanists. 
Miss Brocks sang four songs by Crist, 
Huerter, Lieurance and Kriens and was 

given several recalls. 





Gradova to Play Scriabin Sonata 

Gitta Gradova, pianist, whose first 
New York recital was one of the suc- 
cesses of the early season, will give he: 
second recital in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 28. Miss Gradova 
has made a special study of works by 
Scriabin and will devote one group to 
his compositions, including a Mazurka, 
a Waltz, Poem in F Sharp Minor, 
“Désir,” and the Fifth Sonata in D 
Sharp Minor. Other groups will in- 
clude a Prélude, Chorale and Fugue by 
César Franck and works by Blanchet, 
Goossens, Ravel and Chopin. 





Norfleet Trio and Duo-Art Give Program 
The Norfleet Trio, composed of Cath- 
arine Norfleet, violinist; Leeper Nor- 
fleet, ‘cellist, and Helen Norfleet, pian- 
ist, appeared in an unusual concert in 
Aeolian Hall on the morning of Jan. 12. 
The program was given with the assis- 
tance of the Duo-Art, which reproduced 
the piano playing of Helen Norfleet in 
works by Sinding-Burmeister, Borresen 
and Haydn. It was a fine demonstra- 
tion of the possibilities of the Duo-Art 
as an ensemble instrument in which the 
unity for which this organization is 
noted was fully maintained. Robert 
Armbruster, pianist, also participated 
in the program and there were two num- 
bers reproducing the playing of Harold 
Sauer. B. 





Schlieder Lectures on Improvisation 

Frederick Schlieder has given lectures 
in the subject of improvisation in several 
cities recently. In Baltimore, he spoke 
under the auspices of the Maryland and 
Baltimore Chapters of the American 
Guild of Organists at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, improvising in both the lyric 
and contrapuntal styles of composition 
and concluding with a humorous use of 
the ultra-modern musical idioms. Mr. 
Schlieder lectured on “Natural Laws in 
Their Relation to Music Creation and 
Expression” before the New Art Society 
for Research in Philadelphia on Jan. 13, 
and was heard in the same lecture before 
the pupils of Iva Krupp. Bradley, 
recently. 





Henry Cowell to Demonstrate New Ideas 
in New York Recital 

Henry Cowell, a California pianist 

and composer, who has been exciting 


much comment in Europe with his ideas 
of piano music and piano technique, has 
returned to America and will demon- 
strate his theories in a recital in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Feb. 4. 
Some of his piano effects are obtained 
by the use of “tone clusters,” which are 
played by the elbow, the fist and some- 
times by both. Sometimes, Mr. Cowell 
finds it necessary to rise from his chair 
and pluck the strings as though he were 
playing a harp. 





Elena Gerhardt, lieder singer, will 
give her last New York recital of the 
season in Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 3.. She will sing works by Schu- 
bert, Schumann and Brahms. 





Montcela y 
Glee Club, Mark Andrews, conducto:: 
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~~ STOCK CONDUCTS STOKOWSKI’S FORCES 





Walter Damrosch a Visitor 
with N. Y. Symphony, and 


Enesco as Soloist 
By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 21.—Frederick 
Stock, guest conductor for one pair of 
su»seription concerts during the mid- 
inter vacation of Leopold Stokowski, 


Wi 
was most cordially received in the 


Academy of Music on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night of last week. Mr. 


Stock, one of the least spectacular of 
conductors, indicated that there is poten- 
tial strength in his reserve, and his 
artistic generalship is authentic and 
effective. The audience was especially 
demonstrative after a virile and digni- 
fied, if not particularly glowing, read- 
ing of the Brahms First Symphony. Mr. 
Stock was at his best in the highly 
spiritual Andante of the second move- 
ment. 

As a novelty to this public, he sub- 
mitted a composition of his own, an 
Elegy, written as a tribute to an inti- 
mate friend, Clyde M. Carr, for seven 
years president of the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. The score is im- 


pressively conceived in the form of a 
symphonic poem, with the suggestion of 
threnody persistently sustained in an 
underlying death-march rhythm. The 
instrumentation is rich and modern. 

Other numbers were the “Magic 
Flute” Overture, which opened the pro- 
gram, and the fascinating and highly 
impressionistic Valse of Ravel, which 
closed the concerts. 

Walter Damrosch made his last 
appearance of the season in this city 
as director of the New York Symphony 
in the Academy on Thursday evening. 
At the subsequent concerts this year 
Bruno Walter ‘will hold the baton. 
Mr. Damrosch gave a colorful and 
extremely dramatic presentation of 
the “Pathetique” Symphony of Tchai- 
kovsky, and a charming interpretation 
of the Beethoven’ Polonaise for 
Strings, taken from the early “Serenade” 
for Violins, Opus 8. This delightfully 
melodious work has not been heard at 
Academy concerts for many years. It 
was a particular favorite with Mr. 
Damrosch during his summer seasons at 
Willow Grove Park, more than a score 
of years ago. 

The soloist was Georges Enesco, whose 
talents as a violinist—only one of his 
manifold artistic equipment—were ad- 
mirably disclosed in the inextinguish- 
ably lovely Concerto in D by Beethoven. 





Marya Freund and Elly Ney to Give 
Program in Aeolian Hall 


Marya Freund, Polish soprano, will 
give her only New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 29. 
Mme. Freund will share the program 
with Elly Ney, pianist, who will play 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata and 
will also accompany Mme. Freund. The 
singer was heard this week in private 
musicales at the homes of Otto Kahn in 
New York and Mrs. Montgomery Sears 
in Boston. 

Carl Formes Sings at Rialto Theater 

Carl Formes, baritone, headed the 
music program at the Rialto this week, 
singing “Give a Man a Horse He Can 
Ride.” The orchestra was led alter- 
nately by Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy 
Stahl, and Max D. Richardson and S. 
Krumgold alternated at the organ. At 
the Rivoli a dance divertissement, 
“Montmartre,” enlisted the support of 
Paul Oseard, La Torrecilla and the en- 
semble. The Rivoli ensemble was also 
heard in a song feature, for which strik- 
ing settings were provided by John 
Wenger. 








Music and Art Lovers’ Club Give Concert 


The Music and Art Lovers’ Club gave 
its first concert of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 8. The pro- 
gram was composed chiefly of operatic 
arias and was given by Pietro Soldano, 
Laura Zalman, Dorothy Adrian, Giovanni 
Gurrieri, Sophie Stein, Hilda Deighton, 
Adelaide Vilma, Rosalia Chalia, Edna 
Estwald, Grace White and Dorothea 
Edwards. There was also a dramatic 
reading, given by Pilar Morin. The ac- 
companiments were played by Clemente 
de Macchi, founder and president. The 
proceeds of the concert were devoted to 
the Club’s theater and clubhouse fund. 





Pupils of Henrietta Speke-Seeley Heard 


Several pupils of Henrietta Speke- 
Seeley, teacher of singing, have been 
heard recently in various concerts and 
special church services. Mabel Reeve 
was for the fourth time engaged for a 
special service at the First Methodist 
Church in Riverhead, L. I. Josephine 
Bennett, soprano, and Elizabeth Wright, 
contralto, were the soloists at the festi- 
val organ recital of John W. Worth at 
the Church of the Advocate. The fea- 
ture of the program was the first per- 
formance of Mr. Worth’s song, “There 
Came Three Kings,’ composed for con- 
tralto, organ and two violins. Miss 
Wright, who is contralto soloist at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, was heard 
In a program before the Fortnightly 
Musical Club of Rutherford, N. J., on 
le 9 


Jan. i 





Trabilsee Pupils Give Recital 


lofi Trabilsee, teacher of singing, 
resented several of his pupils in recital 
at his studio recently. Those heard were 
nthia Lovelace, Stella Barton, Mme. 
“\ffatta, Julia McIntyre, Helen Sullivan, 
uth Barth, Jack Bauer, Leo Krugel, 
James Young, Michael McGrath and 
Philip Mitchell. The feature of the 
Program was the singing of Mr. Trabil- 
ee, In a group of songs, 


Musical Art Institute Gives Nineteenth 
Annual Concert 


The nineteenth anniversary concert of 
the Institute of Musical Art, Frank Dam- 
rosch, director, was given on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 16. The concert is given 
each year in honor of the birthday of 
Mrs. Betty Loeb, in whose memory the 
Institute was founded by her son, James 
Loeb, now living abroad. The program 
included Vivaldi’s Concerto in B Minor 
for Four Violins, played by Lillian 
Fuchs, Bernard Ocko, Frank Kneisel and 
Franz Hone, accompanied by a string 
orchestra under Franz Kneisel; Bach’s 
Partita in E Minor for Violin and Piano, 
played by Miss Fuchs and Carroll Hollis- 
ter; two Brahms Quartets, sung by 
Lydia Tetterman, Lisa Roegne, Ronald 
Allan and Horace Smithey, and Brahms’ 
Sextet, played by Mr. Hone, Miss Fuchs, 
Mr. Ocko, Louis Ferraro, Julian Kahn 
and Phyllis Kraeuter. Among those who 
attended the concert were Mrs. Morris 
Loeb, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Warburg, Mr. 
and Mrs. Felix I. N. Seligman and Felix 
Kahn. 


Sol Alberti Has Active Season 


Sol Alberti, pianist, accompanist and 
coach, has divided his activities this sea- 
son between teaching and appearing in 
concert with several well-known artists. 
Among those with whom he has given 
recitals are Charles Hackett, Lionel 
Tertis, Suzanne Keener, Richard Hale, 
Grace Wagner and Father Lawrence 
3racken. Carlos Morelli, baritone, and 
Irma Rea, former pupils of Mr. Alberti, 
are singing in opera with success in 
Italy. Arthur Burt, pianist, was heard 
recently in recital in Roselle, N. J., and 
Fern Sherman has appeared as accom- 
panist to several artists. Besides Mr. 
Alberti’s other activities, he is this sea- 
son in charge of the ensemble répertoire 
class at William S. Brady’s studio. 
Kathryn Gunn and John Cushing Heard 

in Joint Recital 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, and 
John Cushing, pianist, gave two joint 
recitals during the first part of January. 
Miss Gunn and Mr. Cushing played at 
the home of John Rovensky, Park Hill, 
Greenwich, Conn., on Jan. 8, and both 
artists again appeared at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, New York, for the Golden Jubilee 
of Roome Masonic Lodge, on Jan. 14. 





Seth Bingham Arranges Series of Organ 
Recitals 


A series of five organ recitals at the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church is 
now in progress under the direction of 
Seth Bingham, the church organist. The 
first program on Jan. 9 was given by 
Harry Benjamin Jepson and _ included 
César Franck’s Grande Piece Sympho- 
nique and works by Bach, Handel and 
Grieg. At the second recital, on Jan. 16, 
Charles Henry Doersam played “Adora- 
tion,” a Prelude and Fugue in C Minor 
by Mr. Bingham, and a program of fa- 
miliar organ compositions. Lynnwood 
Farnam on Jan. 23 presented three 
American works, a Toccata on a Gre- 
gorian Theme by Edward Shippen 
Barnes, organist of Rutgers Presby- 
terian Church of New York; “Roulade,” 


by Mr. Bingham, and “Carillon,” by Eric 
Delamarter, assistant conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony. The next recital, on 
Jan. 29, will be given by Walter C. Gale 
and will include half a dozen modern 
compositions by Noble, Bonnet, Fletcher, 
Bairstow and others. At the last recital, 
on Feb. 5, Mr. Bingham will play a pro- 
gram of classic and modern works. 


People’s Chorus to Celebrate Eighth 
Anniversary of Founding 


The advanced unit of the West Side 
Center of the People’s Chorus of New 
York, L. Camilieri, conductor, will give 
a concert in the Town Hall in celebra- 
tion of the eighth anniversary of the 
society on the evening of Jan. 29. Mary 
Mellish, soprano, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, will be the assisting 
artist. 


Rest Ordered for Morris Gest 


As a result of the fatigue of superin- 
tending the gigantic production of “The 
Miracle” at the Century Theater, Morris 
Gest is suffering from a nervous break- 
down and has been advised by his phy- 
sician to take a sea voyage. Mr. Gest 
planned to sail for Bermuda on Jan. 19, 
but was unable to do so. It is expected, 
however, that he will sail with Mrs. Gest 
on Jan. 26. 








Arvida Valdane to Sing Next Season 
Under Friedberg Management 


Arvida Valdane, lyric soprano, will be 
heard next season under the exclusive 
management of Annie Friedberg. Miss 
Valdane has studied in Philadelphia and 
has been heard extensively in church 
and oratorio 
cities. 


F, W. Vanderpool Renews Contract with 
Witmark Publishing House 


Frederick W. Vanderpool, American 
composer, whose songs have held a 
prominent place on the programs of 
many well-known artists, has renewed 
his contract with the firm of M. Witmark 
& Sons for a term of years. “Values” 
and “Can It Be Love” are among his 
most successful songs. 


Ulysses Lappas, Greek tenor, who ar- 
rived recently in this country, will give 
his first New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Lincoln’s birth- 
day. 


work there and in other 


DELAMARTER CONDUCTS 


Leads Chicagoans in Stock’s Absence— 
Cecilia Hansen Plays 





CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—Eric Delamarter 
took the conductor’s stand in the Chi- 
cago Symphony’s brace of concerts yes- 
terday afternoon and tonight, Frederick 
Stock being in the East as guest con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Under Mr. Delamarter’s leadership 
the orchestra played the “Oberon” Over- 
ture with suave loveliness. The Dvorak 
Slavonic Dances, which closed the pro- 
gram, were given with a fascinating 
and infectious rhythm. Georges Enesco’s 
E Flat Symphony, a clever work some- 
what in the Wagnerian style, made a 
brilliant showing. 

Cecilia Hansen, Russian violinist, who 
had already appeared in these concerts 
this season, was the soloist in the Saint- 
Saéns B Minor Concerto. She was en- 
thusiastically applauded for a very fine 
performance. Her tone was unfailingly 
fine and true, of vibrating sweetness and 
carrying quality. Elegance and poise 
distinguished her phrasing. KF, W. 


Roland Hayes in Return Concert 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—Roland Hayes, 
Negro tenor, returned to Orchestra Hall 
on Tuesday night for his second recital 
in this city, and drew even a larger audi- 
ence than before, an audience that in- 
cluded many persons of prominence in 
the city’s musical and artistic circles. 
His vogue is based on real merit, for 
he is gifted with a sensitive and ex- 
quisite voice, even though it is a small 
voice, and he makes it respond to the 
slightest wishes of his musical intelli- 
gence. At times it fell like a caress 
upon the ear, at other times it charmed 
by the sheer and indefinable quality of 
pure beauty. In the Coleridge-Taylor 
“Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” he proved 
that his tones can be virile and im- 
passioned when he desires. Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf were on his program, also 
“The Dream” from “Manon,” but the 
flower of the evening was his group of 
Negro spirituals, each of which was an 
artistic experience that cannot easily be 
forgotten. William Lawrence provided 
able accompaniments. IK. W. 
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Count Geza Zichy 


Count Geza Zichy, famous one-armed 
pianist, died in Budapest on Jan. 15, 
according to a copyrighted dispatch in 
the New York Times. Count Zichy was 
born at Sztara, Hungary, July 22, 1849, 
and was passionately fond of music from 
the time he was a small child. While on 
a hunting expedition at the age of four- 
teen an accident deprived him of his 
right arm, but by dint of unusual indus- 
try he became a left-handed piano vir- 
tuoso of brilliant attainments under the 
tuition of Mayrberger, Volkmann and 
Liszt. He was a lawyer by profession, 
but appeared frequently in concert and 
even made extended tours for charitable 
purposes. One of his tours de force was 
a three-hand arrangement of the Ra- 
koezy March by Liszt, which he fre- 
quently played in public with the ar- 
ranger. He was president of the Hun- 
garian National Academy of Music until 
1892, Intendant of the National Theater 
and Opera at Pest from 1890 to 1894 
and later, for a number of years, presi- 
dent of the National Conservatory at 
Pest. He composed several operas and 
ballets, songs and a collection of piano 
pieces for the left hand. 


Cantor Pincus Minkowsky 


BOosTON, Jan. 19.—Rev. Pincus Min- 
kowsky, cantor, died here yesterday of 
blood-poisoning after a short illness at 
the age of sixty-seven. He came from 
Russia about forty years ago and was 
cantor for one year at the Eldridge 
Street Synagogue in New York, when he 
returned to Moscow and resumed his 
position at the synagogue there, retain- 
ing it until the revolution. He is said 
to have been a victim of Bolshevik op- 
position to all religion and fled to Paris 
and thence to the United States. 





Hannah Harris 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 19.—Hannah Har- 
ris, who was actively connected with the 
Academy of Music for more than forty 


years, having managed the ticket de- 
partment until her retirement in 1916, 
died yesterday at her home in Aldan, 
Delaware County. On her retirement 
from active duty at the Academy Miss 
Harris went to live with a nephew in 
Aldan and, although she became blind 
about three years ago, she never en- 
tirely severed her connection with the 
Academy. Many years ago, on the fail- 
ure of Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore to ap- 
pear in Philadelphia to fulfill a concert 
engagement, Miss Harris made a hurried 
visit to the National Capital and en- 
gaged Sousa, who was then leading the 
Marine Band. 
Ulmer H. Manning 
BOSTON, Jan. 19.—Ulmer H. Manning, 
tenor and teacher, died on Jan. 13. Mr. 
Manning, who was born in Reading, 
Mass., about seventy years ago, was 
soloist for many years in various church 
choirs and also acted as director, besides 
having a wide experience as a conductor 
and teacher. He conducted classes at 
the Boston University, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, and other institutions and 
organized the Manning Glee Club, which 
gave concerts for several years in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 
W. J. PARKER. 


Adelbert Shuler 

Adelbert Shuler, pianist, ’cellist and 
teacher, who was a friend of Anton 
Seidl and Mark Twain, died at his home 
in New York on Jan. 16. Mr. Shuler 
was born in Freiberg, Germany, in 1846 
and came to the United States in the 
early sixties. He settled first in New 
York and later went to Keokuk, Iowa, 
returning to New York about fifteen 
years ago. He is survived by his wife 
and one daughter. 


John Bayer 
John Bayer, teacher of piano, and for 
thirty-eight years associated with Stein- 
way & Sons, died at his home in Brook- 
lyn on Jan. 16. 
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ANNOUNCE CONTEST Concerts Again Claim Tito Schipa 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Federation Offers Prizes for 
New Works — Merola 


Leaves for East 
By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 19—A _ com- 
posers’ concert has been announced by 
the board of managers of the California 
Federation of Music Clubs, as part of 
the plans for the annual convention of 
the Federation, which will be held in 
Berkeley, Cal., April 27 to 30 inclusive. 
Rules regulating the contest, as outlined 
by Lillian Birmingham, president of the 
Federation, and her executive board, 
would restrict entries to composers who 
have resided in California for at least 
two years. Prizes will be offered for a 
symphonic poem, a string trio or quartet, 
an anthem for mixed voices with organ 
accompaniment, a piano number in 
sonata form, and a song set to words 
to be taken from the works of Ina Cool- 
brith, Californian poet. The contest will 
close March 28 and the successful com- 
positions will probably be performed 


during the convention. 

Gaetano Merola, director of the San 
Francisco Opera Company, accompanied 
by Mme. Merola, left San Francisco on 
Jan. 10, en route for Chicago and New 
York. Mr. Merola will consult with 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in order to determme who will 
be available for leading réles in connec- 
tion with the San Francisco company’s 
next opera season, which is scheduled for 
the early autumn. He will also make 
arrangements for the répertoire and 
will consider the desirability of present- 
ing to San Francisco audiences certain 
novelties recently produced in the East. 

At the concerts of the San Francisco 
Symphony, given Jan. 11 and 13 at the 
Curran Theater, interest largely cen- 
tered on Gustav Holst’s “Beni Mora,” 
which was the novelty played. In theme 
and color the work is attractive and it 
met with great favor. Beethoven’s Second 
Symphony was played for the second 
time in eight seasons, and the program 
closed with an impressive performance 
of Strauss’ “Death and Transfigura- 
tion.” 

A crowded house, which has become an 
established feature of the concerts of 
the Chamber Music Society of San Fran- 
cisco, greeted the organization on Jan. 
8 when it appeared in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium, giving a program consist- 
ing of but two string quartets, one in 
C by Mozart and the D Major Quartet 
of César Franck. Beautifully finished 
playing was again in evidence, Louis 
Persinger’s refined style and delicate 
shading proving particularly gratifying 
in the Mozart number. 

Ada Clement and Lillian Hodghead, 
co-directors of the San Francisco Con- 
servatory, have returned to San Fran- 
cisco after a tour of the East, where 
they appeared in concert in company 
with Rena Lazelle, soprano. 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth of New York, 
music critic and lecturer, was heard in 
an interesting lecture entitled “Common- 
sense in Music” before the Exchange 
Club, at the Palace Hotel on Jan. 10. 
Dr. Spaeth has been delivering a series 
of lectures locally, appearing at the 
Polytechnic and Girls’ High Schools and 
before the One Hundred Per Cent Club 
and the San Mateo Women’s Club. 








Mrs. Beach Plays Cadman Work 


One of the works which Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, pianist and composer, has 
lately added to her programs of Ameri- 
can composers, is Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s “Thunderbird” Suite. Mrs. 
Beach has played it on several occasions 
with outstanding success. 


After Opera Successes in Chicago 
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Tito Schipa, Operatic 


ITO SCHIPA has concluded his en- 

gagement with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company and has resumed his 
concert activities, which will keep him 
occupied until the first of June. Mr. 
Schipa rejoined the Chicago company in 
a performance of “Marta” on Dec. 9, and 
has again been acclaimed as one of the 


most popular tenors heard with the or- 
ganization. His success in concert has 
fully paralleled that gained as an opera 
singer, and in cities of the Far West, 





Photo by De Mirjian Studios 
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where he was heard for the first time 
last fall, he was warmly acclaimed. His 
success was so great in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco that it was necessary to 
arrange a second recital in each city. 
Many requests for his appearance next 
season have already been received by 
his managers, Evans & Salter. Mr. 
Schipa had hoped to sail for Italy early 
in May, but engagements for the month, 
including the Evanston Festival on May 
28, will make it impossible for him to 
mae his native land until the middle of 
une. 





ZIMBALIST IN SPRINGFIELD 





Violinist Acclaimed in Massachusetts 
City—Werrenrath Gives Recital 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Jan. 19.—Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, was presented in the 
second concert of the Steinert series in 
the Auditorium on a recent night. He 
began his program with a Bach Prelude. 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E Minor was 
a flood of gorgeous tone and brilliant 
technic. His second group _ included 
Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise” and his own 


Fantasy on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Coq 
d’Or.” The applause was tumultuous, 
and he was forced to give many encores. 
Emmanuel Bay was an able accompanist. 

Old English songs and other old 
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favorites like “The Road to Mandalay” 
and a group of Negro spirituals, all de- 
livered in his usual faultless style, were 
features of the song recital of Reinald 
Werrenrath, on Friday night at the 
City Hall, Holyoke. Especially refresh- 
ing was his immaculate German diction 
in songs by Paul Graener and Christian 
Sinding and the “Wahn! Wahn! Uberall 
Wahn!” from “Meistersinger.” Herbert 
Carrick was the accompanist. 
JULIAN SEAMAN. 


CLEVELANDERS PLAY 
D’INDY SYMPHON\ 


Zimbalist Soloist with Soko].¢ 
Forces—Paderewski 


Gives Recital 
By Florence M. Barhyte 
CLEVELAND, Jan. 19.—With Ef). » 
Zimbalist as soloist, the Cleveland 
chestra under Nikolai Sokoloff presen: oe, 
an interesting program on Jan. 17 as 





the ninth pair in its subscription serics. 


Vincent d’Indy’s Second Sympho, 
was given an admirable performa: pi 
The score is rich in opportunities for «)| 
the various choirs, and the Cleveland 


musicians gave a fine exhibition 
orchestral virtuosity. 

Mr. Zimbalist was heard in a brill); 
performance of the Glazounoff Conce; 
in A Minor. Prolonged applause » 
called him to the stage many times 
Wagner’s Overture to “Tannhauser” (oy 
cluded the program. 

An immense audience filled Pu 
Hall to hear Paderewski in his recita! 
on Jan. 18. He stirred his hearers ty 
great enthusiasm in a lengthy program 
of Bach-Liszt, Haydn, Mozart, Beet} 
oven, Paderewski, Brahms and Chopin 
numbers. Several encores were 
manded. The concert was under the 
direction of G. Bernardi. 

The Duncan Dancers, Anna, Margo 
and Lisa, gave an interesting program 
in Masonic Hall on Jan. 11, with the ad 
mirable assistance of Max Rabinowitsch 
at the piano. 

The third program in the children’ 
concerts by the Cleveland Orchestra 
with Arthur Shepherd conducting, 
brought more than 2000 children 
Masonic Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 11 
Lionel Nowak, eleven-year-old pia: 
student at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, was the soloist. He gave an 
admirable performance of the last mov 
ment of Mozart’s Piano Concerto in ID) 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival,” “Th 
March of the Dwarfs” by Grieg and 
“Caucasian Sketches” by  Ippolitoff 
Ivanoff comprised the rest of the pr 
gram. 

Under the direction of Ernest Bloch 
the orchestra at the Cleveland Institut 
of Music is working on compositions of 
Handel, Corelli and Jean Binet. Both 
students and faculty are members of th 
orchestra. 

Douglas Moore recently gave his thi! 
lecture at the Cleveland Museum of Art 


on “Great Masters of Music.” He had 
the assistance of Bruce Simonds, 
pianist. 


The first organ recital at the Museum 
this season was given on Jan. 16 by 
Charles M. Courboin. An _ interesting 
program consisting of works by Men 
delssohn, Bach, Franck and Deems Ta\ 
lor was presented. 


Musical Events in Spokane 


SPOKANE, WASH., Jan. 19.—Th 
Spokane Orchestra, Leonardo Brill, con 
ductor, gave its fourth concert of th: 


season at the American Theater on 
Sunday, Jan. 6. Principal number on 
the program was Saint-Saéns’ ’Cello 
Concerto in A Minor, which was ad- 
mirably played by Edward Bruch. Anna 
Pavlowa and her company gave two per- 
formances before crowded houses at the 
American Theater on Jan. 2. Her pro- 





gram, including many novelties here, 
was greatly enjoyed. 
Mrs. V. H. Brown. 
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Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
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